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T is fit the a ſhould receive thro- your hands 
what was written originally for the afliſtance. of 
your younger ſtudies, and was then preſented. tx to 
vou. 

It dar by the Nb importunities of our learged 

friend Mr. John Eames, that I was perſuaded to reviſe 
theſe Rudiments of Logick; and when I had once ſuf- 
fered myſelf to begin the work, I 15 drawn ſtill on- 

ward far beyond my firſt deſign, even to the neglect, 

or too long delay of other preſſing 85 e de- 


mands that were upon me. 

It has been my endeavour to form every part of this 
treatiſe both for the inſtruction of ſtudents, to open 
their way into the ſciences, and for the more extenſive 
and general ſervice of mankind, .that the Gentleman 
and the Chriſtian might find their account in the pe- 
ruſal as well as the Scholar. I have therefore collected 
and propoſed the chief principles and rules of right 
judgment in matters of common and facredi importance, 
and pointed out our moſt frequent miſtakes and preju- 
dices in the concerns of life and religion, that we might 
better guard againſt the ſprings of error, guilt and ſor- 
row, which ſurround us in every ſtate of mortality. 
Jou know, SIR, the great deſign of this noble ſci- 
ence is to reſcue our reaſoning powers from*their un- 
happy. ſlavery and darkneſs; and thus with all due ſub- 
miſſion and defer efice it offers a humble afliſtance to 
divine revelation. Its chief buſineſs is to relieve tho 
natural weakneſſes of the mind by ſome better efforts 
of nature; it is to diffuſe a light over the underſtands 
ing in our enquiries after truth, and not to furviſh the 
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tongue with debate and controverſy. : True Logick is 


not that noiſy thing that deals all in diſpute and wrang- 
ling, to which former ages had debaſed and confined 


it; yet its diſciples muſt acknowledge alſo, that they 


are taught to vindicate and defend the truth, as well as 
to ſearch it out. True Logick doth not require a long 


detail of hard words to amuſe mankind, and to puff up | 


the mind with empty ſounds, and a pride of falſe lear- 


ning; yet ſome diſtinctions and terms of art are ne- 


ceſſary to range every idea in its proper claſs, and to 
keep our thoughts from confuſion. The world is now 
grown ſo wiſe as not to ſuffer this valuable art to be 


engroſſed by the Schools. In ſo polite and knowing an 


age, every Man of Reaſon will covet ſome acquaint- 


ance with Logick, ſince it renders its daily ſervice to 


Wiſdom and Virtue, and to the affairs of Common Life 
as well as to the Sciences. 


J will not prefume, Sis, that this little book 3 is im- 


proved ſince its firſt compoſure, in proportion to the 
improvements of your manly age. But when you ſhall 


pleaſe to review it in your retired hours, perhaps you 
may refreſh your own memory in ſome of the early 
parts of Learning : and if you find all the additional 9 


remarks and rules made ſo familiar to you already by 
your own obſervation, that there is nothing new among 
them, it will be no unpleaſing reflexion that you n 
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Nuß moſt faithful and 


obedient Servant, 


1 am. I. WAT Ts. 
London, Aug, 24. 1724. F 
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| The Right Uſe of R 


The INTRODUCTION and general S c HE M E. 


OGICK is the art of afiag reaſon * well in our 
enquiries after truth, and the ommunication of it to o- 


thers. 


Reaſon * is he glory of human ature, and one of the 


| gift of God to all men; 
by nature in an and degree : 


chief eminencies whereby we are raiſed above our fellow- 
creatures the brutes in this lower world. 

| Reaſon, as to the power and principle of it, is the common 
- though all are not favoured with it 
but the acquired improve- 
ment of-it in different men, make a much greater diſtinction 


between them than nature had made. 
to ſay, that the improvement of rea 
ed and the prudent in the European 
bove the Hottentots, and other ſavag 
rages are by nature ſuperior to the 


Fes 


* The word reaſon in this place is not co 
of reaſoning or inferring one thing from 
intellectual powers of man. | 


_ I could even venture 
a hath raiſed the learn- 
world, almoſt as much a- 
es of Africa, as thoſe ſa- 
birds, the beaits, and the 


onfined to the mere faculty 
another, but includes all the 
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Now the deſign of logick is to teach us the right uſe of 
our reaſon, or intellectual powers, and the i improvement of 
them in ourſelves and others; this is not only neceſſary in or- 
der to attain any competent knowledge in the ſciences, or the 
affairs of learning, but to govern both the greater and the 
meaner actions of life. It is the cultivation of our reaſon. 
by which we are better enabled to diſtinguiſh good from e- 
vil, as well as truth from falſhood : and both theſe are mat- 
ters of the higheſt importance, whether we regard this life 
or the life to come. * | 

The purſuit and acquifition of truth is of infinite con- 
cernment to mankind, Hereby we become acquainted with * 
the name of things both in heaven and earth, and their va- | 
rious relations to each other. It is by this means we diſco- 
yer our duty to God and our fellow-creatures: by this we 
arrive at the knowledge of natural religion, and learn to 
confirm our faith in divine revelation, as well as to under- 
ſtand what is revealed. Our wiſdom, prudence and piety, 
our preſent conduct and our future hope, are all influenced 
by the uſe of our rational powers in the ſearch after truth, 

There are ſeveral things that make it very neceſſary 
that our reaſon ſhould have ſome aſſiſtance in the 8 or 
uſe of it. 
be firſt is, the depth and difficulty of many 1 and 
the weakneſs of our reaſon to ſee far into things at once, 
and penetrate to the bottom of them. It was a ſaying among 
the ancients, Veritas in puteo, truth lies in a well; and to 
carry on this metaphor, we may very juſtly ſay, that logick 
does, as it were, ſupply us with ſteps whereby we may go 
down to reach the water; or it frames the links of a chain 
whereby we may draw the water up from the bottom. Thus, 
by the means of many reaſonings well connected together, 


philoſophers in our age have drawn a thouſand truths out 


of the depths of darkneſs, which our laber were utterly 
unacquainted with. 15 
Another thing that makes it neceſſary for our + reaſon to 


The right Uſe of Reaſon. 3 
have ſome aſſiſtance given it, is the diſguiſe and falſe colours 
in which many things appear to us in this preſent imperfect 
ſtate: there are a thouſand things which are not in reality 
what they appear to be, and that both in the natural and mo- 
ral world: ſo the ſun appears to be flat as a plate of ſilver, 
and to be leſs than twelve inches in diaineter : the moon ap- 
pears to be as big as the ſun; and the rainbow appears to be 
a large ſubſtantial arch in the ſky; all which are in realicy 
groſs falſhoods. So knavery puts on the face of juſtice, hy- 
pocriſy and ſuperſtition wear the vizard of piety, deceit and 
evil are often clothed in the ſhapes and appearances of _ 
truth and goodneſs, Now logick helps us to {trip off the out- 
ward diſguiſe of things, and to bens them, and jadge of 
them in their own nature. 

There is yet a farther proof of our intellectual or rational 
powers needing ſome aſſiſtance, and that is, becauſe they are 
ſo frail and fallible in the preſent ſtate; we are impoſed up- 
on at home as well as abroad; we are deceived by our ſenſes, 
by our imaginations. by our paſſions and appetites; by the 
authority of men, by education and cuſtom, &c. and we are 
led into frequent errors, by judging according to theſe falſe 
and flattering principles, rather than according to the nature 
of things. Something of this frailty is owing to our very 
conſtitution, man being compounded of fleſh and ſpirit: 
ſomething of it ariſes from our infant ſtate, and our growing 
up by ſwall degrees to manhood, ſo that we form a thouſand 
judgments before our reaſon is mature. But there is till 
more of it owing to our original defection from God, and the 
fooliſh and evil diſpoſitions that are found in fallen man: ſo 
that one great part of the deſign of logick is to guard us a- 
gainſt the deluſive influences of our meaner powers, to cure 
the wiſtakes of immature judgment, and to raiſe us in ſome. 
+ meaſure from the ruins of our fall. | | | 

It is evident enough from all thele things, that our reaſon 
needs the aſſiſtance of art in our enquiries after truth or 
duty; and wähnt ſome {kill and diligence in forming our 
A 2 
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judgment aright, we ſhall be led into frequent miſtakes, both 


in matters of ſcience, and in matters of practice, and ſome of 


theſe miſtakes may prove fatal too. 8 
J he art of logick, even as it aſſiſts us to gain the know- 


ledge of the ſeiences, leads us on towards virtue and happi- 


neſs; for all our ſpeculative acquaintance with things ſhould 
be made ſubſer vient to our better conduct in the civil and the 
religious life. This is infinitely more valuable than all ſpe- 
culations, and a Wiſe man will uſe them chiefly for this better 
purpoſe, : 

All the good judgment and prudence that any man exerts 
m his common concerns of life, without the advantage of 
Jearning, is called natural logick: and it is but a higher ad- 
vancement, and a farther aſſiſtance of our rational powers 
that is deſigned by and expeRed from this artificial Jo- 
gick. | 

In order to attain this, we muſt enquire what are the prin- 
cipal operations of the mind, which are put forth in the exer- 
ciſe of our reaſon : and we ſhall find them to be theſe four, 


(viz.) perception, judgment, argumentation, and diſpoſition, 
No the art of logick is compoſed of thoſe obſervations and 
rules, which men have made about theſe four operations of 


the mind, preception, judgment, reaſoning, and diſpoſition, in 
order to aſſiſt and improve them. | 
I. Perception, conception, or apprehenſion, is the mere 
ſimple contemplation of things offered to our mind, without 
alſit wing or denying any thing concerning them. So we con- 
ceive or think of a horſe, a tree, high, ſwift, flow, animal, 


time, motion, matter, mind, life, death, &c. The form 


under which theſe things appear to the mind, or the 
reſult of our conception or apprehevſion, is called an i- 


dea. 
II. Judgment is that operation of the mind, whereby we 


| join two or more ideas together by one affir mation or nega- 


tion, that is, we either affirm or deny this to be that. So this 


tree is high; that werk is not ſwift; the mind of man is a 
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thinking being; mere matter has no thought belonging to it; 


God is juſt; good men are often miſerable. in this world; a 


righteous governor will make a difference betwixt the evil and 


the good; which ſentences are the effect of judgment, and are 


called Propoſitions. 

III. Argumentation or reaſoning is that operation of the 
mind, whereby we infer one thing, i. e one propoſition, from 
two or more propoſitions premiſed. Or it is the draving a 
concluſion, which before was either unknown, or dark, or 
doubtful, from ſome propoſitions which are more knowu and 
evident. So when we have judged that matter cannot think, 
and that the wind of man doth think, we then infer and con- 
clude, that therefore the mind of man is not matter. 
So we judge thar a juſt governor will make a difference 
between the evi! and the good; we judge alſo that God is a 
juſt governor; and from thence we conclude, that God will 
make a difference betwixt the evil and the good, 

'T his argumentation may be carried on farther, thus, God 
will one time or another make a difference between the good 


and the evil: but there is little or no difference made in this 
world. Therefore there muſt be another world wherein 


this difference ſhall be made. 

Theſe inferences or concluſions are the effects of reaſoning, 
2nd the three propoſitions taken al together are called a N 
logiſm or argument. 

LV. Diſpoſicion is that operation of the mind, hae we 
put the ideas, propoſitions and arguments, which we have 
formed concerning one ſubje@, into ſuch an order as is fitteſt 


to gain the cleateſt knowledge of it, to retain it longeſt, and 


to explain it to others in the beſt manner: or, in ſhort, it is 
the ranging of our thoughts in ſuch order, as is beſt for 
our on and others conception and memory. The effect of 
this operation is called method. This very deſcription of the 


four operations of the mind and their effects in this order, 


is an Inſtance or example of method, 


Tn 


Now as the art of logick aſſiſts our conception, ſo it gives 
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; us a large and comprehenſive view of the ſubjects we enquire 
into, as well as a clear and diſtin knowledge of them. as 
itt regulates our judgment and our reaſoning, ſo it ſecures us 
from miſtakes, and gives us a true and certain knowledge of 
things; and as it furniſhes us with method, ſo it makes our. 
knowledge of things both eaſy and regular, and guards our 
| thoughts from confuſion, 
| Logick 1 is divided into four parts, according to theſe four 
operations of the mind, which it directs, and therefore we 
ſhall treat of it in this arder, | 
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Of W we” Ideas, 


1 HE firſt part of logick oy obſervations and pre- 
F cepts about the firſt operation of the mind, perception 
or conception: and ſince all 3 how wide and 
large ſoever it grow, is founded upon our conceptions and i- 
deas, here we ſhall conſider, | 
1. The general nature of them. | 
2. The objects of our conception, or the archetypes or 
patterns of theſe ideas. 
3- The ſeveral diviſions of 1 
4. The words and terms whereby our ideas are expreſ- 
ſed, 
Q $a General LireQions about our dons, 


S. Special rules to direct our conceptions, 
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Of the Nature of "EY 


IRST, the nature PS conception or perceptian * ſhall 
juſt be mentianed, though this may ſeem to belong to 
another ſciente rather than logick. | | 
Perceprioa is that a& of the mind (or, 2 as ſome Shitoſo- 
phers call it, rather a paſſion or impreſſion) whereby the wind 
becomes conſcious of any thing, as when I feel hunger, 
thirſt, or cold, or heat; when J ſee a horſe, a tree, or a 
man; When I hear a human voice, or thunder; I am con- 


ſcious of theſe things, and this is called perception, If I ſtu- 


dy, meditate, wiſh, or fear, I am conſcious of theſe inward 
acts alſo, and my mind perceives its own . wiſhes, fears, 
&c. 


in the mind; it is a repreſentation of ſomething that we have 
ſeen, felt, heard, &c. or been conſcious of. That notion or 


| form of a horſe, a tree, or a man, which is in the mind, 
called the idea of a horſe, a tree, or a man. 


'T hat notion of hunger, cold, found, colour, thought, or 
wiſh, or fear, which is in the mind, is n the idea of han- 


ger, cold, ſound, wiſh, &c. 


It is not the outward object, or thing ' which 1 is perceived, 


(viz) the horſe, the man, &c. nor is it the very perception 


or ſenſe and feeling, viz. of hunger, or cold, &c. which is 
called the idea; but it is the thing as it exiſts in the mind by 


=. Note, the words conception and perception are often uſed promiſ] . 
cuoully, as I have done here, becauſe I would not embaraſs a learner 
with too many diſtinctions; but if I were to diſtinguiſh them, I would ſay 


perception is the conſciouſneſs of an object when preſent : conception 1 


the forming an idea of the object whether preſent or abſent. 


An idea is generally defiped a e ee of a thing 
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idea, whether the object be preſent or 
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| = | way . oi or repreſencation that is properly called; the 


F 


bſent. 


As a horſe, a man, a tree, are the outward objects of our 


perception, and the outward archerypes or patterns of our i- 


RF in logick. To fee a horſe, or to fee 


is another. 
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rally called images, eſpecially if the i 
Fcluded, Thole inward repreſentations 
#rit, thought, love, hatred, cauſe, effect, 
mental ideas, belonging more eſpecially 
Fry nothing of ſhape or ſenſe in them. 
caſion to ipeak more particularly of 
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dess: ſo our own ſenſations of bunge cold &c. are alſo in- 
Þ ward archetypes, or patterns of our ideas: but the notions 
or pictures of theſe things, as they are conſidered. or conceĩv- 
ed in the mind, are preciſely the ideas that we have to do with 


cold, is one thing; to 


think of, and con ver ſe about a man, a horſe, hunger, or cold, 


Among all theſe ideas, fach as a bodies, are gene- 
dea of the ihape be in- 
which we have of ſpi- 


&c. are more pure and 
to the mind, and car- 

But I ſhall have oc- 
the original and the 


Jollen of ideas in the third chapter. I proceed theretore 
now to conſider the objects of our ideas. 
9 F 
E H 
Of the Objects of Perception. 
SECT: I 


Of Being in gerer 


cording to which the idea is formed; a 
dos, reaſons, and long diſcourſes, 


* 
Is 


i 


FE 


HE object of perception is that w ich i is repreſented in 
the idea, that which is the archetype or pattern, ac- 


d thus judgment, pro- 
may all become the 


4 es of perception; but in this place we ſpeak chiefly of 
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che firſt and more ſimple objects of it, before they are joined þ 
and formed into propoſitions or diſcourſes. 


Every object of our idea is called a theme, make] it be 
a being or not- being; for not-being may be propoſed io 


our thoughts, as well as that which has a real being. But 


let us firſt treat of beings, and that in the largeſt extent of 


the word. 
A being is conſidered as poſſible, or as actual. 


When it is conſidered as poſlible, it is ſaid to have an & | 
ſence or nature; ſuch were all things before their creation: 


when it is conſidered as actual, then it is ſaid to have exiſtence 
alſo; ſuch are all things which are created, and God himſelf 


the creator. 


Eſſence therefore is but the very nature of any being, whe- | 
ther it be actually exiſting or no. A roſe in winter has an 


eſſence, in ſummer it has exiſtence alſo. | 
Note, there is but one being which includes exiſtence in 
the very eſſence of it, and that is God, who therefore actual. 
ly exiſts by natural and eternal neceſſity: but the actual exiſ. 
tence of every creature is very diſtinct from its eflence, for 
it may be or may not be, as God pleaſes. 
Again, every being is conſidered either as ſubſiſting in and 
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by it ſelf, and then it is called a fubſtance; or it ſubſiſts in 


and by another, and then it is called a mode, or manner of 
being. I hough few writers allow mode to be called a be- 


ing in the fame- perfect ſenſe as a ſubſtance is; and ſome © 


modes have evidently more of real entity or being than o- 
thers, as will appear when we come to treat of them, Theſe 
things will furoiſh us with matter for larger diſcourſe in 
the following ſections. 
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Of Sub/lances and their various Kinds, - 


4 \ Subſtance is a being which can ſubſiſt by itſelf, without 


tion of ſubſiſting by itſelf gives occaſion to logicians to call ir 
a a ſubſtance. So a horſe, a houſe, wood, ſtone, water, fire, 
7 a ſpirit, a body, an angel, are called ſubſtances, becauſe they 
depend on nothing but God for their exiſtence, 


an add, it is that which is the ſubject of modes or accidents; a 
I body is the ſubſtance or ſubjeR, irs ſhape is the mode. 

ia But leſt we be led into miſtakes, let us here take notice, 
al. that when a ſubſtance is ſaid to ſubſiſt without dependance 


eil. upon another created being, all that we mean is, that it cannot 
FS * * | ® 
for Þ7 be annihilated, or utterly deſtroyed and reduced to nothing, by 


any power inferior to that of our creator; though its preſent 
nd particular form, nature and properties may be altered and 


in deſtroyed by many inferior cauſes ; a horſe may die and turn 


of to duſt; wood may be turned into fire, ſmoke and aſhes; 


be ·¶ a houſe into rubbiſh, and water into ice or vapour; but the 


me fubſtance or matter of which they are made ſtill remains, tho? 


- the forms and ſhapes of it are altered. body may ceaſe to 
eſe be a houſe or a horſe, but it is a body (till; and in this 


in ſenſe it depends only upon God for its exiſtence, 
Among ſubſtances ſome are thinking or conſcious beings, 


or having a power of thought, ſuch as the mind of man, God, 


angels. Some are extended, and ſolid or impenetrable, that 


hare alſo a power of reſiſtance, or exclude every thing of 
the ſame kind from being in the ſame * This is the 
proper character of matter or body. TY. | 


dependance upon any other created being. The no- 


je- It has been uſual alſo in the Tar nk of ſubſtance to 


is, they have dimenſions of length, breadth, and depth, and 
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As for the idea of ſpace, whether it be void or full, i. e. a 
vacuum or a plenum, whether it be interſperſed among all 
bodies, or may be ſuppoſed to reach beyond the bounds of the 
creation, it is an argument too long and too hard to be diſ- 
puted in this place what the nature of it is: it has been much 
debated whether it be a real ſubſtance, or a mere conception 
of the mind, whether it be the immenſity of the divine na- 
ture, or the mere order of eo-· exiſtent beings, whether it be 
the manner of our conception of the diſtances of bodies, or 
a mere nothing. Therefore I drop the mention of it here, 
and tefer the reader to the firſt eſſay among the philoſophi- 
cal eſſays by I. W. publiſhed 1733. 

Now if we ſeclude ſpace out of our confideration; there will 
remain but two forts of ſubſtances in the world, i. e. matter 
and mind, or as we other wife call them, body and ſpirit; at 
leaſt we have no ideas of any other ſubſtance but theſe *. 


© Becauſe men have different ideas and notions of ſubſtance 1 thought 

it not proper entirely y to omit all accounts of them, and therefore have 
thrown them into the margin, 
Some philoſophers ſuppoſe that our acquaintance with matter or mind 
reaches no farther than the mere properties of them, and that there is a 
ſort of unknown being, which is the ſubſlance or the ſubject by which 
theſe properties of ſolid extenfion and of cogitation are ſupported, and 
in which theſe properties inhere or exiſt, But perhaps this notion ariſes 
only from our turning the mere abſtracted or logical notion of ſubſtance 
or ſelf ſubſiſting into the notion of a diſtin& phyſical or natural being, 
without any neceſſity. Solid extenſion ſeems to me to be the very {ub 
ſtance cf matter, or of all bodies; and a power of thinking, which is al- 
ways in act, ſeems to be the very ſubſtance of all ſpirits; for God him: 
ſelf is an intelligent, almighty power ; nor is there any necd to ſeek for 
any other ſecret and unknown being or abſtracted ſubſtance entirely 
diſtinct from theſe, in order to ſupport the ſeveral modes, or properties of 
matter or mind, for theſe two ideas are ſufficient for that purpoſe; there 
fore I rather think theſe are ſubſtances, 

It muſt be confeſt, when we ſay, ſpirit is a thinking ſubſtane?, 
matter is an extended ſolid ſubſtance, we are ſometimes eddy to imagine 
that extenſion. and ſolidity are but mere modes and properties of a cer- 
tain unknown ſubſtance or ſubject which ſupports them, and which ws 
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Among ſubſtances, ſome are called ſimple, ſome are com- 


pound, whether the words be taken in a philoſophical or a vul- 


gar ſenſe. 


call body; and that a power of thinking is but a mere mode and pro- 
perty of ſome unknown ſubſtance or ſubje& which ſupports it, and 
which we call ſpirits; but I rather take this to be a mere miſtake which 
we are led into by the grammatical form and uſe of words; and per- 
Chaps our logical way of thinking by ſabſtances and modes, as well as 
our grammatical way of talking by ſubſtantives and W help to 
delude us into the ſuppoſition. 


However, that I may not be wanting to any of my readers, L would 
jet them know Mr. Locke's opinion, which has obtained much in the 


preſent age, and it is this: That our idea of any particular ſubſtance . 


is only ſuch a combination of ſimple ideas as repreſents that thing as 


ſubſiſting by itſelf, in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance 
* (ſuch as it is) is always ready to offer itfelf It is a conjunction of 


« ideas co-exiſting in ſuch a cauſe of their union, and makes the whole 
* ſubje& ſubſiſt by itſelf, though the cauſe of their union be unknown; 
* and our general idea of ſubſtance ariſes from he ſelf. ſubſiſtence of this 


collection of ideas.“ 
Now if this notion of ſubſtance reſt here, and be coaſidered merely 


as an unknown cauſe of the union of properties, it is much more eaſy 
to be admitted: but if we proceed to ſupport a ſort of real, ſubſtantial, 


diſtinct being, different from ſolid quantity or extenſion 1a bodies, and 
different from a power of thinking in ſpirits, in my opinion it is the in- 
troduction of a needleſs ſcholaſtical notion into the real nature of things, 
and then fancying it to have a real exiſtence. 


Mr. Locke, in his eſſay of hum. und. book II. ch. 22. (. 2. ſeems to 


ridicule this common idea of ſubſtance, which men have generally ſup - 
poſed to be a ſort of ſubſtratum diſtinct from al] properties whatſoever, 
nd to be the ſupport of all properties. Yet in book IV. ch. 3.4. 6. he 
ſeems to ſuppoſe there may be ſome ſuch unknown ſubſtratum, which 
ay be capable of receiving the properties both of matter and of mind, 
(viz ) extenſion, ſolidity, and cogitation; for he ſuppoles it poſſihle for 
Cod to add cogitation to that ſubſtance which is corporeal, and thus to 
auſe matter to think, If this be true, then ſpi its (for ought we know) 
may be corporeal beings or thinking bodies, which is a doctrine too 


favourable to the mortality of the ſoul, But I leave theſe debates to the 


philoſophers of the age, and will not be too poſitive in my opinion of 
bis abſtruſe ſued, | 
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rits, Which have no manner of compoſition in them, andi in 


. 
which all other bodies are compounded: elements are ſuch] | 
ſubſtances as cannot be reſolved, or reduced, into two or more $ 
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Simple ſubſtances, in a philoſophical ſenſe, are either {pi- | 


EEO 5 — 


this ſenſe God is called a ſimple being; or they are the fert] 5 
principles of bodies, which are uſually called elements, of | 


3 PSS 2 


ſubſtances of different kinds. 1 
The various ſects of philoſophers have attribated a bo. : 


ncur of this name to various things. The Peripateticks, or 
followers of Ariſtotle, made fire, air, earth and water, to, 


1 
be the four elements, of which all earthly things were com · 7 F 
pounded; and they ſuppoſed the heavens to be a quinteſſence 4 t 
or a fifth ſort of body diſtin from all theſe: but fince ex Jv 
perimental philoſophy and mathematicks have been better un · 
derſtood, this doctrine has been abundantly refured, T ol 
chemiſts make ſpirit, ſalt, ſulphur, water and earth, to be 
their five elements, becauſe they can reduce all terreſtrial þ 
thivgs to theſe five: this ſeems to come nearer the truthÞ 
though they are not all agreed in this enumeration of ele 8 
ments. In ſhort, our modern philoſophers generally ſuppoſh = 
matter or body to be one ſimple principle, or ſolid extenſion, ; in 
which being diverſified by its various ſhapes, quantities, nog 
tions and ſituations, makes all the varieties that are found inffr 
the univerſe, and therefore they make little ule of the word 
clement. be 

Compound ſubſtances are made up of two or more ſimpiſ ai 
ſubſtances; ſo every thing in this whole material creation 
that can be reduced by the art of man into two or more diſſ co 
ferent principles or ſubſtances, is a compound voy in chMan 
philoſophical ſenſe, of 

But if we take the words ſimple and compound in a vulgif lh 
ſenſe, then all thoſe are ſimple ſubſtances. which are general de 


ly eſteemed uniform in their natures. So every herb is calf , 


ma 
See more . this argument in philoſophical eſſays, before cite lat 


eſſay ad. er 


; lc. un The right Uk of eaſon. 15 
I ed a ſimple; and every metal and mineral, tho* the chemiſt 
af B perhaps may find all his ſeveral elements in each of them, So 


ö a needle is a ſimple body, being only made of ſteel; but a 
If k ſword or a knife is a compound, becauſe its haft or handle 


is made of materials different from th blade. So the bark of 


Peru, or the juice of ſorrel is a ſimple medicine: but when 
the apothecary's art has mingled _ ſimples together, it 


becomes a compound, as diaſcordium o mithridate. 


The terms of pure and mixt, when applied to bodies, are 


much a- kin to ſimple and compound. So a guinea is pure 


gold, if it has nothing but gold in it, without any alloy or 


baſer metal: but if any other Wade or metal be mingled | 
with it, it is called a mixt ſubſtance or body. 


Subſtances are alſo divided into animate and i — Ani- 


mate ſubſtances are either animal or vegetabie * 


Some of the animated ſubſtances have W organical or 


inſtrumental parts fitted for a variety of motions from place 
to place, and a ſpring of life within 2 as beaſts, 


birds, fiſhes, and inſects; theſe are called animals. Other 
animated ſubſtances are called vegetables, which have with- 


in themſelves the principles of another ſort of life and 
growth, and of various productions of leaves, flowers and 
fruit, ſuch as we ſee in plants, herbs and trees. 


And there are other ſubſtances, which are called inanimate, 


becauſe they have no ſort of life in them, as carthy — 
Nair, water, &c. 


Ibere is alſo one ſort of ſubſtance or oh which is 


1 compounded of body and mind, or a rational ſpirit united ro 


an animal; ſuch is mankind. Angels, or any other beings 
of the fpirieual and inviſible world, who have aſſumed viſible 
ſhapes for a ſeaſon, can hardly be reckoned among this or- 
der of compounded beings; becauſe they drop their bodies, and 


* Note, vegetables as well as animals, have gotten the name of ani= 


mated ſubſtances, becauſe ſome of the ancients ſuppoſed herbs and 


plants, beaſts and birds, &c. to have a ſort of ſouls diſtinct from mat- : 
er or body. | 
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diveſt themſelves of thoſe viſible ſhapes, when their particular 1 
meſſage is performed, and thereby ſhew that theſe bodies do 
not belong to their natures. | f 


0 
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Of Modes, and 7 their various Kinds, and fri of efſent tial and | 
| accidental Modes. ; 


HE next fort of objects which are repreſented in our 
ideas, are called modes, or manners of being &. 4 
A mode is that which cannot ſubſiſt in and of itſelf, but is 
always eſteemed as belonging to, and ſubſiſting by, the help of 7 
ſome ſubſtance, which for that reaſon is called its ſubject. AP 
mode muſt depend on that ſubſtance for its very exiſtence 
and being; and that not as a being depends on its cauſe, (for 
ſo ſubſtances themſelves depend on God their creator; ) but 
the very being of a mode depends on ſome ſubſtance for its 
ſubject, in which it is, or to which it belongs; ſo motion, 
ſhape, quantity, weight, are modes of the body; knowledge. 
wit, folly, love, doubting, judging, are modes of the mind; 
for the one cannot ſubſiſt without body, and the other cannot 4 
ſubſiſt without mind. J 
Modes have their ſeveral] diviſions, as well as ſubſtances, 
I. Modes are either eſſential, or accidental. 
An eſſential mode or. attribute, is that which belongs to : 
the very nature or eſſence of the ſubject wherein it is; and 


* Note, the term mode is by ſome authors applied chiefly to the 
relations or relative manners of being. But in logical treatiſes it i: N 
often uſed in a larger ſenſe, and extends to all attributes whatſoe ver 
and includes the moſt eſſential and inward properties, as well as outward} ˖ 
reſpecis and relations, and reaches to actions themſelves as well as 
manners of action. 
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and the ſubject can never have the N without ĩt; ſuch is 
roundneſs in a bowl, hardneſs in a ſtone, ſoſtneſs in water, vi- 
tal motion in an animal, ſolidity in matter, thinking in a ſpirit; 
for though that piece of wood which is now a bowl may be 


made ſquare, yet if roundneſs be taken away, it is no Jonger a 
bowl: fo that very fleſh and bones, which is now an animal, 


1 may be without life or inward motion; but if all motion be en- 


tirely gone, it is no longer an animal bor a carcaſe : ſo if a bo- 
dy or matter be diveſted of ſolidity, it i is a mere void ſpace or 


nothing; and if ſpirit be entirely without thinking, I have no 
2? idea of any thing that is left in it; therefore ſo far as I am a- 


ble to judge, conſciouſneſs muſt be its eſſential attribute &: 
thus all the perfections of God are alk, his attributes, for he 


cannot be without them. 


An eſſential mode is either primary ſecondary. 
A primary eſſential mode is the firſt or chief thing that con- 


[ ſtitutes any being in its particular eſſence or nature, and makes 
it to be that which it is, and diſtinguiſhes it from all other be- 
ings: this is called the difference in the definition of things, of 


which hereafter: ſo roundneſs is the primary eſſential mode, 
or difference of a bow] : the meeting of two lines is the prima- 


ry eſſential mode, or the difference of an angle: the perpendi - 
cularity of theſe lines to each other is the diſference of a right 


angle: ſolid extenſion is the primary attribute, or difference of 


matter: conſciouſneſs, or at leaſt a power of thinking, is the 
difference, or primary attribute of a | iritf: and to fear and 
7 love God, is the primary attribute of a pious man. 


A ſecondary eſſential mode is any other attribute of a thing, 


Note, when I call ſolid extenſion an eſſer tial mode or attribute of 
matter, and a power of thinking an eſſential mode or attribute of a ſpi- 
2 rit, I do it in compliance with common forms of ſpeech ; but perhaps 
ia reality theſe are the very eſſences or ſubſtances. themſelves, and the 


moſt ſubſtantial ideas that we can frame of body and ſpirit, and have 


, no need of any (we know not what) my or uuintelligible ſubſtance 
| 


to ſupport them in their exiſtence or being, 
I See the precee ding note. 


| 
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which is not of primary conſideration: this is ealled a proper- 


ſpecially of a complex being, fo far as we are acquainted with 
it; ſometimes it depends upon, and follows from the eſſence of 
it; ſo volubility, or aptneſs to roll, is the property of a bowl, 


to love his neighbour. 

An accidental mode, or an accident; is ſach a node 43 oh not 
neceſſary to the being of a thing, for the ſubject may be with- 
out it, and yet remain of the ſame nature that it was before; 


Juſtice, folly, ſickneſs, health, are the accidents of a man. Mo- 
tion, ſquareneſs, or any particular ſhape or ſize, are the acci- 


of it; for a body muſt have ſome ſize and ſhape, nor can it be 
without them: ſo hope, fear, wiſhing, aſſenting and doubting, 
are accidents of the mind, though thinking in general ſeems to 
be eſſential to it. | 


accident to the ſenſe in which I have deſcribed it. 


cidental. 


for ſaffron is alſo yellow, and lead is ductile. 


and is derived from its roundneſs. Mobility and figure or ſhape | 
are properties of matter; and it is the property of a pions man 


dents of body: yet ſhape and ſize in general are eſſential modes 


Here it ſhould be noted alſo, that though the word proper- 
ty be limited ſometimes in logical treatiſes to the ſecondray ef- | 
ſential mode, yet it is uſed in common language to ſignify theſe | | 
four ſorts of modes; of which ſome are eſlengial, and ſome ac- |. 


ty: ſometimes indeed it goes toward making up the effence, e- | 


— 
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or it is that mode which may be ſeparated or aboliſhed from its 
ſubject; ſo ſmoothneſs or roughneſs, blackneſs or whiteneſs, 
motion or reſt, are the accidents of a bowl; for theſe may be 
all changed, and yet the body remain a bowl ſtill: learning, | 
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Here obſerve, that the name of accident hs been oftentimes . 
given by the old Peripatetick philoſophers to all modes, whe- 
ther eſſential or accidental; but the moderns confine this word 
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(2., Such as belong only to one kind of ſubject, but not to | 


(...) Such as belong to every ſubject of that kind, ns not | 
only to thoſe ſubjects. So yellow colour and dudlility are pro- |! 
perties of gold; they belong to all gold, but not only to gold; 3 
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every ſubject of that kind. So learning, reading, and writing. 
are properties of human nature; * belong only to man, but 
not to all men. 

(3.) Such as belong to every ſubje of one kind, and only 
to them, but not always. So ſpeech or language is a property 
of man, for it belongs to all men, and to men ouly; k but men 


are not always ſpeaking. 


(4) Sach as belong to every ſubject of one kind, and to them 
only and always. So ſhape and diviſibility are properties of 
body; ſo omniſcience and omnipotence are properties of the 
divine nature, for in this ſenſe properties and attributes are 
the ſame, and except in logical treatiſes there is ſcarce any diſ- 
tintioa made between them. Theſe are called propria quarto 
modo in the ſchools, or properties of the fourth ſort, 

Note, where there is any one property or eſſential attribute 
ſo ſuperior to the reſt, that it appears plainly that all the reſt 
are derived from it, and ſuch as is ſufficiear to give a full di- 
ſtinction of that ſubject from all other ſubjects, this attribute or 
property is called the eſſential difference, as is before declared; 
and we commonly ſay, the eſſence _ thing conſiils in it; 
ſo the eſſence of matter in general ſeems to conſiſt in ſolidity, 
or ſolid extenſion. But for the moſt part we are fo much at a 
loſs in finding out the intimate effence of particular natural bo- 
dies, that we are forced to diſtinguiſh the eſſential difference 
of moſt things by a combination of properties. So a ſparrow 
is a bird which has ſuch coloured feathers, and ſuch a parti- 
cular ſize, ſhape and motion. So wormwood is an herb which 
has ſuch a leaf of ſach a colour and ſhape, and taſte, and ſuch 


| a root and ſtalk. So beaſts and fiſhes, minerals, metals and 


works of art ſometimes as well as of nature, are An 


F by ſuch a collection of properties, 
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T he farther Diviſions of Made. | 


II. HE ſecond diviſion of modes is into abſolute and re- 

lative. An abſolute mode is that which belongs 
to its ſubj:&, without reſpect to any other beings whatſoever : 
but a relative mode is derived from the regard that one being 
has to others. So roundneſs and ſmoothneſs are the abſolute 
modes of a bowl; for if there were nothing elſe exiſting in the 
whole creation, a bowl might be round and ſmooth : but great- 
nels and ſmallneſs are relative modes; for the very ideas of 
them are derived merely from the compariſon of one being 
with others; a bowl of four inches diameter is yery great, 
compared with one of an inch and an half; but it is very ſmall 
in compariſon of another bowl, whole diameter is eighteen or 
twenty jnches. Motion is the abſolute mode of a body, bur 
ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs are relative ideas; for the motion of a 
bowl on a bowling-green is ſwift, when compared with a ſnail; 


and it is flow, when compared with a cannon- bullet. 


Theſe relative modes are largely treated of by ſome logical 
and metaphyſical writers under the name of relation: and theſe 
relations themſelves are farther ſubdivided into ſuch as ariſe 
f:om the nature of things, and ſuch as ariſe merely from the 
operation ot our mind; one ſort are called real relations, the 
other mental; ſo the likeneſs of one egg to another is a real 
relation, becauſe it ariſes from the real nature of things; for 
whether there was any man or mind to conceive it or no, one 
egg would be like another: but when we conſider an egg as 
a noun ſubſtantive in grammar, or as ſig nified by the letters e, 
g g/ theſe are mere mental relations, and derive their very 
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called by the ſchools entia rationis, or ſecond notions, which 
have no real being, but by the operations of the mind. 
III. The third diviſion of modes ſhews us, they are either 


iattinſical or extrinſical. Iatrinſical modes are conceived to 


AE een ee Hh 


be ja the ſubject or ſubitance ; as when we ſay a globe is round, 


or ſwift, rolling, or at reſt: or when we ſay, a man is tall or 
learned, theſe are intrinſick modes: but extrinſick modes are 
ſuch as ariſe from ſomething that is not in the ſubject or ſub- 
ſtance itſelf ; but it is a manner of being, which ſome ſubſtances 
attain by reaſon of ſomething that is external or foreign to the 
ſubject; as, this globe lies within two yards of the wall; or, 
this man is beloved or hated, Note, ſuch ſort of modes, as 
this laſt example are called external denominations. 

IV. There is a fourth diviſion much a-kin to this, whereby 
modes are ſaid to be inherent or adherent, that is, proper or 
improper. Adherent or improper modes ariſing from the 
Joining of ſome accidental ſubſtance to 0 chief ſubje&, which 
yet may be ſeparated from it; ſo when a bowl is wet, or a boy 
is clothed, theſe are adherent modes; tor the water and the 


clothes are diſtinct ſubſtances, which adhere to the bowl, or to 


the boy: but when we ſay, the bowl is ſwift or round; when 
we ſay, the boy is ſtrong or witty, theſe are proper or inhe- 
rent modes, for they have a fort of inbeing i in the ſubſtance it- 
ſelf, and do not ariſe from the addition of any other lubitance 
to __ t 

V. Action and paſſion are modes or manners which belong 
to ſubſtances, and ſhould not entirely be omitted here. When 


a ſmith with a hammer ſtrikes a piece r the hammer and 


the ſmith are both agents, or ſubjects of action; the one is the 
prime or ſupreme, the other the ſubordinate: the iron is the 


patient, or the ſubject of paſſion, in a philoſophical ſenſe, be- 


cauſe jt receives the operation of the agent: though this ſenſe 
of the words paſſion and patient dt fers much from the vulgar 
meaniug of them &. Ba 


Note, agent  Ggnifie the doer, patient the ſufferer, a Aion is doing, 
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VI. The fixth divifion of modes may be into phyſical, i. e. 


natural, civil, moral, and ſupernatural, So when we conſider 


the apoſtle Paul, who was a little man, a Roman by the privi- 
lege of his birth, a man of virtue or honeſty, and an inſpired 
apoltle; his low ſtature is a phyſical mode, his being a Roman 
is a civil privilege, his honeſty is a moral conſideration, and his 
being inſpired is ſupernatural, | 

VII. Modes belong either to body or to ſpirit, or to both. 
Modes of body belong only to matter or to corporeal beings; 


and theſe are ſhape, ſize, ſituation, or place, &c. Modes of | 


ſpirit Eng 0n'y to minds; ſuch are knowledge, aſſent, diſſent, 
doubting, reaſoning, & :. Modes wi ich belong to both have 


been ſome imes called mixt modes, or human modes, for theſe 
are only found in kuman nature, which is compounded both of 


body and ſpirit; ſuch are ſen/ation, imagination, paſſion, 


Kc in all which there is a concurrence of the operations | 


both of mind and body, i. e. of animal and ee na- 
ture. 


But the modes of body may be yet farther diſtinguiſhed, 


Some of them are primary modes or qualities, for they belong | 
to bodies conſidered in themſelves, whether there were any | 
man to take notice of them or no; ſuch are thoſe before-men- 2 
tioned, (viz) ſhape, ſize, ſituation, &c. Secondery qualities, 3 


or modes, are ſuch ideas as we aſcribe to bodies on account of 


ihe various impreſſions which are made on the ſenſes of men 


by them; and theſe are called ſenſible qualities, which are ve- 
ry numerous; ſuch are all colours, as red, green, blue, 


&c. ſuch are all ſounds, as ſharp, ſhrill, loud, boarſe; all 7 
taſtes, as ſweet, bitter, ſour; all ſmells, whether pleaſant, | 


offenſive, or indifferent; and all tactile qualities, or ſuch as 
aſſect the touch or FS (viz.) Heat, cold, &c. ITheſe 


are properly called {econdary qualities; for though we are | 


paſſion i 8 ſuffering: agent and action have retained their original and : 
rhiloſc phical ſenſe, though patient and paſſion have red nary dif 5 


ferent Cay © in enen language, 
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ready to conceive them as exiſting in the very bodies themſelves 
which affect our ſenſes, yet true philoſophy has moſt undeni- 
ably proved, that all theſe are really various ideas or percep- 
tions excited in human nature, by the different impreſſions 
that bodies make upon our ſenſes by their primary modes, 1, e. 
by means of their different ſhape, ſize, motion and poſition of 
thoſe little inviſible parts that compoſe them. Thence it fol- 
lows, that a ſecondary quality, din as in the bodies them- 
ſelves, is nothing elſe but a power or aptitude to produce ſuch 
ſenſations in us: fee Locke's r on * underſtanding, book 
II. chap. 8. | 

VIII. I might add, in the laſt place, 


that as modes belong to 


ſubſtances, ſo there are ſome alſo that are but modes of other 


modes; for though they ſubſiſt in and by the ſubſtance, a8 
the original ſubje& of them, yet they are properly and direct. 
ly attributed to ſome mode of that ſubſtance, Motion is the 

mode of a body; but the ſwiſtneſs, or llowneſs, of it, or its 
direction to the north or ſouth, are & modes of motion, 


Walking is the mode or manner of man, or of a beaſt; but 


walking gracefully implies a manner or mode ſuperadded to 
that action. All comparative and ſuperlative degrees of any 
quality, are the modes of a mode, as 02g: —_—_— a greater 


meaſure of ſwiftneſs. 


It would be too tedious here to run through all the modes. 
accidents, and relations at large that belong to various beings, 
and are copiouſly treated of in general in the ſcience called 
metaphyſicks, or more properly ontology: they are alſo treat- 


ed of in particular in thoſe ſciences Bar have aſſumed them 


N as their proper ſubjects. 
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5 1 v. 
Of the ten Categories, Of Subſtances modified. 


WI have thus given an account of the two chief objects 
of our ideas, (viz.) ſubſtances and modes, and their va- 
rious kinds: and in theſe laſt ſections we have briefly compriz- 
ed the greateſt part of what is neceſſary in the famous ten 


ranks of being, called the ten predicaments or categories of 


Ariſtotle, on which there are endleſs volumes of diſcourſes 
formed by ſeveral of his followers. But that the reader may 
not utterly be ignorant of them, let him know the names are 
theſe: ſubſtance, quantity, quality, relation, action, paſſion, 
where, when, ſituation and clothing. Ir would be mere loſs of 
time to ſhew how looſe, how injudicious, and even ridiculous, 
is this ten-fold diviſion of things: and whatſoever farther re- 
jates to them, and which may tend to improve uſeful know- 
ledge, ſhould be ſought in ontology, and in other ſciences, 

Beſides ſubſtance and mode, ſome of the moderns would 
have us conſider the ſubſtance modified, as a diltin& object of 
cur ideas; but I think there is nothing more that need be ſaid 
on this ſubject than this, (viz.) There is ſome difference be- 
tween a ſubſtance when it is conſidered with all its modes a- 
bout it, or clothed in all its manners of exiſtence, and 
when it is diſtinguiſned from them, and * naked with- 
out them, 
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SECT. VL 
Of Not being. 


S being is divided into ſubſtance and mode, fo we may 
confider not-being with regard to both theſe, 
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I. N ot· being is conſidered as exeluding all ſubſtance, and then 
all modes are alſo neceſſarily excluded, and this we call pure 
nihility, or mere nothing. | . 

This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or a philoſophical 
ſenſe; ſo we ſay there is nothing in the cup, in a vulgar ſenſe, 
when we mean there is no liquor in a but we cannot ſay 
there 1s nothing in the cup, in a ſtri& philoſophical ſenſe, 
while there is air in it, and perhaps a Wr of rays of "RN 
are there. 

II. Not-being, as it has e to modes or manners of 
being, may be conſidered either as a mere negation, or as a 
privation. | 

A negation is the abſence of that which does not naturally 
belong to the thing we are ſpeaking of, or which has no right, 


obligation, or neceſſity to be preſent with it; as when we ſay 


a ſtone is inanimate, or blind, or deaf, i. e. it has no life, nor 


5 fight, nor hearing; nor when we ſay a carpenter or a fiſher- 
man is unlearned, theſe are mere negations, 


But a privation is the abſence of what does naturally belong 


to the thing we are ſpeaking of, or which ought to be preſent 
| with it, as when a man or a horſe is deaf, or blind, or dead, 
or if a phyſician or a divine be unlearned, theſe are called 
|  privations: ſo the ſinfulneſs of any human action is ſaid to be 


a privation; for ſin is that want of conformity to the law of 
God, which ought to be found in every action of man. 
Note, There are ſome writers who make all fort of relative 


| modes or relations, as well as all external denominations, to be 
mere creatures of the mind, and entia rationis, and then they 
rank them alſo under the general head of not · beings; but it 
is my opinion, that whatſoever may be determined concerning 
mere mental relations and external denominations, which ſeem 
0 have ſomething leſs of entity or being in them, yet there 


are many real relations, which opght not to be reduced to ſo 
low a claſs; ſuch are the ſituation of bodies, their mutual diſ- 
tances, their particular propor:ions and meaſures, the notions | 


o fatherhood, brotherhood, ſouſhip, &c. 


all which are relative _ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ideas. The very eſſence of virtue or holineſs conſiſts in the 
conformity of our actions to the rule of right reaſon, or the | 
law of God: the nature and eſſence of ſincerity is the con- 
formity of our words and actions to our thoughts, all which 
are but mere relations, and I think we muſt not reduce ſuch 
Poſitive beings. as piety, virtue, and truth, to the rank of 
Non-entities, Which have nothing real in them, though ſin, (or 
rather the ſinfulneſs of an action) may be properly called a 
not-being, for it is a want of piety and virtue. This is the 
moſt uſual, and perhaps the juſteſt way of repreſenting theſe 
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Of the . ors of Perception or Ideas. | | 


DE AS may be divided with regued to their original their [ 
1 nature, their objects, and their qualities. 1 


3 


1 


e ” 
Of ſenſible, ſpiritual, and abftracted Ideas. g 
| Ideas, | 


** has been a great controverſy about the origin | 

of ideas, (viz.) whether any of our ideas are innate or 

no, i. e. born with us, and naturally belonging to our minds, 0 

Mr. Locke utterly denies it; others as poſitively affirm it. 
; 


Now, though this controverſy may be compromiſed, by allow- 
ing that there | is a ſenſe, wherein our firſt ideas of ſome things 
may be ſaid to be innate, (as I have ſhe wn in ſome remarks on 
Mr. Locke's eſſay, which have lain long by me) yet it doe: | 
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not belong to this place and buſineſs to have that point debated 
at large, nor will it hinder our purſuit of the preſent work 
to paſs it over in ſilence. 

There is ſufficient ground to ſay, that all our ideas, with re- 
gard to their original, may be divided into three forts, (viz.) 
ſenſible, ſpiritual, and abſtracted ideas. 

I. Senſible or corporeal ideas, are derived originally from 
our ſenſes, and from the communication which the ſoul has 
with the animal body in this preſent ſtate; ſuch are the noti- 
ons we frame of all colours, ſounds, taſtes, figures, or ſhapes and 
motions; for gur ſenſes being converſant about particular ſen- 
ſible objects become the occaſions of ſeveral diſtin perceptions 
in the mind; and thus we come by the ideas of yellow, white, 
heat, cold, ſoft, hard, bitter, ſweet, and all thoſe which we call 
ſenſible qualities. All the ideas which we have of body, and 
the ſenſible modes and properties that * to it, ſeem t to be 


derived from ſenſation. 


And howſoever theſe may be treaſured up in the memory, 
and by the work of fancy may be increaſed, diminiſhed, com- 
pounded, divided, and diverſified, eich we are ready to call 
our invention) yet they all derive their firſt nature and being 
from ſomething that has been let into our minds by one or o- 


ther of our ſenſes. If I think of a golden mountain, or a ſea 


of liquid fire, yet the ſingle ideas of ſea, fire, mountain and gold 
came into my thoughts at firſt by ſeaſarion; the mind has only 
compounded them 

II. X Spiritual or intellectual ideas & thoſe which we gain 
by reflecting on the nature and actions of our own fouls, and 
turning our thoughts within ourſelves, and obſerving what is 
tranſacted in our own minds. Such ar the ideas we have of | 
thought, aſſent, difſenc, judging, n nowledge, underſtand- 
ing, will, love, fear, hope. | 

By ſenſation the ſoul contemplates things (as it were) out of 


* Here the word ſpiritoal is uſed in a bo natural, and not in a 


ret! igious ſenſe, 


28 LOGIC. Or, Part I. 
itſelf, and gains corporeal repreſentations or ſenſible ideas: vcß 
reflexion the ſoul contemplates itſelf, and things within itſelf, | 7 
and dy this means it gains ſpiritual ideas, or 3 of | + 
things intellectual, 1 

Here it may be noted though the firſt original of theſe two 
ſorts of ideas, (viz.) ſenſible and ſpiritual, may be entirely owing | 
to theſe two principles, ſenſation and reflexion, yet the recollection 
and freſh excitation of them may be owing to a thouſand other oc | * 
caſions and occur rences of lite. We could never inform a man who 
was born blind or deaf what we mean by the words yellow, blue, | 
red, or by the words loud or ſhrill, nor convey any juſt ideas of 
theſe things to his mind, by all the powers of language, unleſs he | | 
has experienced thoſe ſenſations of tound and colour ; nor could 
ve ever gain the ideas of thought, judgment, reaſon, doubting, | © 
hoping. &c- by ail the words that man could invent, without 
turning our thoughts inward upon the actions of our own | 
ſoujs. Yet when we once have attained theſe ideas by ſenſa- | | 
tion and reflexion, they may be excited afreſh by the uſe of 
names, words, ſigns, or by any thing elſe that has been connected 
with them in our thoughts; for when two or more ideas have 
been aſſociated together, whether it be by cuſtom, or accident, 
or deſign, the one preſently brings the other to mind. 

III. Beſides theſe two which we have named, there is a third 
ſort of ideas, which are commonly called abſtracted ideas, be- 
cauſe though the original ground or occaſion of them may be 
ſenſation, or reflexion, or both, yet theſe ideas are framed by | 
another act of the mind, which we uſually call abſt raction. Now Þ 
the word ab:'raCtion ſignifies a withdrawing ſome parts of an 
idea from other parts of it, by which means ſuch abſtracted i- 
deas are formed, as neither repreſent any thing corporeal or 
ſpiritual, 1. e. any thing peculiar or proper to mind or body, 
Now theſe are of two kinds. 

Some of theſe abitratted ideas are the ol abſolute, gene- 
ral and univerſal conceptions of things conſidered in themſelves, 
without reſpect to others, ſuch as entity or being, and not · be- 
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C. III. 8 I. The right Uſe of Reaſon, 29 
J ing, eſſence, exiſtence, act. power, ſubſtance. mode, accident, 
&C. 
T be other ſort of abſtracted ideas is relative, as when we 
compare ſeveral things together, and conſider merely the rela- 
| tions of one thing to another. entirely dropping the ſubject of 
! thoſe relations, whether they be corporeal or ſpiritual; ſuch 
are our ideas of cauſe, effect. likeneſs, unliceneſs, ſubjz& ob- 
2 je, identity, or ſa neneſs and contrariety, order, and other 
' things which are treated of in ontology. 1 
Moſt of the terms of art in ſeveral ſciences may be ranked 
under this head of abſtracted ideas, as noun, pronoun. verb, in 
grammar, and the ſeveral particles of ſpeech, as wherefore, 
} therefore, when, how, although, howſoever, &c. So connec- 
tions, tranſitions, ſimilitudes, tropes, and their various forms 
in rhetorick, ; 
The abſtracted ideas, whether abſolute or relative. cannot 
ſo properly be ſaid to derive their immediate, complete and 
diſtin& original, either from ſenſation or reflexion, (i.) becauſe 
the nature and the actions both of body and ſpirit give us oc- 


e | cation to frame exact y the ſame ideas of eſſence, mode, cauſe, 


. . * 
3 
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effect. likeneſs, contrariety, &c. Therefore theſe cannot be 
called either ſenſible or ſpiritual ideas, ar they are not exact 
* repreſentations either of the peculiar qualities or actions of 
ſpirit or body, but ſeem to be a diſtinct kind of idea framed in 
the mind, to repreſent our molt general conceptions of things, 
or their relations to one another, without any regard to their 
” natures, whether they be corporeal or ſpiritual. And, 2.) the 
fame general ideas, of cauſe and effect, likeneſs, &c. may be 


transferred to a thouſand other kinds of being, whether bodi- 


5 ly or ſpiritual, beſides thoſe from whence we firſt derived 
them: even thoſe abſt rated ideas, which might be firſt oc- 
caſioned by bodies, may be as properly afterward attributed 
to ſpirit. | be: 

Now, thongh Mr. Locke ſuppoſes ſenſation and reflexion 
to be the only two ſprings of all ideas, and theſe two are ſuf- 
* ficicnt to furniſh our minds with all that rich variety of ideas 
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which we have; yet abſtraction is certainly a different act of | 


the mind, whence theſs abſtracted ideas have their original; 
though perhaps ſenſation or reflexion may fur nich us with all 


che firſt objects and occaſions whence theſe abſtracted ideas are 3 


excited and derived. Nor in this ſenſe and view of things can 


I think Mr. Locke himſelf would deny my repreſentation of | 
the original of ab.:rated ideas, nor forbid them to ſtand for a 


diſtinct ſpecies. | 

Note, though we have vided ideas in this chapter into 
three ſorts, (viz.) ſenſible, ſpiritual, and abſtracted, yet it may 
not be amiſs juſt to take notice here, that as man may be call- 
ed a compound ſubſtance, being made up of body and mind, 


and the modes which ariſe from this compoſition are called 


mixed modes, ſuch as ſenſation, paſſion, diſcourſe, &c. So the 


ideas of this ſubſtance or being called man, and of theſe mix | | 
ed modes may be called mixt ideas, for they are not properly | ; 
and ſtrictly ſpiritual, ſenſible, or abſtracted. See a much lar-| 

er account of every part of this chapter in the philoſophical 1 


eſſays, by I. W. ell. 3 3. 41 Kc. 


8 E C * 
* ſimple and complex, | compound and collective Ideas. 


DEAS, conſidered in their nature, are either ſimple or 

complex. | | 

A ſimple idea is one uniform idea, which c cannot be divided 
or diſtinguiſhed by the mind of man into two or more ideas; 


' ſuch are a multitude of our ſenſations, as the idea of ſweet, 


bitter, cold, heat, white, red, blue, bard. ſoft, motion, reſt, 
and perhaps extenſion and duration : ſuch are alſo many of our 
ſpiricual ideas; ſuch as thought, will, wiſh, knowledge, &c. 


A complex Mew i is made by joining two or more ſimple ideas 


together; as a ſquare, a triangle, a cube, a pen, a table, read- 


* 
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*| | ing, writing, truth, falſhood, a body, a man, a horſe, an an- 
gel. a heavy body, a ſwift horſe, &c. Every thing that can be 
divided by the mind into two or more ideas is called complex. 


Complex ideas are often conſidered as ſingle and diſtinct be- 


ings, though they may be made up of ſeveral ſimple ideas; ſo 
12 body, a ſpirit, a houſe, a tree, a flower: but when Wera 
bol theſe ideas of a different kind are joined together, which 
| are wont to be conſidered as diſtin ſingle beings, this is called 
a compound idea, whether theſe united ideas be ſimple or com- 
plex. So a man is compounded of body and ſpirit, ſo mithri- 
date is a compound medicine, becauſe it | made of many diffe- 

rent ingredients: this I have ſhewn und 

d | | ſtances. And modes alſo may be compounded; harmony is a 

compound idea made up of different ſounds united; fo ſeveral 
2 3 different virtues muſt be united to make up the compounded 
dea or character, either of a hero, or a ſaint, 


r the doctr ine of ſub- 


But when many ideas of the ſame kind are joined together 


and united in one name, or under one view, it is called a collec- 

frre idea; fo an army, or a parliament, is a collection of 

men; a dictionary, or nomenclatura is a collection of words; 

a a flock is a collection of ſheep ; a _ or grove, a collection 

ol trees; a heap is a collection of ſand, 

city is a collection ef houſes; a noſegay is a collection of flow- 
l ers; a month, or a year, is a collection 1 and a thouſand 


Ir corn, or duſt, &c. a 


zs a collection of units. 


The preciſe difference between a compound and collective 


ideea is this, that a compound idea unites things of a different 
kind, but a collective idea things of the ſame kind: though this 
diſſtinction in ſome caſes is not accurately obſerved, and cuſtom 
g oftentimes uſes the word compound for — 


| 
| 
| 


1 
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Of univerſal and . Ideas, real and imaginary, 


particular or univerſal. _ 
A particular idea is that which repreſents one thing == 


Sometimes the one thing is repreſented ina looſe and inde - 
terminate manner, as when we ſay ſome man, any man, one E 
man, another man; ſome horſe, any horſe; one city, or ano- || 


ther, which is called by the ſchools individuum vdg um. 


Sometimes the particular idea repreſents one thing in a de- : 
terminate manner, and then it is called a ſingular idea; ſuch is 
Bucephalus, or Alexander's horſe, Cicero the orator, Price the 
apoltle, the palace of Verſailles, this book, that river, the new 
foreſt, or the city of London : that idea, which repreſents one 
particular determinate thing to me is called a ſingular idea, whe: : 


ther it be ſimple, or complex, or compound, 


The object of any particular idea, as well as the idea itſelf : 
is ſometimes called an individual: ſo Peter is an individual man,, 
London is an individual city. So this book, one horſe, ano-“ 


ther horſe, are all individuals; though the word individual is 


more uſually limited to one e certain, and determined | 
Object. | 


An univerſal idea, i is that which PAN AION common nature 
agreeing to ſeveral particular things; ſo a horſe, a man, or a 
book, are called univerſal ideas, becauſe they agree to all hor- 


| ſes, men, or books. 
And I think-it not amiſs to intimate, in this place, that theſe N 
univerſal ideas are formed by that act of the mind which is cal 
led abſtraction, i. e. a withdrawing ſome part of an idea from : 


Wo I DEAS, according to their objefts may firſt be divided into i 


other parts of it: for when ſingular ideas are firſt let into the 


mind by ſenſation or reflection. then, in order to make them uni- 


ge 
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l verſal, we leave out, or drop all thoſe peculiar and determinate 
characters, qualities, modes, or circumſtances, which belong 


merely to any particular individual being, and by which it dif- 
fers from other beings; ; and we only contemplate thoſe pro- 
perties of it, wherein it agrees with other beings, 
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Though it muſt be confeſſed, that the name of abſtracted 


5 ideas is ſometimes attributed to univerſal ideas, both ſenſible or 
ſpiritual, yet this abſtraction is not ſo great, as when we drop 
Four of our idea every ſenſible or ſpiritual repreſentation, and 
"Fretaia nothing but the moſt general and abſolute conceptions. 
ol things, or their mere relations to one another, without any 
regard to their particular natures, whether they be ſenſible or 
5 ſpiritual. ' And it is to this kind of conceptions we more pro- 
Aperly give the name of abſtracted ideas, as in the firſt ſection 
4 of this chapter. | 


An univerſal idea is Saber general or - ſpecial. | 
A general idea is called by the ſchools a genus; and it is 


[1 one common nature agreeing to ſeveral other common natures. 
So animal is a genus, becauſe it agrees to horſe, lion, whale, 
butterfly, which are alſo common ideas; fo fiſh is a genus, be- 
eauſe it agrees to trout, herring, crab which are common na- 
tures allo. 


A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a /pectes ; it is one 


common nature that agrees to ſeveral ſingular individual beings; 
ſo horſe is a ſpecial idea, or a /ecies, becauſe it agrees to Bu- 


cephalus, Trott, and Stow- ball. City a a ſpecial idea, for it a- 


grees to London, Paris, Briſtol. 


Note, 1ſt. Some of theſe ere ar genus 8, if * 
with leſs common natures; and they are ſpecies's, if compared 
with natures more common. So bird is a genus, if compared 


with eagle, ſparrow, raven, which are alſo common natures: 
but it is a ſpecies, if compared with the more general nature, 


| animal. The ſame may be ſaid of fiſh, eaſt, &c. 


This ſort of univerſal ideas, which may either be conſidered 


as a genus or a ſpecies, is called ſubaltern but the higheſt 


genus, which is never a ſpecies, is called the moſt general; 
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and the loweſt ſ pecies, which is never a . is called the mol 
ſpecial. 


property wherein one thing agrees with moſt other things is| 


called its more remote genus: fo ſubſtance is the remote genus 8 
of bird or beaſt, becauſe it agrees not only to all kinds of ani. 
mals, but alſo to things inanimate, as ſun, ſtars, clouds, metals 


ſtones, air, water, &c. But animal is the proximate or nearettl 
genus of bird, becauſe it agrees to feweſt other things. Thoſeſ 


general natures which ſtand between the neareſt and moſt re. 


mote are called intermediate. 


Note, 2dly, In univerſal ideas it is proper to conſider heit 


comprehenſion and their extenſion &. 


The comprehenſion of an idea regards all the ellemiat model 
and properties of it: ſo body in its comprehenſion takes i in, 
ſolidity, figure, quantity, mobility, &c. So a bowl in its com · 


prehenſion includes roundneſs, volubility, &c. 


The extenſion of an univerſal idea regards all the particu-ſ | 


lat kinds and ſingle beings that are courained under it. Soa 


body in its extenſion includes ſun, moon, ſtar, wood, iron, plant, 
animal, &c. which are ſeveral ſpecies, or individuals, under the 


general name of body. So a bow], in its extenſion, includes a 


wooden bowl, a braſs bowl, a white and black bowl, a heavy 


bowl, &c. and all kinds of bowls, together with all the Parti- 


cular individual bowls in the world. 


Note, the comprehenſion of an idea is ſometimes taken in 
ſo large a ſenſe, as not only to include the eſſential attributes, 
but all the properties, modes, and relations whatſoever, that 


belong to any being, as willappear, chap. VI. Fs 
This account of genus and ſpecies is part of that famous doc- 
trine of univerſals, which is taught in the ſchools, with divers 
other formalities belonging to it; for it is in this place that 


they introduce difference, which. is the primary eſſential mode, 


* Note, the word ce here is akon ina mere logical ſenſe, and, 
no: in a phyſical and mathematical ſenſe, 


It may be obſerved here allo, that that general nature ot 


I, 
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ot and property, or the ſecondary eſſential mode, and accident or 
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the accidental mode; and theſe they call the five predicables, 


IJ becauſe every thing that is affirmed concerningany being muſt 
be either the genus, the ſpecies, the difference, ſome property, 
ſome accident: but what farther is neceſſary to be ſaid con- 
- cerning theſe things will be mentioned 5 we treat of defi- 


nition. 
Having finiſhed the doctrine of univerſal and derten ide- 


s, 1 ſhould take notice of another diviſion of them, which alſo 
hath reſpect to their objects; and that is, they are either real 
or imaginary. 


Real ideas are ſuch as have a juſt fou A in nature, and 


have real objects, or examplars, which did, or do, or may actu- 
ally exiſt, according to the preſent ſtate and nature of things ; ; 
ſuch are all our ideas of long, broad, ſwift, low, wood, iron, 
men, horſes, thoughts, ſpirits, a cruel maſter, a proud beggar, 
Ja man ſeven feet high. | 

J. Imaginary ideas, which are alſo 7 fantaſtical, or chime- 
@ rical, are ſuch as are made by enlarging, diminiſhing, uniting, 


dividing real ideas in the mind, in ſuch a manner, as no ob- 


jects, or examplars, did or ever will exiſt, according to the pre- 
ſent courſe of nature, though the ſeveral parts of theſe ideas 


are borrowed from real objects; ſuch are the conceptions we 


have of a centaur, a ſatyr, a golden mountain, a flying horſe, 


a dog without a head, a bull leſs than a mouſe, or a mouſe as 
big as a bull, and a man twenty feet high. 

Some of theſe fantaſtical ideas are poſſible, that is, they are 
not utterly inconſiſtent in the nature gage" ; and therefore 
it is within the reach of divine power to make ſuch objects; 
ſuch are moſt of the inſtances already given: but impoſlibles 


carry an utter inconſiſtence in the ideas which are joined; 
ſuch are ſelf-· active matter, and infinite 5 eternal men, a pious 


man without honeſty, or heaven without holineſs, 
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SEC 1 IV. p 

The Diviſon of lucas, with 3 to their Qualities, | 
DEAS, with regard to their qualities, afford us theſe fevers 5 
diviſtons of them. 1. They areleither clear and diſtinct, or | 

. obſcure and confuſed. 2, They are vulgar or learned. 3. 


They are perfect or imperfect. 4. They are true or falſe, 
I. Our ideas are either clear and diſtin, or obſcure and 
confuſed. 

Several writers have diſtinguiſhed he clear ideas from thoſe 
that are diſtin ; and the confuſed ideas from thoſe that are 
obſcure; and it muſt be acknowledged, there may be {ome 
difference between them; for it is the clearneſs of ideas for the 
* moſt part makes them diſtinct; and the obſcurity of ideas 18 
one thing that will always bring a fort of confuſion into them, 
Tet when theſe writers come to talk largely upon this ſu bject, 
and to explain and adjuſt their meaning with great nicety, I 
have generally found that they did not keep up the diſtinction 
they firſt defigned, but they confound the one with the other, 
I ſhall therefore treat of clear or diſt inct ideas, as one and the 
ſame ſort, and obſcure or confuſed ideas, as another. 

A clear and diſtinct idea is that which repreſents the object 
cf the mind with full evidence and ſtrength, and plainly diitig- 
guiſhes it from all other objects whatſoever. 

An obſcure and confuſed idea repreſents the object either ſo 
faintly, fo imperfectly, or ſo mingled with other ideas, that 

the object of it doth not appear plain to the mind, nor purely 

in its own nature, nor ſulliciently diſtinguiſhed from other 
things. 

When we ſee the ſea and ſky nearer at hand, we have a clear 
and diſtin& idea of each; but when we look far toward the 


horizon, eſpecially in a miſty day, our ideas of both are but 


N 
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7 obſcure and confuſed; for we know not which is ſea and which 
Mis ſky. So when we look at the colours of the rainbow, we 
have a clear idea of the red, the blue, the green in the middle 
of their ſereral arches, aud a diſtin idea too, while the eye 
fixes there; but when we conſider the border of thoſe colours, 
they ſo run into one another that it renders their ideas confu- 
ſed and obſcure. So the idea which we have of our brother, 
| or our friend, whom we ſee daily, is clear ard diſtin; but 
when the abſence of many years has i injured the idea, it becomes 
obſcure and confuſed. | 
Note here, that ſome of our ideas may be very clear and 
diſtin in one reſpect, and very obſcure and confuſed ia ano- 
ther. So when we ſpeak of a chiliagonum. or a figure of a 
thouſand angles, we may have a clear 2nd diſtin& rational idea 
of the number one thouſand angles ; for we can demoaſtrate 
various properties concerning it by reaſon: but the image, or 
'© If ſenſible idea, which we have of the figure is but confuſed and 
* Þ obſcure; for we cannot preciſely ciſtinguiſh it by fancy from 
the image of a figure that has nine hundred angles, or nine 
„ hundred and ninety, So when we ſpeak of the infinite diviſi- 
L bility of matter, we always keep in'ourminds a very clear and 
0 giftin& idea of diviſion and diviſibility, But after we have 
r. made a little progreſs in dividing, and . to parts that are 
far too ſmall for the reach of our ſenſes, then our ideas, or 
ſenſible images of theſe little bodies, become obſcure, and in- 
i Þ citing, and the idea of infinite is very er imperſect, and 
ed. 


confuſed. N 
II. Ideas are either rulgar or daun A vulgar idea re- 


0 preſents to us the moſt obvious and ſenſible appearances that are 
t contained in the object of them: but a learned idea penetrates 
farther into the nature, properties, reaſons, cauſes aad effects 
rÞ of things. This is beſt illuſtrated by ſome examples. | 

It is a vulgar idea that we have of a rainbow, when we con- 
rÞ ceive a large arch in the clouds, made up of various colours 
parallel to each other: but it is a learned idea which a philo- 
g ſopher has when he conſiders it as the N reflections and 
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refractions of ſun-beams in drops of falling rain. So it is a 
vulgar idea which we have of the colours of ſolid bodies, when 
we perceive them to be, as it were, a red, or blue, or green 
tincture of the ſur face of thoſe bodies: but it is a philoſophical 
idea when we conſider the various. colours to be nothing elſe 


but different ſenſations excited in us by the variouſly retracted | 


rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a different manner, ac- 
cording to the different ſize, or ſhape, or ſituation of the par- 
ticles of which the ſurfaces of thoſe bodies are compoſed. It 
is a vulgar idea, which we have of a watch or clock, when we 
conceive of it as a pretty inſtrument, made to ſhew us the hour 
of the day ; but it is a learned idea which the watchmaker 
has of it, who knows all the ſeveral parts of it, the ſpring, 
the balance, the chain, the wheels, their axles, Ec together 
with the various eonnexions and adjuſtments of each part, 
whence the exact and uniform motion of the index is derived, 
which points to the minute or the hour. So when a common 
underſtanding reads Virgil's Eneid, he has but a vulgar idea 
of that poem; yet his mind is naturally entertained with the 
flory, and his ears with the verſe : but when a critick, or a 
man who has {kill in poeſy, reads it, he has a learned idea of 
its peculiar beauties, he taſtes and reliſhes a ſuperior pleaſure ; 
he admires the Roman poet, and wiſhes he had known the 
chriſtian theology, which would have furniſhed him with nob- 
ler materials and machines than all the heathen idols. 
It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds the cartoons 
of Raphael at Hampton-court, and every one feels his ſhare of 
pleaſure and entertainment: but a painter contemplates the 
wonders of that Italian pencil, and fees a thouſand beauties in 
them which the vulgar eye neglected: his learned ideas give 
him a tranſcendent delight, and yet, at the ſame time, diſcover 
the blemiſhes which the common gazer neyer obſerved. 
III. Ideas are either perfect or imperfect, which are other- 
wiſe calleq adequate or inadequate. 

Thoſe are adequate ideas which perfectly repreſent theit 
erchetj pes or objects. Inadequate ideas are but a par tial, or 
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incomplete repreſentation of a to which they 
are referred. | | 

All our ſimple ideas are in ſome ſenſe adequate or perfect; 
becauſe ſimple ideas, conſidered merely as our firſt perceptions, 
have no parts in them; ſo we may be ſaid to have a perfect idea 
of white, black, ſweet, ſoure, length, light, motion, reſt, &c. We 
have alſo a perfect idea of various figures, as a triangle, a 
ſquare, a cylinder, a cube, a ſphere, which are complex ideas; 
but our idea or image of a figure of a thouſand ſides, our idea 
of the city of London, or the powers of a loadſtone, are very 
imperfect, as well as all our ideas of infinite length or breadth, 
infinite power, wiſdom or duration ; for the idea of infinite is 
endleſs and ever growing, and can never be completed. 

Note, 1. When we have a perfect idea of any thing in all 
its parts, it is called a complete idea; when in all its properties, 
it is called comprehenſive. But when we have but an inade- 
quate and imperfect idea, we are cnly ſaid to apprehead it : 
therefore uſe the term apprehenſion, when we ſpeak of our 
knowledge of God, who can never be comprehended by his 
creatures. | | 1 bs 

Note, 2. Though there are a multitude of ideas which may 
be called perfect, or adequate in a vulgar ſenſe, yet there are 


ſcarce any ideas which are adequate, comprehenſive and com- 


p'ete in a philoſophical ſenſe; for there is ſcarce any thing in 
the world that we know, as to all the parts, and powers, and 


properties of it, in perfection. Even ſo plain an idea as that 


of a triangle has, perhaps, infinite properties belonging to it, 
of which we know but a few. Who can tell what are the 


ſhapes and poſitions of thoſe particles, which cauſe all the va- 
riety of colours that appear on the ſurface of things? who 


knows what are the figures of the little cor puſcles that compoſe 
and diſtinguiſh different bodies? the ideas of braſs, iron, gold, 
wood, ſtone, hy ſſop, and roſemary have an iafintie variety of 
hidden myſteries contained in the ſhape, ſize, motion and po- 


| ſition of the little particles, of which they are compoſed; and, 


C 4 


_perhars, alſo infinite unknown * and po vers, that 


| 
| 
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may be derived from them. And if we ariſe to the animal 
World, or the world of ſpirits, our knowledge of them muſt be | 
amazingly imperfect, when there is not the leaſt grain of ſand, | 
or empty ſpace, but has too many queſtions and difficulties be- 
longing to it for the wiſeſt philoſopher upon carth to anfwer Þ 
and reſolve. 

IV. Our ideas are either true or falſe ; for an 1950 being 

the repreſentation of a thing in the mind, it mult be either a 
true or a falſe repreſentation of it. If the idea be conforma- 
ble to. the object or archetype of it, it is a true idea; if not it isa 
falſe one. Sometimes our ideas are referred to things really Þ 
Exiſting without us as their archetypes. If | ſee bodies i in 
' their proper colours I have a true idea: but when a man un- 
der the jaundice ſees all bodies yellow, he has a falſe idea of 
them. So if we ce the ſun or moon riſing or ſetting, our idea 
repreſents them bigger than what they are on the meridian: 
and in this ſenſe it is a falſe idea, becauſe thoſe heavenly bodies 
are all day and all night of the ſame bignels. Or when I ſee 
a ſtraight taff appear crooked while it is half under the water, 
I ſay, the water gives me a falſe idea of it. Sometimes our i. 
deas refer tothe ideas of other men, denoted by ſuch a parti- 
cular word, as their archetypes: ſo when I hear a proteſtant 
uſe the words church and ſacraments, if 1 underſtand by theſe 
words, a congregaticn of faithful men who profeſs chrillianity, 
and the two ordinances, baptiſm aud the Lord's ſupper, I have 
a true idea of thoſe words in the common ſenſe of proteſtants ; 
bur if the man who ſpeaks of them be a papiſt, he means the 
church of Rome and the ſeven ſacraments, and then J have a 
miſtaken idea of thoſe words, as ſpoken by him, for he has a 
different ſenſeand meaning: and in general beer I miſ- 
take the ſenſe of any ſpeaker or writer, I may be faid to have 
a falſe idea of it. 35 

Some think that truth or falſhood properly belon g8 only to 
propoſitions, which ſhall be the ſubject of diſcourſe in the ſe- 
cond part of logick; for if we conſider ideas as mere impreſſi- 
ons vpon the mind, mate by rites objects, thoſe impreſſi- 
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ons will ever be contormable to the laws of nature in ſuch a 
caſe: the water will make a ſtick appear crooked, and the ho- 
rizontal air will make the ſun and moon appear bigger. And 


generally where there is falſhood in ideas, there ſeems to be 


ſome ſecret or latent propoſition, whereby we judge falſly of 
things: this is more obvious where we take up the words of a 
writer or ſpeaker in a miſtaken ſenſe, for we join his words to 


our own ideas, which are different from his. But after all, 


ſince ideas are pictures of things, it can never be very impro- 
pet to pronounce them to be true or falſe, according to their 
conformity or ee to their examplars. 
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, S E C T. Lo 
Of Fords in general, and their Uſe. 


| "Hoon our ideas are firſt acquired by the perception of 


objects, or by various ſenſations and reflections, yet we 
convey them to each other by the means of certain ſounds, or 
written marks, which we call words; and a great part of our 
knowledge is both obtained end communicated by theſe means, 
which are called ſpeech or language. 
But as we are led into the knowledge of things by words, 


fo we are oftentimes led into error, 0 miſtake, by the uſe or 
abuſe of words alſo. And in order to guard againſt ſuch miſ- 
takes, as well as to promote our improvement in knowledge, 
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it is neceſſary to acquaint ourſelves a little with words and 
terms. We ſhall begin with theſe obſervations, 

Obſerv, 1. Words (whether they are ſpoken or written) 
have no natural connexion with the ideas they are deſigned to 
ſignify, nor with the things which are repreſented in thoſe i- 
deas. There is no manner of affinity between the ſounds white | 
in Engliſh, or blanc in French, and that colour which we call 
by that name; nor have the letters, of which theſe words are 
compoſed, any natural aptneſs to ſignify that colour rather than 
red or green, Words and names therefore are mere arbitra- 
ry ſigns invented by men to communicate their thoughts or i- 
deas to one another. 

Obſerv, 2. If one ſingle 5 were 8 to expreſf but 
one ſimple idea, and nothing elſe, as white, black, ſweer, ſoure, 
ſharp, bitter, extenſion, duration, there would be ſcarce any 
miſtake about them, 

But alas! it is a common unhappineſs in language, that dif- 
ferent ſimple ideas are ſometimes expreſſed by the ſame word; 
ſo the words ſweet and ſharp are applied both to the objects of 
hearing and taſting, as we ſhall ſee hereafter ; and this, per- 

haps, may be one cauſe or foundation of obſcurity and error 
ariſing from words. 

Obſerv. 3. In communicating our complex ideas to one au- 
other, if we could join as many peculiar and appropriated words 
together in one ſound, as we join ſimple ideas to make one com- 
plex one, ve ſhould ſeldom be in danger of miſtaking: when 
J. expreſs the taſte of an apple, which we call the bitter ſweet, 
none can miſtake what I mean, 

Vet this ſort of compoſition would make all languagea moſt te- 
dious and unweildy thing, ſince moſt of our ideas are complex, 
and many of them have eight or ten ſimple ideas in them; fo 
that the remedy would be worſe than the diſeaſe ; for what 
is now expreſſed in one ſhort word, as month, or year, would 

require two lines to expreſs it. It is neceſſary, therefore, that 
ſingle words be invented to exprels complex ideas, i in order to 
meke language mort and uſeſul. 


» 
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But here is our great infelicity, that when ſingle words ſig- 
nify complex ideas, one word can never diſtin&tly manifeit all 
the parts of a complex idea ; andthereby it will oiten happen, 
that one man includes 3 or leſs , his idea, than another 
does, while he affixes the ſame word to it. In this caſe there 
will be danger of miſtake between them, for they do not mean 
the ſame object, though they uſe the ſame name. So it one 
perſon or nation, by the word year mean twelve months of 
thirty days each, i. e three hundred and ſixty five days, ano- 
ther intend a folar year of three hundred and fixty days, 
and a third mean a lunar year, or twelve lunar months, i. e. 
three hundred fifty four days, there will be a great variation 
aud error in their account of hinge unleſs they are well ap- 
priſed of each other's meanings beforehand This is ſuppo⸗ 
ſed to be the reaſon, why ſome ancient hiſtories and prophe-: 
cies, and accounts of chronology, are ſo hard to be adjuſted. | 
And this is the true reaſon of ſo furious and endleſs debates 
on many points in divinity; the words church, worſhip, ido- 
latry, repentance, faith, election, merit, grace, and many o- 
thers which ſignify very complex ideas, are not applied to in- 
clude juſt the ſame ſimple ideas, and the ſame number ot them, 
by the various contending parties; thence ms confuſion and 
conteſt. | 
Obſerv. 4. Though a fiogle n name does not certainly mani- 
feſt to us all the parts of a complex idea, yet it mult be ac- 
knowledged, that in many of our complex ideas, the ſingle name 
may point out to us ſome chief property which belongs to 
the thing that the word ſignifies; eſpecially when the word or 
name is traced up to its original, through ſeveral languages 
from whence it is borrowed. So an apoſtle ſignifies one who 
is ſent forth, | | 
But this traciag ofa word! to its original; (which is called e- 
tymology) is ſometimes a very precarious and uncertain ching: | 
and after all, we have made but little progreſs towards the at- 
tainment of the full meaning of a complex idea, by knowing 
ſome one chief property of it. We _ but a al part of 
5 
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the notion of an apoſtle, by knowing barely that he is ſent 
forth. 6 
Obſerv. 5. Many (if not moſt) of our words which are ap- 
plied to moral and intellectual ideas, when traced up to the o- 
riginal in the learned languages, will be found to ſignify ſen- 
| fible and corporeal things: thus the words apprehenſion, 
underſtanding, abſtrattion, invention, idea, inference, prudence, 
religion, church, adoration, &c. have all a corporeal ſignifica- 
tion in their original. The name ſpirit itſelf fipnifies breath 
or air, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew: ſuch is the poverty of all 
languages, they are forced to uſe theſe names for incorporeal 
ideas, which thing has a tendency to error and confuſion. 
Obſerv. 6. The laſt thing 1 ſhall mention that leads us into 
many a miſtake is, the multitude of objects that one name ſome- 
times ſignifies: there is almoſt an infinite variety of things and 
ideas both ſimple and complex, beyond all the words that are 
invented in any language; thence it becomes almoſt neceſſary 
that one name ſhould ſignify ſeveral things. Let us but con- 
ſider the two colours of yellow and blue, if they are mingled 
together in any conſiderable proportion, they make a green: 
now there may be infinite differences of the proportions in the 
mixture of yellow and blue; and yet we have only theſe three 
words, yellow, blue, and green, to fignity all of them, at leaſt 
by one fingle term, | 
When J uſe the word ſhore, I may intend thereby 2 coaſt of 
land near the ſea, or a drain to carry off water, or a prop to 
ſupport a building; and by the ſound of the word porter, who 
can tell whether I mean a man who bears burdens, or a ſervant 
"who waits at a nobleman's gate? the world is fruitful ia the 
invention of utenſils of life, and new characters and offices of 
men, yet names entirely new are ſeldom invented; therefore 
old names ere almoſt neceſſarily uſed to fi Zuify new things, 
. which may occaſion much confuſion and error inthe receiving 
and communicating of knowledge. 7 
Gire me leive to propoſe one ſingle inſtance, - wherein all 
thoſe notes ſhall be remarkably exemplified. It is the word 


| 
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biſhop, which in French is called ey&que ; upon which I would 
make theſe ſeveral obſervations. (1) That there is no natural 
connection between the ſacred office hereby ſignified, and the 
letters or ſound which ſignify this office ; for both theſe words 
eveque and biſhop ſignify the ſame office, though there is not 


one letter alike in them; nor have the letters which compoſe 


the Engliſh or the F Nach word any thing ſacred belonging to 
them, more than the letters that compoſe the words king or 
ſoldier. (2.) If the meaning of a word could be learned by 
its derivation or etymology, yet the original derivation of words 
is oftentimes very dark and unſearchable; for who would i- 
magine that each of theſe words are derived from the Latin e- 


piſcopus, or the Greek Eælen xs? yet in this inſtance we hap- | 


pen to know certainly the true derivation ; the French being 
anciently writ eveſque, is borrowed from the firſt part of the 
| Latin word ; and the old Engliſh biſcop from the middle of it, 
(3. The original Greek word ſignifies an overlooker, or one 
= ſtands higher than his fellows and overlooks them: it is a 
compound word, that primarily ſignifies ſenſible ideas, tranſla- 
ted to ſignify or include ſeveral moral or intellectual ideas; 
therefore all will grant that the nature of the office can be 
never known by the mere ſound or ſenſe of the word over- 
looker. (4:) I add farther, the word biſhop or epiſcopus, e- 
ven when it is thus tranſlated from a ſenſible idea, to include 
ſeveral intellectual ideas, may yet equally ſignify an overſeer 
of the poor; an inſpector of the cuſtoms; a ſurveyor of the 
highways; a ſuperviſor of the exciſe, &c. But by the con- 
ſent of men, and the language of ſcripture, i it is appropriated 
to ſignify a ſacred office in the church. (5.) This very idea 


and name, thus tranflated from things ſenſible, to fignify a ſpi- 


ritual and ſacred thing, contains but one property of it, (viz.) 
one. that has an overſight, or care over others: but it does not 
tell us whether it includes a care over one church, or many ; 
over the laity, or the clergy. (6.)Thence it follows, that 
thoſe who in the complex idea of the word biſhop include au 
overſight over the clergy, or over a une dioceſe of people, 


| 
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a ſuperiority to p: esbyters, a diſtinct power of ordination, &c. 
mult neceſſarily diſagree with thoſe who include in it only the 
care of a ſingle congregation, Thus according to the various 
opinions of men, this word ſignifies a pope, a Gallican biſhop, 
a Lutherian ſuperintendant, an Engliſh prelate, a paſtor of a 


| ſingle aſſembly, or a presbyter or elder. I hus they quarrel | 


with each other perpetually; and it is well if any of them all 
have hit preciſely the ſenſe of the ſacred writers, and included 
juſt the ſame ideas in it, and no others. 

I might make all the ſame remarks on the word church or 
kirk, which is derived from Kvgz eee or the houſe of the Lord, 
_ contracted into kyrioik, which ſome ſuppoſe to ſignify an aſ- 
| ſembly of chriſtians, ſome take it for all the world that profeſ- 
ſes chriſtianity, and ſome make it to mean only the clergy, and 
on theſe accounts it has been the occaſion of as many and as 
furious controverſies as the word biſhop which was mentioned 


before, 
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8 E C T. It. 
Of negative and poſitive Terms. 


ROM theſe and other conſiderations it will follow, that if 
we would avoid error in our purſuir of knowledge, we 

muſt take good heed to the uſe of words and terms, and be ac- 
quainted with the various kinds of them, 


I. Terms are either poſitive or negative. 

Negative terms are ſuch as have a little word or ſyllable of 
denying joined to them, according to the various idioms of e- 
very language, as unpleaſant, imprudent, immortal, irregular, 
ignorant, infinite, endleſs, liſeleſs, deathleſs, nonſenſe, abyſs, a- 
nonymous, where the prepoſitions un, im, in, non, a, an, and 
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or Greek, 

Poſitive - terms are thoſe which have no ſuch negative ap- 
pendices belonging to them, as life, death, end, ſenſe, mortal. 

But ſo unhappily are our words and ideas linked together, 
that we can never know which are politive ideas, and which 
are negative, by the word that is uſed to expreſs them, and 
that for theſe reaſons : 

There are ſome poſitive terms which are made to ſignify 
a negative idea; as dead is properly a thing that is deprived of 
life; blind implies a negation or privation of ſight ; deaf a 


want of hearing; dumb a denial of ſpeech, 


2dly, There arealſo ſome negative terms which __ poſitive 


ideas, ſuch as immortal and deathleſs, which ſignify ever-li- 


ving, or a continuance in life: inſolent ſignifies rude and 
haughty : indemnify, to keep ſafe; and inſinite perhaps has a 
poſitive idea too, for it is an idea ever growing; and when it 
is applied to God, it ſignifies his complete perfection. 


3dly, There are both poſitive and negative terms, invented 


to ſignify the ſame and contrary ideas; as unhappy and miſe- 
rable, ſinleſs and holy, pure and ies impure and filthy, 
unkind and cruel, irreligious and profane, unforgiving and 
revengeful, &c. and there is a great deal of beauty and con- 
yenience derived to any language from this variety of expreſ- 


fon ; though ſometimes it a little cbnfounds our conceptions | 


of being and not-being, our poſitive and negative ideas. 


 4thly, I may add alſo, that there are ſome words which are 


negative in their original language, but ſeem poſitive to an En- 
gliſnman, becauſe the negation is unknown ; as abyſs; a place 
without a bottom; anodyne, an caſing medicine; amneſty, an 


unremembrance, or general pardon ; anareby, a (tate without 


government ; anonymous, i. e. nameleſs ; inept, i. e. not fit; 
iniquity, i. e. unt ighteouſneſs: infant, one that caunot ſpeak, 
(viz.) a child; injurious, not doing juſtice or right. 

The way therefore to know whether any idea be negative 
or not is, to conſider whether it primarily imply the abſence; 
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the termination leſs, ſignify a negation; e ther 1 in Engliſh, Latin 
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of any poſitive being, or mode of being; if it doth, then it is a 
negation or negative idea; other ways it is a poſitive one, whe- 
ther the word that expreſſes it be poſitive or negative. Let 
after all, in many caſes this is very hard to determine, as in 


amueſty, infinite, abyſs, which are originally relative terms, 
but they ſignify pardon, &c. which ſeem to be poſitives So 
darkneſs, madneſs, clown, are poſitive terms, but they imply 


the want of light, the want of reaſon, and the want of man- 


ners; and perhaps theſe may be ranked among the negative 
_ ideas. 


Here note, that in hs Engliſh tongue two negative terms 


are equal to one poſitive, and fignity che ſame thing, as not 
_ unhappy, ſignifies happy; not immortal, ſignifies mortal ; he 


is no imprudent man, i.e. he is a man of prudence : but the 
ſenſe and force of the word in ſuch a negative Way of expreſſi- 
ons em to be a little diminiſhed. 
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8 E © T. III. 
O / ſimple and complex Terms. 


I. T ERMs are divided into ſimple or complex. A ſim- 
ple term is one word, a complex term is when more 

wirds « are uſed to ſignify one thing. 
Some terms are complex in words, but not in ſenſe, ſuch is 


che ſecond emperor of Rome; for it excites in our minds on- 


ly the idea of one man (viz) Auguſtus. 
Some terms are complex in ſenſe, but not in words ; ſowhen 


I fay an army, a foreſt, I mean a multitude of men, or trees; 


and almoſt all our moral ideas, as well as many of our natural 

ones, are expreſſed in this manner; religion, piety, loyalty, 

. knavery, theft, include a variety of ideas i in each term. 
There are other terms which are —_— both in words 


VTV 


and ſenſe ; ſo when 1 ſay a fierce dog, or a pious man, it ex- 


culiar characters alſo, 
Among the terms that are „ ſenſe, but not in words, 
we may reckon thoſe ſimple terms which contain a primary 


cites an idea, not only of thoſe two 2 but or their pe- 


ſpeak that which is not true, and I fay to him this is not true, 
or this is falſe, 1 only convey to him the naked idea of his er- 
ror ; this is the primary idea: but if I ſay it is a lie, the word 


and a ſecondary idea in them; as lay hear my neighbour = . 


lie carries alſo a ſecondary idea in it, for it implies both the 
falhood of the ſpeech, and my reproach and cenſure of the 


ſpeaker, On the other hand, if I ſay it is a miſtake, this car- 


ries alſo a ſecondary idea with it; for it not only refers to the 


fallhoad of his ſpeech, but includes my tenderneſs and civility 


to him at the ſame time. Another inſtance may be this ; 


when I uſethe word inceſt, adultery, and murder, I convey to 


another not only the primary idea of thoſe actions, but 1 in- 
clude aiſo the ſecondary idea of their 1 and my 


abhor rence of them. _ 


Note, 1ſt, Hence it comes to paſs, that among words which 


ſignify the ſame principal ideas ſame are clean and decent, o- 


thers unclean ; ſome chaſte, others obſcene; ſome are kind, 


others are fronting and reproachful, becanſe of theſecondary 


a wiſe man, when there is a neceſſity of expreſſing any evil 
actions, to do it either by a word that has a ſecondary idea of 
kindneſs, or ſoftneſs ; or a word that carries in it an idea of 
rebuke and ſeverity, according as the caſe requires. So when 
there is a neceſſity of expreſſing things unclean or obſcene, a 
wiſe man will do it in the moſt decent language, to excite as 
few uncleanly ideas as poſhble | in the minds of the hearers. 
Note, 2dly, In length of time, and by the power of cuſtom, 
words ſometimes change their primary ideas, as ſhall be de- 
clared, and ſometimes they have changed their ſecondary ide- 


idea which cuſtom has affixed to them. = it is the part of 


as, though the primary ideas may remain: ſo words that vere 
once chaſte, by frequent uſe grow "= and uncleanly; and 


| 
| 
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. words that were once honourable, may in the next generation 
grow mean and contemptible. So the word dame originally l 
ſignified a miſtreſs of a family, who was a lady, and it is uſed 
ſtill in the Englith law to ſignify a lady ; but in common uſe 
now-a-days it repreſents a farmer's wife, or a miſtreſs of a fa- 
mily of the lower rank in the country. So thoſe words of Rab- 
ſhakeh, Iſa. xxxvi. 12. in our tranſlation, (eat their owndung, 
&c.) were doubtleſs decent and clean language, when our 
tranſlators wrote them above a hundred years ago. The 
word dung has maintained its old ſecondary idea and inoffen- 
ſive ſenſe to this day ; but the other word in that ſentence has 
by cuſtom acquired a more uncleanly idea, and fhould now ra- 
ther be changed into a more decent term, and fo it ſhould be 
read in publick, unleſs it ſhould be thought more re to o- 

mit the ſentence *. 

For this reaſon it is, that the Jewiſh rabbins have ſupplied 
other chaſte words in the margin of the Hebrew bible, where 
the words of the text, through time and cuſtom are degenera- 
ted, ſo as to carry any baſe and unclean ſecondary idea in them; | | 
and they read the word which is in the margin, which they i 


call keri, and not that which was written. in the text, which || x 
* we call chetib, . Þy 
F 
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III. V ORDS and names are either common or proper. ye 
| Common names are ſuch as ſtand for univerſal ide- th. 
as, or a whole rank of beings, whether general or ſpecial. 


So in ſome plices of the ſacred hiſtorians, where it is written, every 
one that piſſes againſt the wall, we ſhould read every male, 


| 


| 
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bird, man, city, river, 


Theſe are called appellatives; ſo ſiſh, 


all agree to many individuals, and ſome of them to many ſpe- 
eies: but Cicero, Virgil, Bueephalus, London, Rome, Etna, 
the Thames, are proper names, for each of them agrees only 


are common names; and ſo are 8 7 lobſler, for they 


to one ſingle being. 


Note here fir ſt, that a proper name may become in ſome 
ſenſe common, when it hath been given to ſeveral beings of 
the ſame kind; ſo Cæſar, which was te proper name of the 
firſt emperor, Julius, became alſo a common name to all thefol- 
lowing emperors, And tea, which was the proper name of 


one ſort of Indian leaf, is now-a-days become a common name 


for many infuſions of herbs, or plants, in water; as ſage-tea, 
alehoof-tea, limon- tea, &c. So Peter, Thomas, John, William, 
may be reckoned common names alſo, becauſe they are given 
to many perſons, unleſs they are determined to ſignify a ſingle 
perſon at any particular time or _ „ 

Note in the ſecond place, that a common name may become 
proper by cuſtom, or by the time or place, or perſons that uſe 
it ; as in Great Britain, when we ſay the King, we mean our 
preſent rightful ſovereign King George, who now reigns; - 
when we ſpeak of the prince, we intend his royal highneſs 
Frederick Prince of Wales: if we mention the city when we 
are near London, we generally mean the city of London; when 
in a country town, we ſay the parſon or the eſquire, all the 
pariſh knows who are the fingle perſons intended by it; fo 
when we are ſpeaking of the hiſtory of the New Teſtamenc, 
and uſe the words Peter, Paul, John, we mean thoſe three a- 
poſtles. „„ N 

Note in the third place, that any = name whatſoe · 
ver is made proper, by terms of particularity added to it, as 
the common words Pope, King, horſe, garden, book, knife, &c. 
re deſigned to ſignify a ſingular idea, when we ſay the preſent 
pope; the King of Great Britain ; the horſe that won the 
laſt plate at New-Market; the royal garden at Kenſington: 
his book; that knife, &c. N | ; 3 
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IV. W ORDS or terms are divided i into abſtract or con- 


crete. 

Abſt ract terms ſignify the mode or quality of a being, with- 
out any regard to the ſubject in which it is; as whiteneſs, 
roundnels, length, breadth, wiſdom, mortality, life, death. 

Concrete terms, while they expreſs the quality, do alſo ei- 
ther expreſs, or imply, or refer to ſome ſubject to which it 
belongs; as white, round, long, broad, wiſe, mortal, living, 
dead: but theſe are not always noun adjectives in a gramma- 
tical ſenſe; for a fool, a knave, a philoſopher and many other 
concretes are ſubſtantives, as well as folly, knavery, and phi- 
lofopby, which are the abſtract terms that "_—_ to them, 


SSSSSSOSSASSSOISSSHSSOOOSSISISIOSOSS 
Ber. M 
Of univocal and equivocal Words, 


V. ODs and terms are either univocal or equivocal, 

Univocal words are fuch as ſignify but one idea, 
or at leaſt but one ſort of thing; equi vocal words are ſuch as 
ſigniſy two or more different ideas, or different ſorts of ob- 
jects. The words book, bible, fiſh, houſe, elephant, may 
be called univocal words; for I know not that they ſignify a. 
ny thing elſe but thoſe ideas to which they are generally af. 
fixed; but head is an equivocal word, for it fignifiesthe head gl 
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a nail, or of a pin, as well as of an animal; nail is an equivocal 


| word, it is uſed for the nail of the hand be foot, and for an i- 


ron nail to faſten any thing; poſt is equivocal, it is a piece of 
timber, or a ſwift meſſenger. A church is'a religious aſſembly, 
or the large fair building where they meet; and ſometimes 
the ſame word means a ſynod of biſhops or. of presbyters, and 
in ſome places it is the Pope and a general council, 

Here letit be noted, that when two or more words ſigniſy 
the ſame thing, as wave and billow, mead and meadow, they 
are uſually called ſynonymous words: but it ſeems very ſtrange, 
that words, which are directly contrary to each other, ſhould 
ſometimes repreſent almoſt the ſame ideas; yet thus 
jt is in ſome few inſtances, a valuable, or an invaluable 
bleſſing; a ſhameful, or a ſhameleſs villain : a thick ſkull, or 
a thin skull' fellow, a mere paper skull: a man of a large 
conſcience ; little conſcience, or no conſcience : a famous raſ- 
cal, or an infamous one: ſo uncertain a thing is human lan- 
guage, whoſe foundation and ſupport is cuſtom; | 

As words ſignifying the ſame thing are called ſynonymous ; 
ſo equivocal words, or thoſe which ſignify ſeveral things, are 
called homon) mus, or ambiguous; and when per ſons uſe 
ſuch ambiguous words, with a defigh to = it is called e- 


quivocation. 
Our ſimple ideas, and eſpectitly he enſible qualities, fur- 
niſh us with a great variety of equivocal or ambiguous words; 
for theſe being the firſt, and moſt natural ideas we have, we 
borrow ſome of their names, to ſignify many other ideas, 
both ſimple and complex. The word ſweet expreſſes the plea- | 
ſant perceptions of almoſt every ſenſe; ſugar is ſweet, but it 
hath not the ſame ſweetneſs as muſick ; nor hath muſick the 
ſweetneſs of a roſe : and a ſweet aroſpe differs from them 
all; nor yet have any of theſe the ſame ſweetneſs as diſcourſe, * 
counſel, or meditation hath : yet the royal Pſalmiſt faith of a 
man, we took ſweet counſel together; and of God, my medi- 
tation of him ſhall be ſweet, Bitter is alſo ſuch an equivocal 
word: there js bitter wormwood, there are bitter words, there 
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are bitter enemies, and a bitter cold morning. So there is a || 
ſharpneſs in vinegar, and there is a ſharpneſs in pain, in ſorrow, 


and in reproach ; there is a ſharp eye, a ſharp wit, and a ſharp 


ſward : but there is not one of theſe ſeven ſharpnefles the ſame 
as another of them, and a ſharp eaſt wind is different from 


them all. 


J here are alſo verbs, or words of action, which : are equi - 
vocal as well as nouns or names. The words to bear, to take, 


to come, to get, are ſufficient inſtances of it; as when we ſay, 
to bear a burden, to bear ſorrow or reproach, to bear a name, 
to bear a grudge, to bear fruit, or to bear children; the word 
bear is uſed in very different ſenſes : and ſo is the word get, 
when we ſay, to get money, to get in, to get off, to get ready, 
to get a ſtomach, and to get a cold, &c. 

There is alſo a great deal of ambiguity in many of the En- 
gliſh particles, as, but, before, beſide, with, without, that, then, 
there, tor, forth, aboye, about, &c. of which grammars and 
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S E C T. vn. 
Various Kinds of equivocal WH "OY 


IT would be endleſs to run through all the varieties of words 
and terms, which have different ſenſes applied to them 
I ſhall only mention therefore a few of the moſt remarkable 
and moſt uſeful diſſ iuctions amopg them. 
© 14h, The firſt diviſion of equivocal words lets us know that 
ſome are equivocal only in their ſound or pronunciation; o- 
thers are equivocal only in writing; and others, both in wri- 
tine and in ſound. 
Words equivocal in ſound only, are ſuch as theſe ; the rein 
of a bridle, which hath the ſame ſound with the reign of a 


| 
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king, or a ſhower of rain, but all three have different letters, 


and di ſtinct ſpelling. So might, or ſtrength, is equivocal in 
ſound, but differs in writing from mite, a little animal, or a 
ſmall-piece of money. And the verb we has the ſame 
ſound with wright a workman, right or equity, and rite or ce- 
remony, but it is ſpelled very differently from them all, 

Words equivocal in writing only, are ſuch as theſe; to tear 
to pieces has the ſame ſpelling with a tear: to lead, or guide, 
has the ſame letters as lead the metal : and 2 bowl for recrea- 


tion, is written the ſame way as a bowl for drinking; but the 
pronunciation of all theſe is different. 


But thoſe words, which are moſt commonly and juſtly ooh 
led equivocal, are ſuch as are both written and pronounced the 
ſame way, and yet have different ſenſes or ideas belonging to 
them ; ſuch are all the inſtances which were given in the pre- 
ceding Region ©: 


Among the words which are equivocal i in ſound ny and = 
not in writing, there is a large field for perſons who delight 


in jeſts, and puns, in riddles and quibbes, to ſport themſelves. 


This ſort of words is alſo uſed by wanton perſons to convey 


lewd ideas, under the covert of expreſſions capable of a chaſte 
meaning, which are called double entendres; or when perſons 


ſpeak falſhood with a deſign to deceive, under the covert of 


truth. Though ir mult be confeſſed, that all ſorts of equivo- 
cal words yield ſufficient matter for ſuch purpoſes, 

There are many caſes alſo, wherein an equivocal word is u- 
ſel for the ſake of decency to cover a foul idea: for the moſt 
chaſte and modelt, and well-bred perſons, having ſometimes a 
neceſlity to ſpeak of the things of nature, _—_ their ideas in 
the moſt inoffenſive language by this means. And indeed, the 
mere poverty of all languages makes it neceſſary to uſe equi- 
vocal words upon many occaſions, as the common writings of 
men, anc even the holy book of God ſufficiently manifeſt. 

2dly, Equivocal words are uſually diſtinguithed, according 
to their original, into ſuch, whoſe various ſenſes ariſe from 
mere chance or accident, and ſuch as are made equizecal by 
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de gu; as the word bear ſiznifies a ſhaggy beaſt, and it ſigui- 


fies aito to bear or carry a burden; this ſeems to be the mere 
elf-& of chance: but if I call my dog, bear, becauſe he is 
ſhaggy, or call one of the northern conſtellations by that name, 
from a fancied ſituation of the ſtars in the ſhape of that ani- 
mal, then it is by deſign that the word is made yet farther e- 
qui vocal. 

But becauſe I think this common account of the ſpring or 
origin of equivocal words is too flight and imperfect, I thall 
reſerve this ſubje& to be treated of by itſelf, and proceed to 
the third diviſion, 

3dly, Ambiguous, or equivocal words, are ſuch as are ſome- 


times taken in a large and general ſenſe, and ſometimes in a 


ſenſe more ſtrict and limited, and have different ideas affixed 
to them accordingly. Religion, or virtue, taken in a large 


i ſenſe, includes both our duty to God and our neighbour ; but 


in a more ſtrict, limited, and proper ſenſe, virtue ſignifies our 
duty towards men, and religion our duty to God. Virtue 


may yet be taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and then it ſigniſies pow- 


er or courage, which is the ſenſe of it in ſome places in the 
new teſtament. So grace, taken in a large ſenſe means the fa- 


vour of God, and all the ſpiritual bleſſings that proceed from 


it, (which is a frequent ſenſe of it in the bible) but in a limi- 
ted ſenſe ir ſignifies the habit of holineſs wrought in us by 
divine favour, or a complex idea of the chriſtian virtues. It 
may be alſo taken in the ſirifteſt ſenſe; and thus it ſignifies a- 
ny ſingle chriſtian virtue, as in 2 Cor. viii. 6, 7. where it is 
uſed for liberality. So a city, in a ſtri& and proper ſenſe, 
means the houſes incloſed within the walls; in a larger ſenſe 
it reaches to all the ſuburbs. 

This larger and ſtricter ſenſe of a word is uſed in almoſt 
all the ſciences, as well as in theology, and in common life. 
The word geography, taken in a ſtrict ſenſe, ſignifies the know- 
ledge of the circles of the earthly globe, and the ſituation of 
the various parts of the earth; when it is taken in a little lar- 
ger ſenſe, it ineludes the knowledge of the ſeas alſo ; and in 
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the largeſt ſenſe of all, it extends to the various cuſtoms, ha · 
bits and governments of nations. When an a'fronomer uſes 
the word ſtar in its proper and ſtrict ſenſe, it is applied only 
to the fixed ſtars, but in a large ſenſe, it includes the planets 
alſo, | 
This equivocal ſenſe of words wins alſo to many proper 
names: : ſo Aſia taken in the largeſt ſenſe, is one quarter of 
the world; in a more limited ſenſe it ſignifies Natolia, or the 
jeſſer Aſia; but in the ſtricteſt ſenſe it means no more than 


one little province of Natolia, where ſtood the cities of Ephe- 


ſus, Smyrna, Sardis, &c, And this is the moſt frequent ſenſe 
of it in the New Teſtament. Flanders and Holland, in a 
ſtrict ſenſe, are but two ſingle provinces among the ſeventeen, 


bur in a large ſenſe Holland includes _ ot them, and Flan- 
ders ten. 


There are alſo ſome very common We little words in all 


languages, that are uſed in a more extenſiye or more limited 


ſenſe ; ſuch as all, every, whatſoever, &c. When the apoſtle 
fays, all men hare ſinned, and all men muſt die, all is taken in 


its moſt univerſal and exteuſive ſenſe, including all menkind, 


Rom. v. 12, When he appoints prayer to be made for all 


men, it appears by the following verſes, that he reſtrains the 


word all to ſignify chiefly all ranks and degrees of men, 1 Tim. 
ji. 1. But when St. Paul ſays, I pleaſe all men in all thingy, 
1 Cor. x. 33. the word all is exceedingly limited, for it reach- 


es no farther than that he pleaſed all thoſe men whom he con- 
yerſed with, in all things that were lawful, | 


Athly, Equivocal words are in the fourth place diſtinguiſh 
ed by their literal or figurative ſenſe, Words are uſed ia a 
proper or literal ſenſe when they are deſigned to ſignify thoſe 
ideas for which they were originally made, or to which they 
are primarily and generally annexed; but they are uſed in 3 
figurative or tropical ſenſe, when they are made to ſignify 
ſome things, which only bear either a reference or a reſem- 


blance to the primary ideas of them. So when two princes. 
contend by their armies, we ſay they are at war in a proper 
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ſenſe; but when we ſay there is a war betwixt the winds and 
the waves in a ſtorm, this is called figurative, and the peculiar 
figure is a metaphor, So when the ſcriptures ſay, riches make 
themſelves wings, and fly away as an eagle toward heaven, 
the wings and the flight of the eagle are proper expreſſions; 
but when flight and wings are applied to riches, it is only by 


way of figure and metaphor, So when man is ſaid to repent, 


or laugh, or grieve, it is literally taken; but when God is 
ſaid to be grieved, to repent, or laugh, &c. theſe are all figura- 


tive expreſſions, borrowed from a reſemblance to mankind, 
And when the words Job or Eſther are uſed to ſignify thoſe 
very perſons, it is the literal ſenſe of them; but when they 


ſignify thoſe two books of ſcripture, this is a figurative ſenſe. 
The names of Horace, Juvenal, and Milton, are uſed in the 


ſame manner, either for books or men. 


When a word, which originally fignifies any 1 i- 
dea or object, is attributed to ſeveral other objects, not ſo much 


by way of reſemblance, but rather on the account of ſome evi- 


dent reference or relation to the original idea, this is ſome- 
times peculiarly called an analogical word ; ſo a ſound or heal- 


thy pulſe; a ſound digeſtion ; ſound fleep; are ſo called, with I 
reference to a ſound and healthy conſtitution ; but if you ſpeak 


of ſound doctrine, or ſound ſpeech, this is by way of reſem- 
blance to health, and the words are metaphorical: yet many 


times analogy and metaphor are uſed promiſcuoully in the 


ſame ſenſe, and not diſtinguiſhed. 

Here. note, that the deſign of metaphorical language * 
figures of ſpeech is not merely to repreſent our ideas, but to 
repreſent them with vivacity, ſpirit, affection, aad power; 
and though they often make a deeper impreſſion on the niiad 
of the hearer, yet they da as often lead him into a miſtake, if 
they are uſed at iniproper times and places. Therefore, where 
the deſign of the ſpeaker or writer is merely to explain, to in- 
ſtruct, and to lead into the knowledge of naked truth, he 
ought, for the moſt part, to uſe plain and proper words, if 


the language affords them, ang nat to deal much in figur ati ve 
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ſpeech. But this ſort ot terms is uſed very proſitably by po- 
ets and orators, whole buſineſs is to moye, and perſuade, and 
work on the paſſions as well as on the underitanding. Fi- 
gures are alſo happily employed in proverbial moral tayings by 


the wiſeſt and the beſt of men, to impreſs them deeper on the 
memory by ſenſible images ; and they are often uſed oy o- 


ther valuable purpoſes in the ſacred writings. 
5thly, 1 might adjoin another ſort of equi vocal words ; as 
there are ſome which have a different meaning in common 
language, from what they have in the ſciences; the word 
paſſion ſignifies the receiving any action in a large philoſophi- 
cal ſenſe; in a more limited philolophical ſenſe, it fignifies any 
5 the affections of human nature, as love, fear, joy ſorrow, 
But the common people confine it only to anger. So 
-- word ſimple philoſophically ſignifies ſingle, but vulgarly it 
is uſed for fooliſh, | 
6thly, Other equivocal words are uſed ſometimes in an ab- 


ſolute ſenſe, as when God is called perfect. which allows of 


no defect: and ſometimes in a comparative ſenſe, as good men 
are oftentimes called perfect in ſcripture, in compariſon of 


| thoſe who are much inferior to them in knowledge or holineſs: 


but I have dwelt rather too long upon this ſubject "—_—_— 
en I add no more. | 
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NY" that we may become more fel! in 8 our- 
ſelves and others againſt the dangers of miſtake which 
may ariſe from equivocal words, it may not be amiſs to con- 


eiude this elapegr” with a ſhort — of the various ways. 
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or means whereby a word changes its ſignification, or acquires 
any new ſenſe, and thus becomes equivocal, eſpecially if it 
keeps its old ſenſe alſo. 

1. Mere chance ſometimes gives the ſame word different ſen- 


ſes 3 as the word light fignifies a body that is not heavy ; and 


it alſo ſignifies the effect of ſun-· beams, or the medium where- 
by we ſee objects: this is merely accidental, for there ſeems 


to be no connection between theſe two ſenſes, not aby reaſon 


for them. 


2, Error and miſtake is another occaſion of giving various 


"ſenſes to the ſame word; as when different perſons read the 
names of prieſt, biſhop, church, eaſter, &c. in the New Teſta- 
ment, they affix different ideas to them, for want of acquaint- 
ance With the true meaning of the ſacred writer; though it 


muſt be confeſſed, theſe various ſenſes, which might ariſe at 


firſt from honeſt miſtake, may be culpably ſupported and pro- 
pagated by inteteſt, ambition, prejudice, and a * on 
any fide. 

3. Time and cuſtom alters the meaning of words. Kiave 
| heretofore fignified a diligent ſervant (Gnavus ;) and a villain 
Vas a nearer tenant to the lord of the manor (Villicus ;) but 
now both theſe words carry an idea of wickedneſs and reproach 
to tbem. A ballad once ſignified a ſolemn and ſacred ſong, as 


well as one that is trivial, when Solomon's Song was called the 


ballad of ballads ; but now it is applied to nothing but trifling 
verſe, or comical ſubjects. 
4. Words change their ſenſe by ſigures ad metaphors, 


Which are derived from ſome real analogy or reſemblance be- | 


tween ſeveral things; as when wings and flight are applied 
to riches, it {ignifies only, that the owner may as eaſily loſe 
them, as he would loſe a bird who flew away with wings. 

And I think, under this head, we may rank thoſe words, 
which ſignify different ideas, by a ſort of an unaccountable 
far-fetcht analogy, or diſtant reſemblance that fancy has in- 
troduced between one thing and another ; as when we fay, the 
meat is green, when it is half-roaſted : we ſpeak of airing li- 
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nen by the fire, when we mean drying or warming it: we call 
for round coals for the chimney, when me mean large ſquare : 
ones: and we talk of the wing of a rabbit when we mean the 
fore-leg: the true reaſon of theſe appellations we leave 10 
the eriticks. 

5. Words alſo change their ſenſe by be ſpecial occaſign of 
uſing them, the peculiar manner of pronuneiation, the found 
of the voice, the motion of the face, or geſtures of the body: 
ſo when an angry maſter ſays to his ſervant, it is bravely done, 
or you area fine gentleman, he means juſt the contrary ; name- 
ly, it is very ill done; you are a ſorry fellow: it is one way 
ol giving a ſevere reproach, for the wards are ſpoken by way 
of ſarcaſm or irony. = 

6. Words are applied to various ſeaſes, bo new ideas ap- 
pearing or ariſing fatter than new words are framed, So when 
gun-powder was found out, the word powder, which before 
ſignified only duſt, was made then to ſignify that mixture or 
compoſition of nitre, charcoal, &c. And the name canon, 
which before ſignified a law or a rule, is now alſo given to a 
great gun, which gives laws to nations. So foot-boys, Who 
had frequently the common name of Jack given them, were 
kept to turn the ſpit, or to pull off their maſter's boots; but 

when inſtruments were invented for both theſe (ervices, they 
were both called jacks, though one 5 of iron, the other of | 
wood, and very different in their form. 

7. Words alter their fignifications according to the ideas of 
the various perſons, ſets, or parties who uſe them, as we have 
hinted before; ſo when a papiſt uſes the word hereticks, he 
generally means the proteſtants; when a proteſtant uſes the 
word, he means any perſons who were wilfully (and perhaps 
contentiouſly) obſtinate in fundamental errors. When a Jew 
ſpeaks of the true religion, he means the inſtitution of Moſes ; 
when a Turk mentions it, he intends the doctrine of Maho- 
met: but when a chriſtian makes uſe f it, he deſigns to ſig- 

| uy chriſtianity, or the truths and precepts of the goſpel. 
Words have different bgniicarions according to the book, 
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Vriting, or diſcourſe in which they ſtand. So in a treatiſe of 


anatomy, a foot ſignities that member in the body of man: 


But in a book of geometry or meniuration, it ſignifies twelve 
inches. 

If I had room to exemplify 1 of theſe particulars in one 
ſingle word, | know not where to chuſe a fitter than the word 
found, which ſeems (as it were) by chance, to ſignify three di- 
ſtinct ideas, (viz.) healthy (from ſanus) as a found body; noiſe, 
(from ſonus, as a ſhrill ſound; and to ſound the ſea (perhaps 
from the French ſonde, a probe, or an inſtrument to find the 
depth of water.) From theſe three, which I may call origi- 
nal ſenſes, various derivative ſenſes ariſe; as ſound ſleep, ſound 


lungs, ſound. wind and limb, a ſound heart, a ſound mind, ſound: 


doctr ine, ee divine, ſound reaſon, a ſound caſk, ſound 
timber, a ſound reproof, to beat one ſoundly, to ſound one's 
meaning or inclination, and a ſound or narrow ſea ; turn all 


theſe into Latin, and the variety will appear plain. 


I confeſs, ſome few of theſe which I have mentioned as 
the different ſprings of. equivocal words, may be reduced in 


ſome caſes to the ſame original : bur it muſt alſo be granted, 


that there may be other ways beſides theſe whereby a word 
comes to extend irs ſignification, to include various ideas, and 
become equivocal, And though it is the buſineſs of a gram- 
' marian to purſue theſe remarks with more variety and parti- 
cularity, yet it is alſo the work of a logician to give notice of 
theſe things, leſt darkneſs, confuſion, and perplexity be brought 
into our conceptions by the means of words, and thence our 
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General Directions rlatin . our Ideas, 


Direction J. | «pgs yourſelves with , rich variety of ide- 

as; acquaint yourſelves with things ancient 
and modern ; things natural, civil and religious; things do- 
meſtick and national; things of your native land, and of fo- 
reign countries: things preſent, paſt and future; and above 
all, be well acquainted with God and yourſelves; learn ani- 
mal nature, and the workings of your own ſpirits. 

Such a general acquaintance with thi ngs will be of very 
great advantage. 

The firſt benefit of it is this ; it will ai the uſe of reaſon 
in all its following operations; it will teach you to judge of 
things aright, to argue juſtly, and methodiſe your thoughts 
with accuracy. When you ſhall find ſeveral things a-kin to 
each other, and ſeveral different from each other, agreeing in 
ſome part of their idea, and diſagreeing in other parts, you 
will range your ideas in better order, you will be more eaſily 
led into a diſtin knowledge of things, and will obtain a rich 
ſtore of proper thoughts and arguments upon all occaſions. 

Lou will cell me perhaps, that you deſign the ſtudy of the 
law or divinity ; and what gaod can natural philoſophy or 
mathematicks do you, or any other ſcience, not directly ſub- 
ordinate to your chief deſign ? but let it be conſidered, that 
all ſciences have a ſort of mutual connection; and knowledge 
of all kinds fit the mind to reaſon and judge better concern- - 
ing any particular ſubject. I have known a judge upon the 
bench betray his ignorance, and appear a little confuſed in his 
ſentiments about a. caſe of ſuſpected murder brought before 
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him. for want of ſone acquaintance with animal nature and 
philoſophy. 

Another benefit of it is this ; ; "oY a large and general ac- 
quaintance with things will ſecure you from perpetual admi- 
rations and ſurprizes, and guard you againſt that weakneſs of 
ignorant perſons, who have never ſeen any thing beyond the 
confines of their own dwelling, and therefore they wonder at 
almoſt every thing they ſee; every thing beyond the ſmoke 
of their own chimney, and reach of their OWD windows, is 
new and ſtrange to them. 


A third benefit of ſuch an univerſal acquaintance with things, 


is this; it will keep you from being ioo poſitive and dogmati- 
cal, from an exceſs of eredulity and unbelief, i. e. a readineſs 
to believe, or to deny every thing at firſt hearing ; when you 
ſhall have often ſeen, that ſtrange and uncommon things. which 
often ſeemed incredible, are found to be true; and things ve- 
ry commonly received have been found falſe, 5 
The way of attaining ſuch an extenſive treaſure of ideas, is, 
with diligence to apply yourſelf to read the beſt books, con- 
verſe with the moſt knowing and the wiſeſt of men, and en- 
deavour to improve by every per ſon in whoſe company you 
are; ſuffer no hour to paſs away in a lazy idleneſs, an imper- 
tinent chattering or uſeleſs trifles: viſit other cities and coun- 
tries when you have ſeen your own, under the care of one 
who can teach you to profit by travelling, and to make wiſe 
_ obſervations; indulge a little curioſity in ſeeing the wonders 
of art and nature; ſearch into things yourſelves, as well as 
learn them from others: be acquainted with men as well as 
| books; learn all things as much as you can at firſt hand; and 
Jet as many of your ideas as poſſible be the repreſentations of 
things, and not merely the repreſentations of other mens ide- 
as : thus your ſoul, like ſome noble building, ſhall be richly 
furniſhed with original paintings, and not with mere copies. 
Direct. II Uſe the moſt proper methods to retain that 
treaſure of ideas which you have acquired; for the mind is 
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ready to let many of them flip, unleſs 
be taken to fix them upon the memory. 


ſome pains and labour 


And more eſpecially let thoſe ideas be laid up and preſer- 8 
ved with the greateſt care, which are moſt directly ſuited, ei- 


ther to your eternal welfare as a chriſtian, or to your 
particular ſtation and profeſſion in this life; for though the 
former rule recommends an univerſal acquaintance with things, 
yet it is but a more general and ſuperficial knowledge that is 


. required or expected of any man, in things which are utterly 
foreign to his own buſineſs ; bur it is neceſſary you ſhould have 
a more particular and accurate acquaintance with thoſe things 


that refer to your peculiar province ad 1 in this life, or 
your happineſs in another. 

There are ſome perſous who never arrive at any deep, lid, 
or valuable knowledge in any ſcience, or any buſineſs of life ; 
becauſe they are perpetually fluttering over the ſurface of 
things in a curious and wandering ſearch of infinite variety : 
ever hearing. reading, or asking after ſomething new, but im- 
patient of any labour to lay up and preſerve the ideas they hare 
gained: their ſouls may be compared 0 a looking - glaſs, that 


but retains none. 


whereſoever you turn it, it receives m images of al objects, | 


In order to preſerve your treaſure of ideas and the know- | 
ledge you have gained, purſue theſe T eſpecially in your 


younger years. 


1. Recollect every day the things you have ſeen, or heard, 


or read, which may have made any addition to your under- 


ſlanding: read the writings of God and men with diligence 
and perpetual reviews: be not fond: of haſtening to a new book, 


or a new chapter, till you have well fixed and eſtabliſhed in 


your minds what was uſeful in the laſt: make aſe of your me- 


mory in this manner, and you will ſenſibly experience a gra- 


exceſs. 
2. Talk over the things which yon 


learned wich ſome proper * ; 


dual improvement of 1 i, while you take 0 not to load it to 


ave ſeen, heird or 
this will make 2 frei 


root dat 
impreſſion upon your, memory; and if you have no fellow- 
ſtudent at hand, none of equal rank with yourſelves, tell it o- 
ver to any of your acquaintance, where you can do it with 
propriety and decency; and whether they learn any thing by 
it or no, your own repetition of it will be an improvement to 
yourſelf: and this practice alſo will furniſh you with a variety 
of words and copious language, to expreſs your thoughts up- 
on all occaſions, 


3. Commit to writing ſome of the moſt conſiderable i im- 


provements which you daily make, at leaſt ſuch hints as may 
recall them again to your mind, when perhaps they are vaniſh» 
ed and loſt, And heie I think Mr. Locke's method of adver- 
ſaria or common places, which he deſcribes in the end of the 
| firſt volume of his poſthumous works, is the beſt ; uſing no 
learned method at all, ſetting down things as they occur, leav- 
ing a diſtinct page for each ſubject, and making an index to 
the pages. 

At the end of every week, or month, or year, you may re- 
view your remarks for theſe reaſons : firſt, to judge of your 
own improvement, when you ſhall find that many of your 
younger collections are either weak and trifling : or if they 
are juſt and proper, yet they are grown now ſo familiar to you, 
that you will thereby ſee your own advancement in knowledge. 
And in the next place, what remarks you find there worthy of 
your riper obſervation, you may note them with a marginal 
ſtar, * inſtead of tranſcribing them, as being worthy of your 
ſecond year's review, when the others are negleQted. 

To ſhorten ſomething of this labour, if the books which 


Note, this advice of writing, marking, and reviewing your marks, 
refer chiefly to thoſe occaſional notions you meet with either in reading 
or in converſation : but when you are directly and profeſſedly purſuing 

any ſubje& of knowledge in a good ſyſtem in your younger years, the 
ſyſtem itſelf is your common- place book, and mult be entirely reviewed, 
'The ſame may be ſaid concerning any treatiſe which cloſely, ſuceind y, 
and accurately handles any N theme. 
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you read are your own, mark with a pen, or pencil, the moſt 
conſiderable things in them which you deſire to remember. 
Thus you may read that book the ſecond time over with half 


the trouble, by your eye running dere paragraphs which 


your pencil has noted. It is but a very weak objection againſt 
this practice, to ſay, I ſhall ſpoil my book, for I perſuade my 


ſelf, that you did not buy it as a bookſeller, to ſell it again for | 


gain, but as a ſcholar to improve your mind by it; and if the 


mind be improved, your advantage is abundant, though your 
bock yields leſs money to your r 


Direct. III. As you proceed both in learning and in life, 
make a wile obſervation what are the ideas, what the diſcour- 


ſes and the parts of knowledge t hat have been more or leſs 


uſeful ro yourſelf or others. In our younger years, while we 
are furniſhing our minds with a treaſure of ideas, our experi- 
ence is but ſmall, and our judgment weak ; ; it is therefore im- 
poſlible at that age to determine aright concerning the real ad- 
vantage and uſefulneſs of many things we learn, But when 
age and experience have matured your judgment, then you 


will gradually drop the more uſeleſs part of your younger fur- 


niture, and be more ſolicitous to retain that which is more ne- 


ceſſary for your welfare in this life, or a better. Hereby 


you will come to make the ſame complaint that almoſt every 
learned man has done after long experience in ſtudy, and in 


the ſtudy of human life and religion alas! how many hours, 


— 


and days, and months, have I loſt in purſuing ſome parts of 
learning, and in reading ſome authors, which have turned to 


no other account, but to inform me, that they were not worth 


my labour and purſuit! happy the man who has a wiſe tutor 
to conduct him through all the ſciences in the firſt years of 
his ſtudy : and who has a prudent friend always at hand to 
point out to him, from experience, how much of every ſcience 


is worth his purſuit ! and happy the ſtudent that is ſo wiſe as 


to follow ſuch advice ! 


Dire&. IV. Learn to acquire a Sana over your iJe- 
as and your thoughts, that they may 2218 when they are cal- 
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led, and depart when they are bidden. There are ſome 
thoughts that riſe and intrude upon us while we ſhun them; 
there are others that oy from us; when we would hold and 
fix them. 

If the ide2s which you would willingly make the matter of 
your preſent meditation are ready to fly from you, you mult 
be obſtinate in the purſuit of them by an habit of fixed medi- 
tation; you mult keep your ſoul to the work, when it is rea- 
dy to ſtart at every moment, unleſs you will abandon yourſelf 
to be a ſlave to every wild imagination. It is a common, but 
it is an unhappy and a ſhameful] thing, that every trifle that 
comes acroſs the fenſes or fancy ſhould divert us, that a buz- 
ing fly ſhould teaze our ſpirits, and ſcatter our beſt ideas: 
but we muſt Jearn to be deaf and regardleſs of other things, 
beſides that which we make the preſent ſubje& of our medita- 
tion: and in order to help a wandering and fickle humour, it 
is uſeful to have a book of paper in our hands, which has 
| ſome proper hints of the ſubject that we deſign to purſue. We 
mult be reſolute and laborious, and ſometimes conflict with our- 
ſelves if ve would be wiſe and learned, 

Yet I would not be too ſevere in this rule: it muſt bee con- 
ſeſſed there are ſeaſons when the mind, or rather the brain 
is overtired or jaded with ſtudy or thinking; or upon ſome o- 
ther accounts animal nature may be languid or cloudy, and un- 
fit to aſſiſt the ſpirit in meditation; at ſuch ſeaſons (provided 
that they return not too often) it is better ſometimes to yield 
to the preſent indiſpoſition; for if nature entirely reſiſt, no- 
thing can be done to the purpoſe, at leaſt in that ſubject or 
ſcience. Then you may think it proper to give yourſelf up 
to ſome hours of leiſure and recreation, or uſeful idleneſs; or 
if net, then turn your thoughts to ſome other alluring ſubjed, 
and pore no longer upon the firſt, till ſome brighter or more 
fayourable moments ariſe. A ſtudent ſhall do more in one 

hour, when all things concur to invite him to any ſpecial ſtu- 
dy, than in four hours, at a dull and improper ſeaſon. 

1 would alſo give the ſame advice, if ſome vain or worthleßs, 
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or fooliſh idea will crowd itſelf into your thoughts; and if you 
find that all your labour and wreſtling cannot defend yourſelf 
from it, then diyert the importunity of that which offends you 
by turning your thoughts to ſome entertaining ſubject, that 
may amuſe a little and draw you off from the troubleſome and 
impoſing gueſt ; and many a time alſo in ſuch a caſe, when the 
impertinent and intruding ideas would divert from preſent du- 
ty, devotion and prayer have been very ſucceſsful to overcome 
ſuch obſtinate troublers of the peace and profit of the ſoul. 

If the natural genius and temper be too volatile, fickle and 
wandering, ſuch perſons ought in a more eſpecial manger to ap- 
ply themſelves ro mathematical learning, and to begin their 
ſtudies with arithmetick and geometry; wherein new truths, 
continually ariſing to the mind ont of the plaineſt and eiſieſt 
principles, will allure the thoughts with incredible pleaſure in 
the purſuit: this will give the ſtadent ſuch a delightful taſte 
of reaſoning, as will fix his attention tothe ſingle ſubje& which 
he purſues, and by degrees will cure the habitual levity of his 
ſpirit: but let him not indulge and purſue theſe ſo far, as 
to neglect the prime ſtudies of his ir profeſſion. 
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'S A P. VI. 
Special Rules fo direct our Conce tions Things. 


Great part of what has been already written is deſigned 

| to lay a foundation for thoſe rules, which may guide and 
regulate our conceptions of things; x is our main buſineſs 
and deſign in the firſt part of logick, Now it we can but di- 
rect our thoughts to a juſt and happy manner in forming our 

ideas of things, the other operations of the mind will not ſo ea- 
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ſily pe perverted; becauſe moſt of our errors in judgment, and 
the weakneſs, fallacy and miſtake of our argumentation, pro- 
ceed from the darkneſs, eonfuſion, defect, or ſome other irre- 


gularity in our conceptions. 
9 he rules to aſſiſt and direct our een are theſe, 


1. Conceiye of things clearly and aiſtinaly i in their own na» 
_ tures. 
2. Conceive of things completely in all their 0 
3. Conceive of tbingscomprehenſively i in all their properties 
and relations. 
4. Conceive of things extenſively in all their kinds. 
5. Conceive of things orderly, or in a proper method. 
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SECT. I. 
Of gaining car and diſtin Ideas. 


HE fir(t rule is this, ſeck after a clear and diſtinct con- 
ception of things as they are in their own nature, and 
do not content yourſelyes with obſcure and confuſed ideas, 
where clearer are to be attained, 
There are ſome things indeed whereof diſtinct ideas are 
| ſcarce attainable, they ſeem to ſurpaſs the capacity of the un- 
deritanding in qur preſent ſtate ; ſuch are the notions of eter · 
nal, immenſe, infinite, whether this infinity be applied to num- 
ber, as an infinite multitude; to quantity, as infinite Jength, 
breadth, to powers and perfections, as ſtrength, wiſdom, or 
goodneſs infinite, &c. T bough mathematicians in their way 
demonſtrate ſeveral things in the doctrine of infinites, yet there 
are ſtill ſome inſolvable difficulties that attend the ideas of in- 
finity, when it is applied to mind or body; and while it is in 
reality but an idea ever growing, we cannot have ſo clear and 
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ol our reaſonings about it. 
There are many other things that 
world, wherein the ſharpeſt philoſophers have not yet arrived 


diſtinct a conception of it as to ſecure e miſtakes in ſome 


at clear and diſtinct ideas, ſuch as the particular ſhape, ſituation, 
| contexture, motion of the ſmall particles of minerals, metals, 


plants, &c. whereby their very natures and eſſences are di- 
ſtioguiſhed from each other. Nor have we either ſenſes or 
inſtruments ſufficiently nice and accurate to find them out. 
There are other things in the world of ſpirits wherein our i- 
deas are very dark and confuſed, ſuch as their union with ani- 
mal nature, the way of their acting on material beings, and their 


converſe with each other. And though it is a laudable ambi- 
tion to ſearch what may be known of theſe matters, yet it is a 


vaſt hindrance to the enrichment of our underſtandings, if we 
ſpend roo much of our time and pains among infinites and un- 
ſearchables, and thoſe things for the inveſtigation whereof we 
are not furniſhed with proper faculties in the preſent ſtate, It 


is therefore of great ſervice to the true improvement of the 


mind, to diſtinguiſh well between knowables and unknowables, 

As far as things are knowable by us, it- is of excellent uſe 
to accuſtom ourſelves to clear and diſtin ideas. Now among 
many other occaſions of thedarkneſs and miſtakes of our minds, 


there are theſe two things which moſt remarkably bring con- 


fuſion into our ideas. 
1. That from our infancy we have had the ideas of things 
ſo far connected with the ideas of words, that we often miſtake 
'words for things, we mingle and confound one with the other. 
2. From our youngeſt years we have been ever ready to con- 
ſider things t ſo much in their own natures, as in their various 
reſpects to ourſelves, and chiefly to our ſenſes; and we have 
alſo joined and mingled the ideas of ſome things, with many 
other ideas, to which they are not a-kin in their own natures. 
In order therefore to a clear and diſtinct knowledge of 
things, we muſt unclothe them of all theſe relations and mix» 
" that we may W them naked, and in their own 
ö * 


| 
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natures, and diſtinguiſh the ſubject that we have in view from 
all other ſubjects whatſoever: now to perform this well, we 


muſt here conſider the definition of 2 and the definition | 
of things, 
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Se II. 
Of the Definition of 2 ords or Names. 


F we conceive of things as angels and unbodied ſpirits do, 
without involving them in thoſe clouds which words and 
Janguage throw upon them, we ſhould ſeldom bein danger of 
ſuch miſtakes as are perpetually committed by us in the pre- 
ſent ſtate; aud indeed it would be of unknown advantage to 
us to accuſtom ourſelves to form ideas of things without words, 
that we might know them in their own proper natures. But 
ſince we muſt uſe words, both to learn and to communicate moſt 
of our notions, we ſhould do it with juſt rules of caution, 1 
have already declared in part, how often and by what means 
our words become the occaſions of errors in our conceptions 
of things. To remedy ſuch inconveniencies, we muſt get 
exact definition of the words we make uſe of, i. e. we mult de- 
ter mine preciſely the ſenſe of our words, which i is called the 
definition of the name. 

Now a deſinition of the name ba only a declaration in 
what ſenſe the word is uſed, or what idea or object we mean | 
by i it, this may be expreſſed by any one or more of the pro- 
perties, effects or circumſtances of that object which do ſuſh- 
ciently diſtinguiſh i it from other objects: as if I were to tell 
what I mean by the word air, I may ſay it is that thin matter 
which we breathe i in and breathe out continually ; or it is that 
fluid Lek in which the birds fly 4 little above the earth ; or i 


| 
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js that inviſible matter which fills all places near the earth, or 
which immediately encompaſſes the 421 of earth and water. 
So if I would tell what I mean by light, I would ſay it is that 
medium whereby we ſee the colours and ſhapes of things; or 
it is that which diſtinguiſhes the day from the night. If I 
were asked what I mean by religion, I would anſwer, it is, a 
collection of all our duties to God, if taken in a ſtrict and limi- 
ted ſenſe; but if taken in a large ſenſe, it is, a collection of all 
our duties both to God and man, Theſe are called the deſini- 
tions of the name. 

Note, in defining the name, there is no * that we 
ſhould be acquainted with the intimate eſſence or nature of 
the thing; for any manner of deſcription that will but ſuffici- 
oy acquaint another perſon what we mean by ſuch a word, 

a ſufficient definition for the name. And on this account, a 
eee word, or a mere negation of the contrary, a tranſ- 
lation of the word into another tongue, or a grammatical ex- 
plication of it, is ſometimes ſufficient for this purpoſe; as if 
one would know what I mean by a ſphere, I ell him it is a 
globe, if he ask what is a triangle, it is that which has three 
angles; or an oval is that which has the ſhape of an egg. Dark 
is that which has no light; aſthma is a difficulty of breathing; 
2 diaphoretick medicine, or a ſudorifick, is ſomething that 
will provoke ſweating; and an n inſolvent is a man that cannot 
pay his debts. | 5 

Since it is the deſign of logick, not only to aſſiſt us in ng 
ing but in teaching alſo, it is neceſſary that we ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with ſome particular directions relating to the definiti- 
ons of names, both in teaching and learning. | 5 
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Direftions c conc er ** the Definitions of Names, 


Dire. I. AVE a care of making uſe of mere W in- 
ſtead of ideas, i. e. ſuch words as have no 
meaning, no definition belonging to them: do not always ima- 
gine that there are ideas whereſoever there are names: for 
though mankind hath ſo many millions of ideas more than they 
have names, yet ſo fooliſh and laviſh are we, that too often we 
uſe ſome words in mere waſte, and have no ideas for them; or 
at leaſt, our ideas are ſo exceedingly ſhattered and conteſel 
broken and blended, various and unſettled, that they can figni- 
fy nothing toward the improvement of the underſtanding, 
You will find a great deal of reaſon for this remark, if you 
read the popiſh ſchoolmen, or the myſtick divines, 
Never reſt ſatisfied therefore with mere words which have 


not ideas belonging to them, or at leaſt no ſettled and deter- 


minate ideas. Deal not in ſuch empty ware, whether you arc 
a learner or a teacher; for hereby ſome perſons have made 
themſelves rich in words, and learned in their own eſteem: 
whereas in reality their underſtandings ha ve been poor, and 
they knew nothing. 

Let me give, for inſtance, ſome of thoſe writers or talker; 
who deal much in the words nature, fate, luck, chance, perfec. 
tion, power, life, fortune, inſtinct, &c. and that even in the 
moſt calm and inſtructive parts of their diſcourſe; though nei- 
ther they themſelves nor their hearers, have any ſettled meaning 
under thoſe words; and thus they build up their reaſonings 
and infer what they pleaſe, with an ambition of the name of 
learning, or of ſublime elevations in religion; whereas in truth 
they do but amuſe themſelves and their admirers with ſwelling 
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words of vanity, underſtanding neither what they ſay, nor 
whereof they affirm. But this ſort of talk was reproved of old 
by the two chief apoſtles St. Feter and St. Paul, 1 Tim. i. 7. 


and 2 Pet. ii. 18. 
When pretenders to philoſophy or good ſenſe grow fond of 


this ſort of lear ning, they dazle and confound their weak hear- 
ers, but fall under the neglect of the wiſe. The Fpicureans 


are guilty: of this fault, when they aſcribe the formation of this 


world to chance: the Ariſtotelians, when they ſay, nature ab- 


hors a vacuum: the Stoicks when they talk of fate, which is 
ſuperior to the Gods: and the gameſters when they curſe 
their ill- luck, or hope for the favours of fortune, Whereas, 
if they would tell us, that by the word nature they mean the 


properties of any being, or the order of things eſtabliſned at 


the creation; that by the word fate, they intend the decrees 
of God, or the neceſſary con ne ction and influence of ſecond 
cauſes and effects; if by the word luck or chance they ſignify 
the abſolute negation of any determinate cauſe, or only their 
ignorance of any ſuch cauſe, we ſhould know how to converſe 
with them, and to aſſent to, or diſſent from their opinions. But 


while they flutter in the dark, and make a noiſe with words 


ver profit. 


which have no fixed ideas, they talk to " wind, and can ne- 
I would make this matter a little plainer ſtill by inſtances 


borrowed from the peripatetick philoſophy, which was taught 


once in all the ſchools. The profeſſor fancies he has aſſigned 
the true reaſon, why all heavy bodies tend downward, why 
amber will draw feathers or ſtraws, and the loadſtone draw i- 
ron, when he tells you, that this is done by certain gravitating 
and attractive qualities, which proceed from the ſubſtantial 


forms of thoſe various bodies. He imagines that he has ex · 


plained why the loadſtone's & north pole * repel, the north 


® Note, Some writers call that the ſouth pole of a load ſtone which at- 


tracts the ſouth-end of the needle; but I chuſe 1 follow thoſe who call 


It the yorth pole. 
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end of a magnetick needle, and attract the ſouth, when he af. 
firms, that this is done by its ſympathy, with one end of it, and 


its antipathy againſt the other end. Whereas in truth, all 


theſe names of ſympathy, antipathy, ſubſtantial forms and qua- 
lities, when they are put up for the cauſes of theſe effects in 
bodies, are but hard words, which only expreſs a learned and 
pompous 1gnorance of the true cauſe of natural appearances; 
and in this ſenſe they are mere words without ideas. 

This will evidently appear, if one ask me, why a concaye 
mirror or convex glaſs will burn wood ia the ſun- beams, or why 
a wedge will cleave it? and I ſhould tell him, it is by an uſto- 
rious quality in the mirror or glaſs, and by a cleaving power 
in the wedge, ariſing from a certain unknown ſubſtantial form 
in them, whence they derive theſe qualities; or if he ſhould 
ask me, why a clock ſtrikes, and points to the hour? and [ 
ſhould ſay, it is by an indicating form and ſonorifick quality; 
whereas] opght to tell him how the ſun- beams are collected and 
united by a burning glaſs; whence the mechanical force of x 
wedge is derived; and what are the wheels and ſprings, the 
pointer and hammer, and bell, whereby a clock gives notice of 
the time, both to the eye and the ear. But theſe uſtorions 
and cleaving powers, ſonorous and indicating forms and quali- 
ties, do either teach the enquirer nothing at all but what he 
knew before, or they : are mere words without ideas * 


* It may be objected here, And what does the ee philoſopher 
de with all his detail of mathematical numbers, and diagrams, do more 
* than this toward the ſolution of theſe difficulties ? does he not deſcribe 
i pravity by a certain unknown force, whereby bodies tend downward 
« to the centre; hath he found the certain and mechanical reaſons of 
c attraction, magnetiſm, &c.” I anſwer, that the moderns have found 2 
thouſand things by applying mathematicks to natural philoſophy, which 
the ancients were ignorant of; and when they uſe any names of this 
kind, viz. gravitation, attraction, &c, they uſe them only to ſignify, that 
there are ſuch effects and ſuch cauſes, with a frequent conſeſſion of their 


, iznorance of the true ſprings of them: they do not pretend to make the: 


words ſtand for the real cauſes of things, as though they theres; 
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And there is many a man in the vulgar and in the learned 


ſies of divinity, whereas he has only furniſhed himſelf with a 
parcel of ſcholaſtick or myſtick words, under ſome of which 
the authors themſelves, had no juſt ideas ; - and the learner, 
when he hears, or pronounces them, hath ſcarce any ideas at all. 
Such ſort of words ſometimes have become matters of immor- 
tal contention, as though the goſpel could not ſtand without 
© them; and yet the zealot perhaps knows little more of them 


) I than he does of Shibboleth, or Higgaion, Selah, Judges xii. 6, 
„Pal. is. 16. | 
: Yet here I would lay down this caution, that there are ſeve- 
ral objects of which we have not a clear anddiſtin& idea, much 
leſs an adequate or comprehenſive one, and yet we cannot call 


the names of theſe things, words without ideas; ſuch are the 
infinity and eternity of God himſelf, the union of our own 
ſoul and body, the union of the divine and human natures in 
Jeſus Chriſt, the operation of the holy ſpirit on the mind of 
man, &c. Theſe ought not to be called words without ideas, 
for there is ſufficient evidence for the reality and certainty of 
the exiſtence of their objects; though there is ſome confuſion 
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though imperfect, ate yet ſufficient to converſe about them, ſo 


far as we have need, and to determine ſo "_ as is neceſſary | 


for our own faith and practice. 

Direct. II. Do not ſuppoſe that the altures or efſences of 
things always differ from one another, as much as their names 
do. There are various purpoſes in human life, for which we 
put very different names on the ſame thing, or on things whoſe 
natures are near a- kin; and thereby oftentimes, by making a 
new nominal ſpecies, we are ready to deceive ourſelves with 
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aff gned the true philoſophical ſolution of theſ Aifficult ies; for in this 
ſenſe they will till be words without * whether in the mouth of an 
old Philoſopher or a new one, 


| 


world, who imagines himſelf deeply skilled in the controver - 


in our cleareſt conceptions of them; and our ideas of them, 


the idea of another real ſpecies of beings: 1 thoſe, whoſe 
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underſtandings are led away by the mere ſound of words, fan. 
cy the nature of thoſe things to be very different whoſe names 
are ſo, and judge of them accordingly. 

I may borrow a remarkable inſtance for my purpoſe almoſt 
out of every garden, which contains a variety of plants io it, 
Moſt or all plants agree in this, that they have a root, a ſtalk, 
Jeaves, buds, bloſſoms, and, ſeeds: but the gardener ranges 
them under very different names, as though they were really 
different kinds of beings, merely becauſe of the different uſe 
and ſervice to which they are applied by men: as for initance, 
thoſe plants whoſe roots are eaten ſhall appropriate the name 
of roots to themſelves; ſuch are carrots, turnips, radiſhes, &c, 
If the leaves are of chief uſe to us, then we call them herbs; 
as ſage, mint, thyme: if the leaves are eaten raw, they are ter- 
med ſallad; as lettuce, purſlain : if boiled, they become pot- 
| herbs; as foliage: coleworts ; and ſome of thoſe ſame plants, 
which are pot-herbs in one family, are ſallad in another. If 
the buds are made our food, they are called heads, or tops; ſo 
cabbage-heads, heads of aſparagus and artichoaks. If the blo: 
ſom be of moſt importance, we call it a flower ; ſuch are dai- 
ſies, tulips, and carnations, which are the mere bloſſoms of 
thoſe plants. If the husk or ſeeds are eaten, they are called 
the truits of the ground, as peaſe, beans, ſtrawberries, &c. If 
any part of the plant be of known and common uſe to ns, in 
medicine, we call it a phyſical herb, as carduus, ſcurvy-graſs; 
but if we count no part uſeful, we call it a weed, and throw it 
out of the garden: and yet perhaps our next neighbour knows 
ſome valuable property and uſe of it; he plants it in his gar- 
den, and gives it the title of an herb, or a flower. You ſee 
here how ſmall is the real diſtinction of theſe ſeveral plants, 


conſidered in their general nature as the leſſer vegetables: yet 


what very different ideas we vulgarly torm concerning them, 
and make different ſpecies of them, chiefly becauſe of the dit- 
ferent names given them, 
Now when things are ſet in this clear light, it appears how 
ridiculous it would be for two perſons to contend, whether 
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dandelion be an herb, or a weed; whether it be a pot-herb or 
fallad ; when by the cuſtom or fancy of different families, this 


of it, and the value that is put upon it. 

Note here, that I find no manner of fault with the variety 
of names which are given to ſeveral plants, according to the 
various uſes we make of them, But 1 would not have our 
judgments impoſed upon hereby, to think that theſe mere no- 
minal ſpecies, viz, herbs, ſallad, and weeds, become three re- 
ally different ſpecies of beings, on this account, that they have 
different names and uſes. But I proceed to other inſtances. 

It has been the cuſtom of mankind, when they have been 


one plant obtains all theſe names de the ſeveral uſes | 


angry with any thing, to add a new ill name to it, that they 


may convey thereby a hateful idea of it, though the nature of 


the thing ſtill abides the ſame. So the papilts call the prote- 


ſtants hereticks: a prophane perſon calls a man of piety a pre- 
cilian: and in the times of the civil war in the laſt century, 
the royaliſts called the parliamentarians, fanaticks, roundheads, 
and ſectaries. And they in requital called the royaliſts, ma- 
lignants: but the partizans on each ſide were really neither 
better nor worſe for theſe names, 

It has alſo been a frequent practice on the other hand, to 
put new favourable names upon ill ideas, on purpoſe to take 


off the odium of them. Bat notwithſtanding all theſe flattering 


names and titles, a man of profuſe generoſity i is but a ſpend- 
thrift; a natural ſon is a baſtard ſtill ; ag llant is an 2 
and a lady of pleaſure is a whore. 

Direct. III. Take heed of believing | nature and effence 


of two or more things to be certainly the ſame, becauſe they 


may have the ſame name given them. This has been an un- 


happy and fatal occaſion of a thouſand miſtakes in the natural, 


in the civil, and in the religious affairs of life both amongſt 
the vulgar and the learned. I ſhall give two or three inſtan- 
ces chiefly in the matters of natural philoſophy, having hinted 
ſeveral dangers of this kind relating to theology in the fore- 
going diſcourſe concerning equivocal words. Os 
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Our elder philoſophers | have generally made EY of the 
word ſoul to ſignify that principle whereby a plant grows, and 
they called it the vegetative ſoul : the principle of animal mo- 
tion of a brute has been likewiſe called a ſoul, and we have 
been taught to name it the ſenſitive ſoul : they have alſo given 
the name of ſoul to that ſuperior principle in man, whereby he 
thinks, judges, reaſons, &c. and though they diſtinguiſhed this 
by the honourable title of the- rational ſoul, yet in common 
diſcourſe and writing we leave out the words vegetative, ſen- 
ſitive, and rational; and make the word ſoul ferve for all 
_ theſe principles: . we are led early 1 into this imagination, 
that there is a ſort of ſpiritual being in plants, and in brute, 
like that in men. Whereas if we did but abſtra& and ſeparate 
_ theſe things from words, and compare the cauſe of growth in 
a plant, with the cauſe of reaſoning in man (without the word 
foul) we ſhall never think that theſe two principles were at all 
like one another; nor ſhould we perhaps fo eaſily and peremp- 
torily conclude, that brutes need an intelligent mind to perform 
their animal actions. 

Another inſtance may be the word life, which being attribu- 
ted to plants, to brutes, and to men, and in each of them aſcri- 
| bed to the ſoul, has very eaſily betrayed us from our infancy 
into this miſtake, that the ſpirit or mind or thinking principle, 
in man, is the ſpring of vegetative and animal life to his body : 
whereas it is evident, that if the ſpirit or thinking principle of 
man gave life to his animal nature, the way to ſave men from 
dying would not be to uſe medicines, but to perſuade the lpi- 

Tit to abide in the body. 

1 might derive a third inſtance from the word heat ; which 
is uſed to ſignify the ſenſation we have when we are near the | 
fire, as well as cauſe of that ſenſation which is in the fire itſelf; 
and thence we conclude from our infancy, that there is a fort 
of heat in the fire reſembling our own ſenſation, or the heat 
which we feel: whereas in the fire there is nothing but little 
particles of matter of ſuch particular ſhapes, ſizes, ſituations 
and motions as are fitted to impreſs ſuch motions on our fleth 
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or ner ves as excite the ſenſe of heat. Now if this cauſe of 
our ſenſation in the fire had been always called by a diſtinct 


name, perhaps we had not been ſo rooted in this miſtake, that 


the fire is hot with the ſame ſort of heat that we feel. This 


will appear with more evidence, when we conſider that we are 
ſecure from the ſame miſtake when there have been two diffe- 
rent names allotted to our ſenſation, and to the cauſe of it; as, 
we do not ſay, pain is in the fire that burns us, or in the knite 
that cuts and wounds us: for we call it burning | in the fire, 
cutting in the knife, and pain only when it is in ourſelves. 

Numerous inſtances of this kind might be derived from the 


words ſweet, ſoure, loud, ſhri!l, and almoſt all the ſenſible qua- 
lities, whoſe real natures we miſtake from our very tinfancy, 


and we are ready to ſuppoſe them to be the ſame in us, and in 
the bodies that cauſe them; partly becauſe the words which 
ſignify our own ſenſations are applied alſo to ſignify thoſe un- 


known ſhapes and motions of the little Wen which, excite. 


and cauſe thoſe ſenſations. 

Direct. IV. ln converſation or an be diligent to find 
out the true ſenſe, or diſtin&t idea, which the ſpeaker or wri- 
ter affixes to his words; and eſpecially to thoſe words which 
are the chief ſubject of his diſcourſe. As far as poſlible take 
heed, leſt you put more or fewer ideas into one word, than the 
perſon did when he wrote or ſpoke; and endeavour that your 
ideas of every word may be the ſame as his were: then you 
will judge better of what he ſpeaks or writes. 

Ir is for want of this that men quarrel in the dark; * that 
there are ſo many contentions in the ſeveral ſciences, and eſ- 
pecially in divinity, multitudes of them ariſe from a miſtake of 
the true ſenſe or complete meaning, in which words are uſed 
by the writer or ſpeaker ; and hereby ſome times they ſeem 
to agree, when they really differ in their ſentiments; and ſome- 
times they ſeem to differ, when they really agree. Let me 
give an inſtance of both, | 

When one man by the word PE ſhall underſland 
all that believe in Chriſt ; and another by the word church 


F 
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means only the church of Rome; they may both aſſent to this 
- propoſition, there is no ſalvation out of the church, and yet 

their inward ſentiments may be widely different. 

Again, if one writer ſhall affirm that virtue added to faith 
is ſufficient to make a chriſtian, and another ſhall as zealouſly 
deny this propoſition, they ſeem to differ widely in words, and 
yet perhaps they may both really agree in ſentiment : if by 
the word virtue, the affirmer intends our whole duty to God 
and man; and the denier by the word virtue means only cou- 
rage, or at moſt our duty towards our neighbour, without in- 
cluding in the idea of ir the duty which we owe to God. 

Many ſuch ſort of contentions as theſe are, traced to their 
original, will be found to be mere logomachies, or ſtrifes and 
quarrels about names and words, and vain. janglings, as the a- 
poſt le calls them in his firſt letter of advice to Timothy. 

In order therefore to attain clear and diſtin& ideas of what 
we read or hear, we mult ſearch the ſenſe of words; we mult 
conſider what is their original and derivation in our own or 
foreign languages; what is their common ſenſe amongſt man- 
kind, or in other authors, eſpecially ſuch as wrote ia the ſame 
century» in the ſame age, about the ſame time, and upon. the 
fame ſubjects: we muft conſider in what ſenſe the ſame author 
uſes any particular word or phraſe, and that when he is diſ- 
courling on the ſame matter, and eſpecially about the ſame 
parts or paragraphs of his writing: we muſt conſider whether 
the word be uſed in a ſtrict and limited, or in a large and ge- 
nerab ſenſe ; whether in a literal, in a figurative, or in a pro- 
phetick ſenſe; whether it has any ſecondary idea annexed to 
it belides the primary or chief ſenſe. We muſt enquire farther 
what is the ſcope and deſizn of the writer; and what is the 
connexion of that ſentence with thoſe that go before it, and 
thoſe which fellow it. By theſe and other methods we are to 
ſearch out the definition of names, i. e. the true ſenſe and mean- 
ing in which any author or ſpeaker uſes any word, which may 


be the chief ſubject of diſcourſe, or * carry any conſidera- 
ble importance in it. 


| 
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Direct V. When we communicate our notions to others, 


merely with a deſign to inform and improve their knowledge, 


let us, in the beginning of our diſcourſe, take care to adjuſt 
the definitions of names whereſoever there is need of it; that 


is, to determine plainly wha. we mean by the chief words which 
are the ſubject of our diſcourſe ; and be ſure always to keep 
the ſame ideas, whenſoever we uſe the ſame words, unleſs we 


give due notice of the change. This will have a very large 
and happy influence, in ſecuring not only others but ourſelves 
too from confuſion and miſtake ; for even writers and ſpeakers 


themſelves, for want of due warchfulneſs, are ready to affix 


different ideas to their owa words, in different parts of their 


ings, and confound their hearers, 

Ic is by an obſervation of this rule that mathema:icians have 
ſo happily ſecured themſelves and the ſciences which they hare 
profeſſed, from wrangling and controverſy; becauſe whenſoe- 
ver in the progreſs of their treatiſes they have occaſion to uſe 
a new and unknown word, they always define it, and teil in 
what ſenſe they ſhall take it; and in many of their writings you 
will find a heap of definitions at the very beginning. Now if 
the writers of natural philoſophy and morality had uſed the 
ſame accuracy and care, they bad effeQually ſecluded a mulei- 
tude of noiſy and fruitleſs debates out of their ſeveral provin- 
ces: nor had that ſacred theme of divinity been perplexed 


diſcourſes, and hereby bring perplexity 2 their own 2 


with ſo many intricate diſputes, nor the church of Chriit been 


torn to pieces by ſo many ſects and factions, if the words grace, 
faith, righteouſueſs, repentance, juſtification, worſhip, church, 
biſhop, presbyter, &c. had been well defined, and their ſigni- 


fications adjuſted, as near as poſſible, by the uſe of thoſe words 
in the New Teſtament ; or at leaſt, if every writer had told 


vs at firſt in what ſenſe he would uſe thoſe words. 
Direct. VI. In your own ſtudies, as well as in the comma- 


nication of your thoughts to others, merely ſor their infor- 


mation, avoid ambiguous and equivocal terms as much as poffi- 
ble. Do not uſe ſuch words 1 have * or three definitions 
N | 

| 

| 
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of the name belonging to them, i. e. ſuch wor ds as have two 
cr three enſes, where there is any danger of miſtake, Where 
your chief buſineſs is to inform the judgment, and to explain a 
matter, rather than to perſuade or affect, be not fond of ex- 
preſſing yourſelves in figurative language, when there are any 
proper words that ſignify the ſame idea in their literal ſenſe. 
It is the ambiguity of names, as we have often ſaid, that brings 
almoſt infinite confuſton into our conceptions of things. 

But where there is a neceſſity of uſing an ambiguous word, 
therb let donble care be uſed in defining that word, and de- 
claring in what ſenſe you take it. And be ſure to ſuffer no 
_ ambiguous word ever to come into your definitions. 

Direct. VII. In communicating your notions, uſeevery word 
as near as poſſible in the ſame ſenſe in which mankind common- 
ly uſes it; or which writers that have gone before you have 
- uſually affixed to it, upon condition that it is free from ambi- 
guity. Though names are in their original merely arbitrary, 
yet we ſhould aiways keep to the eſtabliſhed meaning of them, 
unleſs great neceſſity require the alteration; for "when any 
word has been uſed to ſignify an idea, that old idea will recur 

in the mind, when the word is heard or read, rather than any 

new idea which we may falten to it. And this is one reaſon 
©. why the received definition of names ſhould be changed as lit- 

tle as poſſible. 

But I add farther, that though a word entirely new, intro- 
duced into a language, may be affixed to what idea you pleaſe, 
yet an old word ought never to be ſixed to an unaccuſtomed i- 
dea, without juſt and evident neceſſity, or without preſent or 
previous notice, leſt we introduce thereby a licence for all 
manner of pernicious equivocations and falſhoods; as for in- 
ſtance, when an idle boy, who has not ſeen his book all the 
morning, ſhall tell his maſter that he has learned his leſſon, he 
can never excuſe himſelf by ſaying; that by the word 
learning he meant his breakfaſt, and by the word leſſon 
he meant eating; ſurely this would be conſtrued a downright 
lie, and his fancied wit would hardly procure his pardon. | 
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In uſing any ambiguous word, which has been uſed in diffe- | 
rent ſenſes, we may chooſe what we think the molt proper 
ſenſe, as 1 have done, p. 75. in naming the poles of the load- 


ſtone, north or ſouth. 
And when a word has been Rs in two or three ſenſes, 


and has made a great inroad for error upon that account, it is 
| of good ſervice to drop one or two of thoſe ſenſes, and leave 
it only one remaining, and afhx the other ſenſes or ideas to o- 
ther words. So the modern philoſophers, when they treat of 
the human ſoul, they call it the mind or meas humana, and 
leave the word anima or ſoul to ſignify the principle of life 
and motion in mere animal beings. 

The poet Juvenal has long ago given us a hint of this accu- 
racy and mers when he 10 of brutes and men, 


Indu 12 mand communis conditer illis | 
Tantum animas ; nobis animum quoque. 
Sat. xvi. v. 134 


Exception. There is one caſe, wherein ſome of theſe laſt rules 
concerning the definition of words, may be in ſome meaſure 
diſpenſed with; and that is, when ſtrong and rooted prejudice. 
hath eſtabliſhed ſome favourite word or phraſe, and long uſed. 
| it to expreſs ſome miitaken notion, or to unite ſome inconſiſtent 

ideas ; for then it is ſometimes much wn: to lead the world 
into truth by indulging their fondneſs for 2 phraſe, and by aſ- 
ſigning and applying new ideas and notions to their favourite 
word; and this is much ſafer alſo than to awaken all their paſ- 
ſions by rejecting both their old words, and phraſes. and notions, 
and introducing all new at once: therefore we continue to ſay, 
there is heat in the fire, there is coldneſs in ice, rather than 
invent new words to expreſs the powers which are in fire or 
i.e, to excite the ſenſations of heat 7555 in us. For the 
ſame reaſon ſome words and phraſes which are leſs proper, 


may be continued in theology, while people are led into o clear 
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er ideas with much more eaſe and ſucceſs, than if an attempt 
. were made to change all their beloved forms of ſpeech. 
In other caſes theſe logical directions ſhould generally be ob- 
ſerved, and different names affixed to different ideas. 
Here ] cannot but take occaſion to remark, that it is a eonſi- 
derable advantage to any language to have a variety of new 
words introduced into it, that when in courſe of time new 
objects and new ideas ariſe, there may be new words and names 
aſligned to them: and alſo where one ſingle name has ſuſtained 
two or three ideas in time paſt, theſe new words may remove 
the ambiguity by being affixed to ſome. of thoſe ideas. This 
practice would by degrees take away part of the uncertainty of 
language. And for this reaſon I cannot but congratulate our 
Engliſh tongue, that it has been abundantly enriched with the 
tranſlation of words from all our neighbour nations, as well as 
from ancient languages, and theſe wards have been as it were 
enfranchiſed amongſt us; for French, Latin, Greek and Ger- 
man names will ſignify Engliſh ideas, as well as words that are 
| anciently and intirely Engliſh. 
ns may not be amiſs to mention ia this place, that as the de- 
termination of the particular ſenſe in which any word is uſed, 
: is called the definition of the name, ſo the enumeration of the 
various ſenſes of an equivocal word, is ſometimes called the di- 
viſion or diſtintion of the name; and for this purpoſe good 
diQtionaries are of excellent uſe. J 
This diſtinction of the name or word is greatly necefary i in 
argumentation or diſpute; when a fallacious argument is uſed, - 
he that anſwers it diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral ſenſes of ſome word 
or phraſe in it, and ſhes in what ſenſe i It is true, and | in what 


ſenſe it is as eridentiy falſe, : 
74 % | 
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SECT. 1. 
Of the Definition of Things. 


A there is much confuſion introduced into our ideas, by 
the means of thoſe words to which they are afſixed, ſo 


the mingling our ideas with each other without caution is a 


farther occaſion whereby they become confuſed. A court la- 


dy, born and bred up amongſt pomp and equipage, and the 


yain notions of birth and quality, conſtantly joins and mixes all 


theſe with the idea of herſelf, and ſhe imagines theſe to be eſ- 
ſential to her nature, and as it were neteſſary to her being; 
thence ſhe is tempted to look upon menial ſerrants, and the 


loweſt rank of mankind, as another ſpecies of beings quite di- 
ſtin& from herſelf. A plough-boy, that has never travelled 


beyond his own village, and has ſeen nothing but tharched 
houſes and his pariſh-church, is naturally led to imagine that 
| thatch belongs to the very nature of a houſe, and that that 


muſt be a church which is built of ſtone, and eſpecially if it 


| has a ſpire upon it. A child whoſe uncle has been exceſlive 
fond, and his ſchool-maſter very ſevere, eaſily believes, that 
fondneſs always belongs to uncles, and that ſeverity is eflential 
to maſters or inſtructors. He has ſeen alſo ſoldiers with red 


coats, or miniſters with long black gowns, and therefore he 


perſuades himſelf that theſe garbs are eſſential to the charge- 
ters, and that he is not a miniſter who has not a long black 


gown, nor can he be a ſoldier who is not dreſſed in ted. It 


_ would be well if all ſuch miſtakes ended with childhood. 


It might be alſo ſubjoined, that our complex ideas become 
confufed, not only by uniting or blending together more ſim- 


5 or ſingle jdeas, than really belong to them, as in the inſtan: 
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ces juſt mentioned; but obſcurity and confuſion ſometimes come 


upon our ideas alſo, for want of uniting a ſufficient number of 
ſingle ideas to make the complex one: ſoif-I conceive of a leo- 


pard only as a ſpotted: beaſt, this does not diſtioguith it froma- 


tyger or a lynx nor from many dogs or horſes, which are ſpot- 
ted too; and therefore a leopard muſt have ſome more ideas 
added to complete and diſtinguiſh it. 5 Wo 

I grant that it is a large and free acquaintance with the 
world, a watchful obſervation and diligent ſearch into the na- 
ture of things that muſt fully correct this kind of errors: the 
rules of Jogick are not ſufficient to do it ; but yet the rules of 
Jogick may inſtru us by what means to diſtinguiſh one thing 
from another, and how to ſearch and mark out as far as may be, 


the contents and :imits of the nature of diſtin& beings, and 


thus may give us great ae towards the remedy of theſe 
mit akes. | 


As the definition. of in names 1 us from hi e which 


words introduce, ſo the definition of things will, in ſome mea- 
ſure, guard us againſt that confuſion which mingled ideas ha ve 
introduced: for as a definition of the name explains what any 

word means, ſo a definition of the thing pin what is the na- 
ture of that thing. | 


In order to form a definition of any thing we muſt put 


forth theſe three acts of the mind. 


Firſt, compare the thing to be defined. with abe A 
that are moſt like to itſelf, and ſee wherein its eſſence or na- 
ture agrees with them; and this is called the general nature 


or genus in a definition: ſo if you would define what wine is, 

firſt compare it with other things, like itſelf, as cyder, perry, 
Kc. and you will find it agrees eſſentially with them in this, 
that it is a ſort of jaice. 

Secondly, conſider the moſt beste and primary aitri- 
bute, property, or idea wherein this thing diſfers from thoſe 
other things that are moſt like it; and that is its eſſential or 
ſpecific difference: ſo wine differs from cyder and perry, and 
gl! other juices, in that it is preſſed from a grape. This .nay 
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be called irs ſpecial nature, which diſtinguiſhes it from other 
JUICES» 
'l hirdly, join the general and 5 nature together, or 
(which is all one) the genus and the difference, and theſe make 

up a definition So the j Juice of a grape, or juice preſſed from 
grapes, is the definition of wine. | 

So if I would denne what winter is, I conſider firſt wherein 
it agrees with other things which are moſt like it, (viz ) ſum- 
mer, ſpring, autumn, and I find they areall ſeaſons of the year; 
therefore a ſeaſon of the year is the genus. Then I obſcrve 
wherein it differs from theſe, and _ in the ſhortneſs of 
the days; for it is this which does primarily diſtinguiſh it from 
other ſeaſons; therefore this may be called its ſpecial nature 
or its difference, Then by joining theſe together | make a 
definition. Winter is that ſeaſon of the year wherein the days 
are ſhorteſt. 1 confeſs indeed this is bat a ruder definition of 
of it; for to define it, as an accurate aſtronomer, I mutt init 
the days, hours and minutes. 7 : 
After the ſame manner if we would xplain or define what 

the picture of a man is, we conſider firſt the genus or general 
nature of it, which is a eee herein it agrees 
with many other things, as a ſtatue, a ſhadow, a print, a ver- 
bal deſcription of a man, &c. Then we conſider wherein it 
differs from theſe, and we find it differs from a verbaldeſcrip- 
tion in that it is a repreſentation: to the eye and not to the ear: 
it differs from a ſtatue in that it is a repreſentation upon a 
flat ſurface, and not in a ſolid figure: . differs from a ſhadow, 
in that it is an abiding repreſentation and not a fleeting one: 
it differs from a print ordrapght, becauſe i it repreſents the co- 
Jours by paint as well as the ſhape of the otject by delineation. 
Now ſo many or rather ſo few of theſe ideas put together, as 
are juſt ſufficient io diſting «iſh a picture from all other repre- 
ſentations, make up its eſſential difference or its ſpecial ature; 
and all theſe are included in its being painted on a plain ſurface, 
Then join this to the genus, which is a repreſentation ; and 
thus you have the complete definition af the p'fture of a man, 
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(iz. ) it is the repreſentation of a man in painr upon a ſurface 
(or a plane.) 

Here it muſt be obſerved, that when we ſpeak of hs genus 
and difference as compoling a definition, it muſt always be un- 
derſtood that the neareſt genus and the {pecttici difference are 
required, 

The next general nature or the neareſt genus muſt be uſe! 
in a definition, becauſe it includes all the reſt ; and if I would 
define wine, IJ muſt ſay wine is a juice, which is the neareſt ge- 
nus; and not ſay, wine is a liquid, which is a remote genera! 
nature; or wine is a ſubſtance, which is yet more remote, for 
Juice includes both ſubſtance and liquid. Beſides, neither of 
theſe two remote general natures would make any diſtinction 
between wine and a thouſand other ſubſtances or other liquids, 
a remote genus leaves the thing too much undiſtinguiſhed. 


The ſpecific difference is that primary attribute which di- 


ſtinguiſhes each ſpecies from one another, while they ſtand 
ranked under the ſame general nature or genus. Though 
wine differs from other liquids, in that it is the juice of a 
certain fruit, yet this is but a general or generick difference, 
for it does not diſtinguiſh wine from cyder or perry; the ſpe- 
ciſick difference of wine therefore is its preſſure from the grape; 
as cyder is preſſed from apples, and perry from pears. 
: In definitions alſo we muſt nſe the primary attribute that 
diſtinguiſhes the ſpecies or ſpecial nature, and not attempt to 
define wine by its particular taſtes, or effects, or other proper- 
ties, which are but ſecondary or conſequential, when its preſ- 
ſore from the grape is the moſt obvious and primary diſtincti- 
on of it from all other juices. I confeſs in ſome caſes it is not 
O caſily known which is the primary idea that diſtinguiſhes one 


thing from another; and therefore ſome would as ſoon define | 


v inter by the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, as by the ſhortneſs of 
the days; though the ſhortneſs of the days is doubtleſs the 
moſt juit, primary and philoſophical difference betwixt that and 
the other ſeaſons of the year, ſince winter days are always 


= fo 
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ſhorteſt, but not always the coldeſt ; I add alſo that the ſhort- 
neſs of the days is one cauſe of the N but the cold is no 
cauſe of their ſhortneſs, : 
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Rules of the Definition of the Thing. 
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HE ſpecial rules of a good definition, are theſe: = 

Rule I. a definition muſt be univerſal, or as ſome call fy 

it adequate; that is, it muſt agree to all the particular ſpecies 1 

or individuals that are included under the ſame idea; ſo the "1 

juice of a grape agrees to all proper . , Whether red White, = 
French, Spaniſh, Florence, &c. 

Rule II. It muſt be proper and peculiar to the thing defined, 
and agree to that alone; for it is the very deſign of a definiti- 
on effectually to diſtinguiſh one thing from all others: ſo the 
juice of a grape agrees to no other = to no other li- 
quid, to no other being but wine. 

Theſe two rules being obſerved, will always render a deſi- 
nition reciprocal with the thing defined ; which is a ſcholaſtick in 
way of ſpeaking, to ſignify that the definition may be uſed in 
any ſentence in the place of the thing defined, or they may be | | 
mutually affirmed concerning each other, or ſubſtituted in the | 

| 


"room of each other. The juice of the grape is wine, or wine 
is the juice of the grape. And whereſoever the word wine is 
uſed, you may put the j juice of the grape inſtead of it, except 
when you conſider wine rather as a word than a thing, or | 
when it is mentioned in ſuch logical rules, 4 
| 


Rule III. A definition cocky to be clear and plain; for the 
deſign of it is to lead us into Fee know] dge of the thing defi- | 


ned. 
Hence it will follow, that the words uſed i in a definition 
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ought not to be doubtful, and e and obſcure, but as 
plain and eaſy as the language will afford: and indeed it is a 
general rule concerning the definition both of names and things, 
that no word ſhould be uſed in either of them, which has any 
darkneſs or difficulty in * unleſs it has been before explained 
or defined. | 
Hence it will follow ao, that there are many things which 

cannot well be defined either as to the name of the thing, 
unleſs it be by ſynonymous words, or by a negation of the con- 
trary idea, &c. for learned men know not how to make them 
more evident or more intelligible than the ideas which every 
man has gained by the vulgar methods of teaching. Such are 
the ideas of extenſion, duration, thought, conſciouſneſs, and 
moſt of our ſimple ideas, and particularly ſenſible qualities, as 
white, blue, red, cold, heat, ſweet, bitter, ſoure, &c, _ 

We can ſay of duration that it is a continuance in being, « or 
a not ceaſing to be; we can ſay of conſciouſneſs, that it is as it 
were a feeling within ourſelves; we may ſay, heat is. that 
which is not cold ; or ſoure is that which is like vinegar ; or 


we may point to the clear sky, and ſay that it is blue, Theſe. 


are the vulgar methods of teaching the definitions of names, or 
meaning of words. But there are ſome philoſophers, whoſe 
attempts to define theſe things learnedly, have wrapt up their 
ideas in greater darkneſs, and expoſed themſelves to ridicule 
and contempt 3 as when they define heat. they ſay, it is quali- 


tas congregans homogenea & ſegregans hetero genea, i. e. a qua- 
lity gathering together things of the lame kind, and ſepara- 


ting things of a different kind. So they define white, a co- 
lour ariſing from the prevalence of brightneſs: but every 
child knows hot and white better without theſe definitions. 
There are many other definitions given by the peripatetick 
philoſophers, which are very faulty by reaſon of their obſcu- 
rity; as motion is defined by them the act of a being in power, 
ſo lar forth as it is in power. Time is the meaſure or number of 
motion according to paſt, preſent and future. The ſoul is 
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ſeveral others of the ſame ſtamp. 

Rule LV. It is alſo commonly preſcribed among the rules 
of definition, that it ſhould be ſhort, fo that it muſt have no 
tautology in it, nor any words ſuperfluous. I confeſs defini- 


the act of an organical natural body, _—_ in power? and 8 


tions ought to be expreſſed in as few words as is conſiſtent with 


2 clear and juſt explication of the nature of the thing defined, 


and a diſtinction of it from all other things beſide: but it is 


of much more importance, and far better, that a definition 
ſhould explain clearly the ſubject we treat of, though the words 


be many than to leave obſcurities in the ſentence, by confining | 
it within too narrow limits. So in the definition which we 


have given of logick, that it is the art of uſing reaſon well in 


the ſearch after truth, and the communication of it to others, 
it - indeed many words in it, but it could not well be ſhort- 


Art is the genus wherein it agrees with rhetorick, poeſy, 


abut; wreſtling, ſailing, building, &c. for all theſe are 
arts alſo : but the difference or ſpecial nature of it is drawn 


from its object, reaſon; from the act uſing it well, and from 


its two great ends or deſigns, viz. the ſearch of truth, and the 
communication of it, nor can it be juſtly deſcribed and explain» | 


ed in fewer ideas. 
V. If we add a fiſth rule, it muſt be, that neither the thing 


defined, nor a mere ſynonymous name, ſhould make any part 
of the definition, for this would be no explication of the na- 


ture of the thing; and a ſynonymous N at beſt could only. 


be a definition of the name. | 
= 
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SECT.-VL 
Obſervations concerning the Definition of Things, 


EFORE I part with this ſubject, I muſt propoſe ſeveral 
obler vations which relate to the gs of things, 


— 
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iſt Obſerv. There is no need that in definitions we ſhould 
be confined to one ſingle attribute or property, in order to ex- 
preſs the difference of the thing defined, or ſometimes the eſ- 
ſential difference conſiſts in two or three ideas or attributes. 
So a grocer is a man who buys and ſells ſugar and plumbs and 
ſpices for gain, A clock is an engine with weights and wheels, 
that ſhews the hour of the day both by pointing and ſtriking; 
and if I were to define a repeating clock, I muſt add another 
property, viz. that it alſo repeats the hour. So that the true 
and primary eſſential difference of ſome complex ideas conſiſ- 
ting in ſeveral diſtinct properties, cannot be well expreſſed 
without conjunctive particles of ſpeech. 
2d Obſerv. There is no need that definitions ſhould en 


be poſitive, for ſome things differ from others merely by a de- 


ſect of what others have; as if a chair be defined a ſeat for a 
fingle perſon with a back belonging to it, then a (tool is a ſeat 
for a ſingle perſon without a back; and a form is a ſeat for 
ſeveral perſons, without a back: theſe are negative differences, 
So ſin is a want of conformity to the law of God; blindneſs 
is a want of fight; a vagabond is a per ſon without a home, 
Some ideas are negative, and their definitions ought to be ſo 
too. | ; Fo 

2d Obſery. Some things may have two or more definitions, and 
each of them equally juſt and good; as a mile is the length of 
eight furlongs, or it is the third part of a league · Eternal is 
that which ever was and ever ſhall.be ; or it is, that which had 
no beginning and ſhall have no end. * Man is uſually defined 
a rational animal : but it may be much better to define him a 


* The c. common definition of man, viz. a rational animal, is very faulty, 
1. Becauſe the animal is not rational; the rationality of man ariſ:s from 


the mind to which the animal is 9 2. Becauſe if a ſpirit ſhould be 


united to a horſe and make it a rational being, ſurely this would not be 
a man: it is evident therefore that the peculiar ſnape muſt enter into the 
definition of a man to render ĩt juſt and perfect; for want of a full de - 
ſcription erect all our definitions Are deſective. | 
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ſpirit united to an animal of ſuch a ſhape, or an animal of ſuch 
a peculiar ſhape united to a ſpirit, or a "7 compoſed of ſuch 
an animal and a mind, 
4th Obſerv. Where the eſſences of N are ovidens; and 
clearly diſtinct from each other, there we may be more exact 
and accurate in the definitions of them: but where their eſ- 
ſences approach near to each other, the definition is more dif- 
ficult. A bird may be defined a feathered animal with wings, 
a ſhip. may be defined a large hollow building made to paſs o- 
rer the ſea with fails: but if you aſk me to define a batt 


which is between a bird and a beaſt, or to define a barge and 
hoy, which are between a boat and a ſhip, itis much harder to 


define them, or to adjuſt the bounds of their eſſence. This is 
very evident in all monſtrous births and irregular productions 
of nature, as well as in many works of art, which partake ſo 
much of one ſpecies and ſo much of another, that we cannot 


tell under which ſpecies to rank them, how to determine 


their ſpecifick difference. 

J he ſeveral ſpecies of beings are ſeldom preciſely limited 
in the nature of things by any certain and unalterable bounds : 
the eſſences of many things do not conſiſt in indiviſſbili, or in 
one evident indiviſible point, as ſome have imagined; but by 


rarious degrees they approach nearer to, or differ more from 


others that are of a kindred nature. So (as I have hinted be- 


fore) in the very middle of each of the arches of a rainbow 
the colours of green, yellow, and red are ſufficiently diſtin- 
guilhed ; but near the borders of the ſeveral arches they run 


into one another, ſo that you hardly know how to limit the 


colours, nor whether to call it red or yellow, green of blue. 


5th Obſerv. As the higheſt or chief genus's, viz. being and 
not-being can never be defined, becauſe there is no genus ſu- 
perior to them; ſo neither can ſingular ideas or individuals be 
well defined, becauſe either they have no eſſential differences 


from other individuals, or their dj fferences are not known; 


and therefore individuals are only to be deſcribed by their 


particular circum ftances : ſo King George diſtinguiſhed from 
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all other men and other kings, by deſcribing him as the firſt 
King of Great Britain of the houſe of Brunſwick; and Weſt- 


minſter Hall is deſcribed by its ſituation and its aſe, &c. 


That individual bodies can hardly have any eſſential diffe- | 
rence, ai leaſt within the reach of our know ledge, may be made 


thus to appear; Methutelah, when he was nine hundred and 
ſixty years old, and perhaps worn out with age and weakneſs, 


was the ſame perſon as when he was in his full vigour of man- 
hood, or when he was an infant newly born; but how far was 
his body the ſame ? who can tell whether there was any fibre 
of his fleſh or his bones that continued the ſame throughout 
his whole life? or who can determine which were thoſe fibres? 
the ſhip in which Sir Francis Drake ſailed round the world 
might be new-built and refitted ſo often, that few of the ſame 
timbers remained ; and who can ſay whether it muſt be called 


the ſame ſhip or no? and whar is its eſſential difference? how 


ſhall we define Sir Francis Drake? 5 ſhip, or make a definition 
for Methuſelah? 

To this head belongs that moſt difficult queſtion, what ĩs the 
principle of individuation? or what is it that makes any one 


thing the ſame as it was ſometime before? this is too large and 


laborious an enquiry to dwell upon it in this place: yet I can- 
not forbear to mention this hint, viz. Since our own bodies 
muſt riſe at the laſt day for us to receive rewards or puniſh- 
ments in them, there may be perhaps ſome original] fibres of 


each human body, ſome ſlamina vitæ or primeval ſeed of life, 


which may remain unchanged through all the ſtages of life, 
death and the grave; theſe may become the ſprings and prin- 
ciples of a reſurrection, and ſufficient to denominate it the ſame 
body. But if there be any ſuch conſtant and vital atoms which 
diſtinguiſh every human body, they are known to God only. 

6 h Obſerv. Where we cannot find out the eſſence or eſ- 
ſential difference of any ſpecies or kind of beings that we would 
define, we muſt content ourſelves with a collection of ſuch 
chief parts or properties of it, as may beſt explain it ſo far as 
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it is known, and beſt diſtinguiſh it from other things: ſo a ma- 

rigold is a flower which hath many long yellow leaves, round 
a little knot of ſeeds in the midſt, with ſuch a peculiar ſtalk, 
&c. So if we would define ſilver, we ſay it is a white and 
hard metal, next in weight to gold: if we would deſine an el- 
der- tree, we might ſay it is one among the leſſer trees, whoſe 


younger branches are ſoft and full of pith, whoſe leaves are 


jagged or indented, and of ſuch a particular ſhape, and it bears 
large cluſters of ſmall black berries : ſo we muſt define water, 
earth, ſtone, a lion, an eagle, a ſerpent, and the greateſt part 
of natural beings, by a collection of thoſe properties, which 


according to our obſer vation diſtinguiſh them from all other 


things. This is what Mr, Locke calls nominal effences, and 


nominal definitions. And indeed ſince the eſſential differen- 


ces of the various natural beings or bodies round about us a- 


riſe from a peculiar ſhape, ſize, motion and ſituation of the 
ſmall particles of which they are compoſed, and fince we have 


'no ſufficient method to inform us what theſe are, we muſt be 
contented with ſuch a ſort ot definition of the bodies they e com- 
Pole. iſ 

Here note, that this ſort of definition, which is made up of 
a mere collection of the moſt remarkable parts or properties, 


is called an imperfect definition or a deſcription ; whereas the 


definition is called perfect, when it is compoſed of the eſſcarial 
difference, added to the general nature or genus. 

7th Obſer v. The perfect definition of any being always i in- 
dudes the definition of the name whereby it is called, for it 
informs us of the ſenſe or meaning of that word, and ſhews us 


what idea that word is afſixed to: but the definition of the names 


does by no means include a perfect definition of the thing ; for 
as we have ſaid before, a mere ſynonymous word, a negation 
of the contrary, or the mention of any one or two diſtinguiſh- 
ing properties of the thing may be a ſufficient definition of the 
name. Yet in thoſe caſes where the eſſential difference or eſ- 
"fence of a thing is unkno tn, _ a N of the name by 
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the chief properties, and a deſcription of the thing are much 
the ſame. 


And here I think it neceſſary to take notice of one general 


ſentiment, that ſeems to run through that excellent performance, 
Mr. Locke's eſſay of human under(tanding, and that is,“ That 
« the eſſences of things are utterly unknown to us, and there- 


„ fore all our pretences to diſtinguiſh the eſſences of things 


can reach no farther than mere nominal efſences; or a col- 
« ]eCtion of ſuch properties as we know; to ſome of which we 
i affix particular names, and others we bundle up, ſeveral to- 
«« gether, under one name: and that all our atiempts to rank 
„ beings into different kinds of ſpecies can reach no farther than 
to make mere nominal ſpecies: and therefore our definitions 
« of things are but mere nominal deſcriptions or definitions of 
« the name.” 

Now that we may do Se to this great author, we 3 
to conſider that he confiues this ſort of diſcourſe only to the 
eſſence of imple ideas, and to the eſſence of ſubſtances, as ap- 
pears evident in the fourth and ſixth chapters of his third book; 
for he allows the names of mixed modes always to ſignify the 
real effences of their ſpecies, chap. V. and he acknowledges 
artificial things to have real diſtin ſpecies; and that in the 
diſtinction of their eſſences, there is generally leſs confuſion 
and uncertainty than in natural, chap. VI. Sect. 40, 41. though 
it muſt be confeſſed that he ſcarce makes any diſt inction be- 
tween the definition of the name, and the definition of the thing, 
as chap. IV. and ſometimes the currentof his diſcourſe decries 
the knowledge of eſſences in ſuch general terms, as * _ 
give occaſion to miſtake. 

it mult be granted, that the eſſence of moſt of our dap 
ideas, and the greateſt part of particular natural ſubſtances are 
much unknown to us; and therefore the eſſential difference 
of ſenſible qualities, and of the various kinds of bodies, (as I 
have ſaid before) lie beyond the reach of cur underſtandings : 
we know nct what makes the primary real inward diſtinctions 
between red, green, ſweet, ſoure, &c, between wood, iron, oil, 
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ſtone, fire, water, fleſh, clay, in their general natures, nor do 
we know what are the inward and prime diſtinctions between 
all the particular kinds or ſpecies in the vegetable, animal, mi- 
neral, metallick, or liquid world of things. See Philoſoph. ef 
ſays eff. xi. ſect. 1. 0 

But ſtill there is a very large geld for che knowledge of the 
efſences of things, and for the uſe of perfect deſinitions amongſt 
our complex ideas, the modal appearances and changes of na- 
ture, the works of art, the matters of ſcience, and all the af- 
fairs of the civil, the moral, and the religious life: and indeed 
it is of much more importance to all mankind to have a better 
| acquaintance with the works of art for their own livelihood 
and daily uſe, with the affairs of morality for their behaviour 
1n this world, and with the matters of religion, that they may 
be prepared for the world to come, than to be able to o give a 
nee defiuition of the works of nature. | 

If the particular eſſences of natural bodies are unknown to 
us, we may yet be good philofophers, good artiſts, good neigh- 
bours, good ſubjects, and good chriſtians without nee, 
ledge, and we have juſt reaſon to be content. 

Now that the eſſences of ſome of the modal. e and 
changes in nature, as well as things of art, ſcience and mora- 
lity are ſufficiently known to us to make perfe& definitions of 
them, will appear by the ſpecimen of a few * of theſe 
things. | 

Motion is a change of place. Swiftneſs is the paſſing overs 
long ſpace in a ſhort time. A natural day is the time of one 
alternate revolution of light and darkneſs, or it is the duration 
of twenty-four hours. An eclipſe of the ſun is a defect ia the 
fun's tranfmiſſion of light to us by the moon inter poſing. 
* Snow is congealed vapour. * Hail iscongealed ;rain. . An 
iſland is a piece of land riſing above the ſurrounding water. 
fn hill is an elevated part of the earth, and a * prove is a 


® Note, Ifland, bill, grove, are not 3 here in their more remote 
and ſubſtantial natures (if I may ſo expreſs it or as the matter of them 
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piece of ground thick ſet with trees. An houſe is a building 
made to dwell in. A cottage is a mean houſe in the country. 
A ſupper is that meal which we make in the evening. A tri- 
angle is a figure compoſed of three ſides. A gallon is a mea- 
ſure containing eight pints. A porter is a man who carries 
burdens for hires, A king is the chief ruler in a kingdom. Ve- 
racity is the conformity of our words to our thoughts. Co- 
etouſneſs is an exceſſive love of money, or other pollefſions 
Killing is the taking away the life of an animal. Murder is 
the unlawful killing of a man, Rhetorick is the art of peak. 
ing in a manner fit to perſuade. Natural philoſophy is the 
knowledge of the properties of bodies and the various effects 
of them, or it is the knowledge of the various appearances in 
nature, and their cauſes; and logick is the art of uſing our rea- 
ſon well, &c. 

Thus you ſee the eſſential differences of various beings: may 
be known, and are borrowed from their qualities and proper- 
ries, their cauſes, effects, objects, adjunct, ends, &c. and indeeq 
as infinitely various as the eflences of things are, their definiti- 
ons muſt needs have very various forms. 

After all it muſt be confeſſed, that many logicians and phi- 
| loſophers in the former ages, have made too great a buſtle a- 
bout the exactneſs of their definitions of things,. and entered 
into long fruitleſs controverſies and very ridiculous debates in 
the ſeveral ſciences about adjuſting the logical formalitics of e- 
very definition : whereas that fort of wrangling is now grown 
very juſtly contemptible, ſince it is agreed that true learning 
and the knowledge of things depends much more upon a large 
acquaintance with their various properties, cauſes, effects, ſub- 
ject, object, ends and deſigns, than it does upon the formal and 
1cholaſtick niceties of genus and difference, 


is earth; for in this ſenſe we know not their eſſence, but only as conſi 
dered in their modal appearances, whereby one part of earth is diſtin- 
guiſhed from another. The ſame may be ſaid of ſnow, hail, &c. 


ve make haſte now to the ſecond rule to guide your i concepti- 


the foregoing ſections. 


ſition are the four integral parts of logi This ſort of parts 


body and ſoul: but I think the ſenſe of it may 8 better al- | 
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AVING dwelt ſo long upon the firſt rule to direct our 
conceptions, and given an account of the definition both 


of names and things in order to gain clear and diſtin ideas, 
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ons, and that is, conceive of things completely in all their parts, 

All parts have a reference to ſome whole : now there is an 
old diſtinction which logical writers make of a whole and its 
parts into four ſeveral kinds, and it may 8 * juſt to men- 
tion them here. 8 

1. There is a metaphyſical whole, a the ee of a 
thing i is ſaid to conſiſt of two parts, the genus and the difference, 
i. e. the general and the ſpecial nature, which being joined to- 
gether make ap a definition, This has been the 2 of 


2 . page 


2. There is a mathematical whole which is better called in- 
tegral, when the ſeveral parts, which go to make up the whole, 
are really diſtin& from one another, and each of them may 
{abfiſt apart. So the head, the limbs and the trunk are the 
integral parts of an animal body; ſo units are the integral 
parts. of any large number; ſo theſe diſcourſes which I have 


written concerning perception, ey reaſoning and diſpo- 


goes to make up the completeneſs 5 3 ſubject, and this is 

the chief and moſt direct matter of our diſcourſe in this ſection. 
3. There is a phyſical or eſſential whole, which is uſually 

made to ſignify and include only the two eſſential parts of man, 
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tered, or at leaſt enlarged, and ſo include all the eflential modes, 
attributes or properties which are contained in the compre. 
henſion of any idea. This ſhall be the ſubject of diſcourſe 
under the third rule to direct our conceptions, 

4. There is a logical whole, which is alſo called an univer- 
ſal; and the parts of it are all the particular ideas to which this 
* Re nature extends. So a genus is a whole in reſpect of 
the ſeveral ſpecies which are its parts. So the ſpecies is a 
whole, and all the individuals are the parts of it. This ſhall 


be treated of in the fourth rule to guide our conceptions. 


At preſent we conſider an idea as an integral whole, and 


cdur ſecond rule directs us to contemplate it in all its parts: 


but this can only refer to complex ideas, far ſimple ideas Now 
no po | 
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SEC T; VIII. 
Of Divi 2 and the Rules of it. 


INCE our 3 are narrow in their capacities, aud cannot 
ſurvey the ſeyeral parts of any complex being with one 
. view, as God ſees all things at once; therefore we mult 


as it were take it to pieces, and conſider of the parts ſeparately, 


that we may have a more complete conception of the whole. 
So if I would learn the nature of a watch, the workman takes 


it to pieces and ſhews me the ſpring, the wheels, the axles, the 
pinions, the ballance, the dial-plate, the pointer, the caſe, &c. 
and deſcribes each of theſe things to me apart, together with 


their figures and their uſes. If I would know what an ani- 
mal is, the anatomiſt conſiders the head, the trunk, the limbs, 
the bowels, apart from each other, and gives me diſtinct lec- 
tures upon each of them. So a kingdom is divided into its ſe- 
yeral provinces; a book into its ſeveral chapters; and any ſci: 
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ence is divided AY to the ſeveral __ of which it 


treats, 
This is what we properly call the RED of an idea, which 
is an explication of the whole by its ſeveral parts, or an enu- 


meration of its ſeveral parts, that go to compoſe any whole i- 


dea, and to render it complete, And I think when man is di- 
vided into body and ſoul, it properly comes under this part of 
the doctrine of integral diviſion, as well as when the mere bo- 
dy is divided into head, trunk and limbs : : this diviſion i is ſome- 
times called partition. | | 
When any of the parts of any idea are yet farther divided 
in order to a clear explication of the whole, this is called a ſub- 


diviſion; as when a year is divided into months, each month 


ſubdivided into minutes and ſeconds, 
It is neceſſary in order to the full explication of any being, | 
to conſider each part, and the properties of it, diſtin& by itſelf, 


into days, and each day into hours, * may alſo be farther 


| as well as in its relation to the whole: for there are many pro- 


perties that belong to the ſeveral parts of a being, which can- 
not properly be aſcribed to the whole, though theſe proper- 
ties may fit each part for its proper ſtation, and as it ſtands in 
that relation to the whole complex being : as in a houſe, the 
doors are moveable, the rooms ſquare, the cielings white, the 
windows tranſparent, yet the houſe is neither moveable, nor 


ſquare, nor white, nor tranſparent. 


| The ſpecial rules of a good diviſion are theſe. 
1 Rule, Each part ſiagly taken muſt contaia leſs than the 
whole, but all the parts taken collectively (or together) muſt 


contain neither more nor leſs than the whole. Therefore if 


in diſcourſing of a tree you divide it into the trunk and leaves 
it is an imperfect diviſion, becauſe the root and the branches 
are needful to make up the whole. So logick would be ill 
divided into apprehenſion, 3 Fd reaſoning; for me- 
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| thod is a conſiderable part of the art which teaches us to uſe 
our reaſon right, and ſhould by no means be omitted. 


Upon this account, in every diviſion wherein we deſign a 


perfect exactneſs, it is neceſſary to examine the whole idea with 


diligence, leſt we omit any part of it through want of care; 
though in ſome caſes it is not poſſible, and in others it ĩs not 


neceſſary, that we ſhould deſcend to the minuteſt parts. 

2 Rule, In all diviſions we ſhould firſt conſider the larger 
and more immediate parts of the ſubject, and not divide it at 
once into the more minute and remote parts. It would by no 
means be proper to divide a kingdom firſt into ſtreets, and 


lanes, and fields, but it muſt be firſt divided into provinces or 


counties, then thoſe counties may be divided into towns, villa- 
ges, fields, &c. and towns into ſtreets and Janes, 
3 Rule. The ſeveral parts of a diviſion ought to be oppo» 


fite, i, e. one part ought not to contain another. It would be 


a ridiculous diviſion of an animal into head, limbs, body and 
brain, for the brains are contained in the head. 

Yet here it muſt be noted, that ſometimes the ſubjects of a- 
ny treatiſe, or the objects of any particular ſcience may be pro- 
perly and neceſſarily ſo divided, that the ſecond may include 


the firſt and the third may include the firſt and ſecond, with- 


out offending againſt this rule, becauſe in the ſecond or follow- 
ing parts of the ſcience or diſcourſe, theſe objects are not con- 
ſidered in the ſame manner as in the firſt ; as for inſtance, ge- 

ometry diy des its objects into lines, ſurfaces and ſolids ; now 
though a line be contained in a ſurface, or a ſolid, yet it is not 
conſidered i in a ſurface, ſeparate and alone, or as a mere line, 
asit1s in the firſt part of geometry, which treats of lines. So 
logick is rightly divided into conceptian, judgment, reaſoning, 
and method. For though ideas or conceptions are contained 
in the following parts of logick, yet they are not there treated 


of as ſeparate ideas, which are the proper n of the firſt 


park, |. 
4 Rule. Let not ſubdiviſions be too numerous ho ne- 
ceſlity ; * for it it is better many times to diltinguiſh more parts at 
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exceſſive dividing and ſubdividing. It is preferable therefore 


in a treatiſe of geography to ſay, that in a city we will conſider 
its walls, its gates, its buildings, its ſtreets, and lanes, than to 


divide it formally firſt into the encompaſſing and the encom- 
paſſed parts; the encompaſſing parts are the walls and gates; 
the encompaſſed part includes the ways and the buildings ; the 
ways are the ſtreets andthe lanes; buildings conſiſt of the foun- 
dations and the ſuperſtructure, &e. 

Too great a number of ſubdiviſions has by affected by ſome 
perſons in ſermons, treatiſes, inſtructions, &c under pretence 
of greater accuracy: but this ſort of ſubtleties bath often gi- 
ven great confuſion to the underſtanding, and ſometimes more 


difficulty to the memory. In theſe caſes it is only a good judg- 


ment can determine what ſubdiviſions are needful. 

5 Rule. Divide every ſubject according to the ſpecial deſign 
you have in view. One and the ſame idea or ſubject may be 
divided in very different manners, according to the different 


purpoſes we have in diſcourſing of it. So if a printer were to 


conſider the ſeveral parts of a book, he muſt divide it into 


ſneets, the ſheets into pages, the pages into lines, and the lines 


into letters. But a grammarian divides a book into periods, 
ſentences and words, or parts of ſpeech, as noun, pronoun, verb, 
&c. A logician conſiders a book as divided into chapters, ſec- 
tions, arguments, propoſitions, ideas; and with the help of on- 
tology, he divides the propoſitions into ſubject, object, property, 
relation, action, paſſion, cauſe, effect, &. But it would be ve- 
ry ridiculous for a logician to divide a book into ſheets, pages 
and lines; or for a printer to divide it into nouns and pronouns, 
or into propoſitions, ideas, properties or cauſes. 

6 Rule. In all your diviſions obſerve with greateſt exactneſs 


the nature of things. And here I am conſtrained to make a : 


ſubdiviſion of this rule into two very neceſſary particulars. 
(1.) Let the parts of your diviſion be ſuch as are properly 


diſtinguiſhed in nature. Do not divide aſunder thoſe parts of 


the idea which are intima- ely united in 195 nor unite thoſe 
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once if the ſubject will bear it, than to mince the diſcourſe by 


ry 
" 
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things into one part which nature has evidently disjoined : this 
would be very improper in treating of an animal body to di- 
vide it into the ſuperior and inferior halyes: for it would be 
hard to ſay how much belongs by nature to the inferior half, 
and how much to the ſuperior. Much more improper would 
it be ſtill to divide the animal into the right-hand parts and left- 
hand parts, which would bring greater confuſion, This would 
be as unnatural as a man who ſhould cleave a haſel-nut in halves 
through the huſk, the ſhell and the kernel, at once, and ſay a 
nut is divided into theſe two parts; whereas nature leads plain- 
ly to the threefold diſtinction of huſk, ſhell, and kernel. 

(2.) Do not affect duplicities nor triplicities, nor any certain 
number of parts in your diviſion of things; for we know of 
no ſuch certain number of parts which God the creator has 
obſerved in forming all the varieties of his creatures, nor is 
there any uniform determined number of parts in the various 
ſubjects of human art or ſcience , yet ſome perſons have diſtur- 

bed the order of nature, and abuſed their readers by an affec- 
tation of dichotomies, trichotomies, ſevens, twelves, &c. Let 
the nature of the ſubject, conſidered together with the deſign 
which you have in view, always eee the number of parts 
into which you divide it. 

After all, it muſt be confeſſed that an intimate inontetre of 
things, and a judicious obſervation will aſſiſt in the buſineſs of 
diviſion, as well as of definition, better than too nice and cu- 
rious an attention to the mere formalities of logical writers, 
without a real acquaintance with things, 


HE 
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SECT, IX. 
of: 4 compelinfes . of Things, and of _ action. 


HE third rule to direct our con >ption requires us to 
canceive of things comprehenſively, And we mult ſur- 
vey an object in all its parts to obtain a complete idea of it, fo 


we muſt conſider it in all its modes, attributes, properties, and 


relations, in order to obtain a comprehenſive conception of it. 


The comprehenſion of an idea, as it was explained under 


the doctrine of univerſals, includes only the eſſential modes or 
attributes of that idea; but in this place the word is taken in a 
larger ſenſe, and implies alſo the yarious pecaſiona] properties, 
-accidental modes and relations. 

The neceſſity of this rule is founded upon the ſame reaſon as 
the former, viz. That our minds are narrow and ſcanty in their 
capacities, and as they are not able to conſider all the parts of 
a complex idea at once, ſo neither can they at once contem- 


late all the different attributes and circumſtances of it: we 


muſt therefore conſider things ſucceſſively and gradually in their 
yarious appearances and circumſtances: as our natural eye 
cannot at once behold the fix ſides of a dye or cube, nar take 
cognizance of all the points that are marked on them, and there 


fore we turn up the ſides ſucceſſively, and thus ſurvey and num- 
ber the points that are marked on each ſide, that we may know 


the whole. 

In order to a comprehenſive view of any PRO we muſt firſt 
conſider, whether the object of it has an exiſtence as well as an 
eſſence; whether it be a ſimple or complex idea: whether it 


be a ſubſtance or a mode; if it be a ſubſtance, then we muſt 


enquire what are the effential modes of it, which are neceſſary 
to us nature, and what are thoſe propert 


es or accidegts of it: 
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which We to ĩt occaſionally, or as it is placed i in ſome parti- 
cular circumſtances : we muſt view it in its internal and abſo- 
© Jute modes, and obſerve it in thoſe various external relations in 
which ir ſtands to other beings: we muſt conſider in its pow- 
ers and capacities either to do or ſuffer : we mult trace it up to 
its various cauſes, whether ſupreme or ſubordinate. We muſt 
deſcend to the variety of its effects, and take notice of its ſeve · 
ral ends and deſigns which are to be attained by it. We muſt 
' conceive of it as it is either an object or a ſubje& ; what are 
the things that are a-kin to it, and what are the oppoſites or 
contraries of it; for many things are to be known both by 
their contrary and their kindred ideas. 

If the thing we diſcourſe of be a mere mode, we muſt en- 
quire whether it belongs to ſpirits or bodies; whether it be a 
phyſical or moral mode: if moral, then we muſt conſider its 
relation to God, to ourſelves, to our neighbours ; its reference 
to this life, or the life to come. If it be a virtue, we muſt 
ſeek what are the principles of it, what are the rules of it, 
what are the tendencies of it, and what are the falſe virtues 
that counterfeit it, and what are the real vices that oppoſe it, 
what are the evils which attend the neglect of it, what are the 
rewards of the practice of it both here and hereafter. 


If the ſubject be hiſtorical or a matter of fact, we may then 
enquire whether the action was done at all; whether it was 
done in ſuch a manner, or by ſuch perſons as is reported; at 


what time jt was done; in what place; by what motive, and fur 
what deſign ; what is the evidence of the fact; who are the 
witneſſes; what is their character and credibiliry.; ; what ſigns 
there are of ſuch a fact; what concurrent teſtimonies which 
may either ſupport the truth of it, or render it doubtful, 


In order to make due enquiries into all theſe and many o- 


ther particulars which go towards the complete and compre» 
benſive idea of any being, the ſcience of ontology is exceeding 
neceſſary. This is what was wont to be called the firſt part of 
metaph) licks in the peripatetick ſchools. It treats of being in 
its moſt gencral nature, and all of its affections an 1 ela 1 
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confeſs the old popiſh ſchoolmen have mingled a number of 
uſeleſs ſubtleties with this ſcieace; they have exhauſted their 


own ſpirits, and the ſpirits of their readers in many laborious 


and intricate trifles, and ſome of their writings have been fruit-: 


ful of names without ideas, which hath done much injury to 


the ſacred ſtudy of divinity, Upon this account many of the 


moderns have moſt unjuſtly abandoned the whole ſcience at 
once, and thrown abundance of contempt and raillery upon 
the very name of metaphyſicks ; but this contempt and cenſure 
| js very unreaſonable, for this ſcience ſepara ed from ſo ne A- 
riſtotelian fooleries and ſcholaſtick ſubtleties, is ſo neceſſary to 
a diſtinct conception, ſolid Judgment, and juſt reaſoning on ma- 


ny ſubjects, that ſometimes it is introduced as a part of logick, 


and not without reaſon, And thoſe, who utterly deſpiſe and 
ridicule it, either betray their own ignorance, or will be ſup- 


poſed to make their wit and banter a refuge and excuſe for. 
their own lazineſs. Yet thus much I would add, that the late 
writers of ontology are generally the beſt on this account, be-: 
cauſe they have left out much of the antient jargon. See the 


brief ſcheme of ontology in the philoſophical eſſays by I. W. 


Here let it be noted that it is neither uſeful, neceſſary, or 
poſſible to run through all the modes, circumſtances, and rela- 


tions of every ſubject we take in hand; but in ontology we 
enumerate a great variety of them, that ſo a judicious mind 
may chooſe what are thoſe circumſtances, relations and proper- 
ties of any ſubject, which are moſt neceſſary to the preſent. de- 


or to prove the point. 


ſign of him that ſpeaks or writes, either 4 A to PRs 


As we arrive at the complete know! dge of an TO in all | 


its parts, by that act of the mind which is called diviſion, ſo we 
come to a comprehenſive conception of thing in its ſeveral 
properties and relations, by that act of th 

abſtraQion, i, e. we conſider each ſingle relation or property of 
the ſubject alone, and thus we do as it were withdraw and ſe- 
parate it in our minds both from the ay 


mind which is called 


ect itſelf, as well as 
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from other properties and relations, i in order to make a fuller 
obſervation of it. 

This act of abſtraction is faid to be two-fold, either preci- 
ſive or negative. 
Preciſive abſtraction is when we conſider thoſe things apart 


ubich cannot really exiſt apart; as when we conſider a mode, 
without conſidering its ſubſtance and ſubject, or one eſſential 


mode without another. Negative abſtraction is when we con- 


ſider one thing ſeparate from another, which way alſo exiſt 


without it; as when we conceive of a ſubject without conceiv- 
ing of its accidental modes or relations; or when we conceive 
of one accident without thinking of another. If I think of 
reading or writing. without the expreſs idea of ſome man, this 


s preciſive abſtraction; or if I think of the attraction of iron, 
without the expreſs des of ſome particular magnetick body, 


Bur when 1 think of a needle, without an idea of its ſharp- 
neſs, this is negative abſtraction; and it is the ſame when I 
think of its ſharpneſs without conkidering i its 985 


- Of the extenſroe Conception of T hings, and of Diſtribution, 


8 the completeneſs of an idea refers to the ſeveral parts 
that compoſe it, and the comprehenſion of an idea in- 


cludes its various properties, ſo the extenſion of an idea denotes 


the various ſorts or kinds of beings to which the ſame idea be- 


| Tongs: and if we would be fully * with a — we 


muſt obſerve, 

This fourth rule to direct our conceptions, viz. Conceive 
of things in all their extenſion, i. e. we muſt ſearch out the va» 
rious ſpecies or ſpecial natures which are contained under it as 
a genus or general nature, If we would know the nature 


1 
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of an animal perfectly, we muſt take cognizance of beaſts, birds, 


fiſhes and inſects, as well as men, all which are contained un 00 


the general nature and name of animal. 
As an integral whole is diſtinguiſhed into its ſereral parts 
by diviſion, ſo the word diſtribution is moſt properly uſed when 


we diſtinguiſh an univerſal whole into its ſeveral kinds or ſpe- 


cies: and perhaps it had been better if this word had been 
always confined to this ſignification, though it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, that we frequently ſpeak of the di viſion of an idea into its 
ſereral kinds, as well as into ſeveral . 

The rules of a good diſtribution are much the lame with 
thole which we have before applied to diviſion, which may be 


amples to them. 
I, Rule. Each part ſingly taken muſt contain leſs than the 
whole, but all the parts taken collectively or together, muſt 


juſt repeated again in the briefeſt 1 order to give er. 


contain neither more nor leſs than the whole; or as logicians 


ſometimes expreſs it, the parts of the divifion ought to exhauſt 
the whole thing which is divided. So medicine is juſtly diſtri- 
buted into prophylactick, or the art of preſerving health; and 
therapeutick, or the art of reſtoring health ; for there is no 
other ſort of medicine belides theſe two, But men are not well 


ſtature. | 

II. Rule. In all diſtributions we ſhould 
ger and more immediate kinds or ſpecies, or ranks of being, 
and not divide a thing at once into the more minute and re- 


mote, A genus ſhould not at once be divided into individuals, 


or even into the loweſt ſpecies, if there be a ſpecies ſuperior, 


Thus it would be very improper to divide animal into trout, - 


lobſter, cel, dog, bear, eagle, dove, worm and butterfly, for 
theſe are inferior kinds ; whereas animal ought firſt to be di- 
ſtributed into man, beaſt, bird, fiſh, inſect; and then beaſt ſhould 


be diſtributed into dog, bear, &c. bird into eagle, dove, &c. 


filh into trout, eel, lobſter, &c. 


It is irregular alſo to join any 1 ſpecies in the ſame 


diſtributed into tall or ſhort, for there vs ſome of a middle | 
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rank or order with the ſuperior; as if we would diſtinguich a. 


nimals into birds, bears and oiſters, & c. It would be a ridicu- 


calpus diſtribution. - 
III. Rule. The ſeveral parts af a diſtribution ought to be 


| ue; ; that is, one ſpecies or claſs of beings in the ſame rank 


ot divifion ought not to contain or include another; ſo men 
ought not to be divided into the rich, the poor, the learned, 
and the tall; for poor men may be both learned and tall, and 
ſo may the rich. 8 

But it will be objected, are not animated bodies rightly di- 
ſtributed into vegetative and animal, or (as they are uſually cal- 
led) ſenſitive? now the ſenſitive contains the vegetative nature 
in it, for animals grow as well as plants. 1 anſwer, that in this 


and all ſuch diſtributions, the word vegetative ſignifies merely 
vegetative; and in this ſenſe vegetative will be ſufficiently op- 


polite to animal, for it cannot be ſaid of an animal that it con- 


tains mere vegetation in the idea of it · 


IV. Rule. Let not ſubdi viſions be too numerous without ne- 


ceſſiy; therefore I think quantity is better diſtinguiſhed at 


once into a line, a ſurface, and a ſolid, than to ſay as Ra- 
mus does, that quantity is either a line, or a thing lined ; and 
a thing lined is either a ſurface or a ſolid, 

V. Rule. Diſtribute every ſubject according to the ſpecial 


deſign you have in view, ſo far as is neceſſary or uſeful to your 


preſent enquiry. Thus a politician diſtributes mankind accor- 
ding to their civil characters into therulers and the ruled; and 
a phyſician divides them into the ſick or the healthy; but a di- 
vine diſtributes them into Turks, Heathens, 1 or Chriſti 


Here note, that it is a very uſeleſs thing to diſtribute any 
idea into ſuch kinds or members as have no different proper- 
ties to be ſpoken of; as it is mere trifling to divide right angles 
into ſuch whoſe legs are equal, and whoſe legs are unequal, 
for as to the mere right angle they have no different properties. 

VI. Rule. In all your diſtributions obſerve the nature of 


things with great exactneſs; and do not affect any particular 


| ow of diſtribution, as Bu perſons have done, by dividing 


every genus into two ſpecies, or into three ſpecies ; whereas 
nature is infinitely various, and human affairs and human ſcien- 
ces have as great a variety, nor is there any one form of diſtri- 


bution that will exactly ſuit with all ſubjects. 


Note, it is to this doctrine of diſtribution of a genus into 
its ſeveral ſpecies, we mult alſo refer the diſtribution ofa cauſe 


according to its ſeveral effects, as ſome medicines are heating, | 


ſome are cooling; or an effect, when it is diſtinguiſhed by its 
cauſes, as faith is either built upon divine teſtimony or human. 
It is to this head we refer particular artificial bodies, when 
they are diſtinguiſhed according to the matter they are made 
of, as a ſtatue is either of braſs, of marble, or wood, &c. and 
any other beings, whea they are diſtinguiſhed according ti to their 
end and deſign, as the furniture of body or mind is either for 
ornament or uſe, To this head alſo: we refer ſubjects when 
they are divided according to their modes or accidents ; as men 
are either merry or grave, or ſad ; and modes, when they are 
divided by their ſubjects, as diſtempers elong to the fluids, or 
to the ſolid parts of the animal. [ 
It is alſo to this place we reduce the 

under its various caſes, whether it be in ſpeculation or practice: 
as to ſhew the reaſon of ſun- beams burning wood, whether it 
be done by a convex glaſs or a concave ; or to ſhew the con- 


ſtruction and menſuration of triangles, whether you have two 


angles and a fide given, or two ſides and an angle, or only 


three ſides, Here it is neceſſary to diſtribute or divide a dit- 
ficulty into all its caſes, in order to T a perfect W 


of the ſubject you contemplate. 
It might be obſer ved here, that logicians have ſometimes gi- 


ven a mark or ſign to diſtinguiſh when it is an integral whole, 
that is divided into its parts or members, or when it is a genus, 
an univerſal whole, that is diſtributed into its ſpecies and indi- 
viduals. The rule they give is this: henſoeyer the whole 
idea can be directiy and properly affirmed of each part, as a 
| bird 1 is an animal; a fiſh is an animal; Bucephalus is a horſe; 
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peter is a man; then it is a diſtribution of a genus into its ſpe- 


cies, or a ſpecies into its individuals : but when the whole can- 
not be thus directly affirmed concerning every part, then it is 

a diviſion of an integral into its ſeveral ſpecies or members; 
as we cannot ſay the head, the breaſt, the hand, or the foot is 


an animal, but we ſay, the head is a part of the animal, and 


the foot is another part, | 
This rule may hold true generally in corporeal beings, or - 
perhaps in all ſubſtances: but when we ſay the fear of God 


is wiſdom, and ſo is human civility : criticiſm is true learning, 
and fo is philoſophy : to execute a murderer is juſtice, and to 


ſave and defend the innocent is juſtice too: in theſe caſes it is 
not ſo eaſily determined, whether an integral whole be divi- 
ded into its parts, or an univerſal into its ſpecies : for the fear 
of God may be called either one part, or one kind of wiſdom : 
criticiſin is one part, or one kind of learning: and the execu- 
tion of a murderer may be called a ſpecies of Juſtice as well as 
a part of it, Nor indeed is it a matter of great importance to 
determine this controverſy. 8 
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07 an orderly Conception of Things. 


HE laſt rule to direct our conceptions is, that we ſhould 
rank and place them in a proper method and jult order, 
This is of neceſſary uſe to prevent confuſion ; for as a trader 
who never places his goods in his ſhop or warehouſe in a regu- 
lar order, nor keeps the accounts of his buying and ſelling, 


paying and receiving in a juſt method, is in utmoſt danger of 


plunging all his affairs into confuſion and ruin; ſo a ſtudent. 
who is in the ſearch of truth, or an author or teacher who | 
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- communicates knowledge to others, will very much obſtruct- 
his deſign, and confound his own mind or the mind of his hear 
ers, unleſs he range his ideas in juſt order. 
If we would therefore become ſucceſsful learners or teach 
ers, we mult not conceive of things 1 a confuſed heap, but 
diſpoſe our ideas in ſome certain method, which may be moſt 


eaſy and uſeful both for the underſtanding and memory; and 


be ſure as much as may be to follow the nature of things, for 
which many rules might be given, viz, es 
1 Conceive as much as you can of the eflemials of any ſub- 
ject, before you conſider its accidentals. | | 
2 Survey firſt the general parts and properties of any ſub- 
je, before you extend your thoughts to diſcourſe of the par- 
ticular kind or ſpecies of it. | 
3 Contemplate things firſt in their own ſimple natures, and 
afterwards view them in compoſition with other things ; unleſs 
it be your preſent purpoſe to take a compound being to pieces, 
in order to find out or to ſhew the nature of it by ſearching 
and diſcovering of what ſimples it is compoſed. 
4 Conſider the abſolute modes or affections of any being 


as it is in itſelf, before you proceed to confider it relatively, or 


to ſurvey the various relations i in which it ſtands to other be- 


ings, &c. 
Note, Theſe rules chiefly belong to le 1 of inſtructi- 


on which the learned call ſynthetick. 
But in the regulation of our ideas there is ſeldom an abſo- 


lute neceſſity that we ſhould place them in this or the other 


particular method: it is poſſible in ſome caſes that many me- 
thods may be equally good, that is, may equally aſſiſt the un- 


derſtanding and the memory: to frame a method exquiſitely 


accurate, according to the ſtrict nature of things, and to main- 
tain this accuracy from the beginning to the end of a treatiſe, 
is a moſt rare and difficult thing, if not impoſſible, But a lar- 


ger account of method would be very improper in this place, - 


leſt we anticipate what belongs to the fourth part of logick. 
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SECT, Xit. 
Theſe free Rules of Conception exemplified. 


T may be uſci ful here to give a ſpecimen of the bre ſpecial 
rules to direct our conceptions, which have been the ſub- 


Jett « of this long chapter, and re them practically in one 


view. 

Suppoſe che theme of our diſcourſe were the paſſions of the 
mind. 

1ſt, To gain a clear and diſtinct idea of * we 4 de- 
fine both the name and the thing. 

To begia with the definition of the name; we are not here 
to underſtand the word paſſion in its vulgar and moſt limited 
ſenſe, as it ſignifies merely anger or fury; nor do we take it in 
its moſt extenſive philoſophical ſenſe, for the ſuſtaining the 
action of an agent; but in the more limited philoſophical ſenſe, 
paſſions ſignify the various aſſections of the mind, ſuch as ad- 


miration, love or hatred ; this is the definition of the name. 


We proceed to the definition of the thing, paſſion is defined 
a ſenſation of ſome ſpecial commotion in animal nature, occa- 
ſioned by the mind's perception of ſome object ſuited to excite 
that commotion. * Here the genus or general nature of paſ- 


l 


o Since this was written, have publiſhed a ſhort treatiſe of the paſſi- 
ons, wherein I bave ſo far varied from this definition as to call them ſen- 
ſible commotions of our whole nature, both ſoul and body, occaſioned 
by the mind's perception of the objects, &c. I made this alteration in the 
Ceſcriptioa of the paſſions in that book, chiefly to include in a more ex- 


plicite manner the paſſions of deſire and averſion which are acts ot volition 
rather than ſenſations, Vet ſince ſome commotions of animal nature 
| * all the paſſions, and ſiace there is 1 a ſenſation of the ſe com- 
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ſion is a ſenſation oſ ſome ſpecial commotion in animal nature? 
and herein it agrees with hunger, thirſt, pain, &c. The eſ- 


ſential difference of it is, that this commotion ariſes from a 
thought or perception of the mind, and hereby it is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from hunger, thirſt, or pain · | 

2dly, We muſt conceive of it completely, or ſurvey the ſe- 
veral parts that compoſe it. Theſe are (1.) The mind's per- 
ception of ſome object. (2.) The conſequent ruffle or ſpecial 
commotions of the nerves, and blood, and animal ſpirits, And 
(3.) The ſenſation of this inward commotion. 

2dly, We mult conſider it comprehenſively in its various pro- 
pertiess The moſt eſſential attributes that make up its nature 
| has been already mentioned under the foregoing heads. Some 
of the moſt conſiderable properties that remain are theſe, viz, 
That paſſion belongs to all mankind in greater or leſſer de- 
grees: it is not conſtantly preſent wit 
tain occaſions : It is appointed by our creator for various uſeful 


ends and purpoſes,” viz. to give us vigo r in the purſuit of what 


is good and agreeable to us, or in the avaidance of what is 
burtful : it is very proper for our ſtate of trial in this world: 


It is not. utterly to be rooted out of our nature, but to be mo- 


derated and governed according to rules of virtue andreligion, 
&c, 8 55 7; 
4t1thly, We muſt take cognizance of the various kinds of it, 


which is called an extenſive conception of it. If the 


object which the mind perceives be very uncommon, it 
excites the paſſion of admiration: if the object appear 
agreeable it raiſes love : if the agreeable object be ab- 
ſent and attainable it is deſirable: if likely to be obtained, it 
excites hope: if unattainable, deſpair: if it be preſent and poſ- 


ſeſſed, it is the paſſion of joy: if loſt, it excites ſorrow ; if the 
object be diſagreeable it cauſes in general hatred or averſion; ' 


motions, I ſhall not change the definition J have written here: for this 
will agree to all the paſſions whether they include any act of volition or 
not: nor n. is the matter of any great importance. Nov. 17, 1728, 


us, but upon ſome cer- 
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if it be abſent and yet we are in danger of it, it raiſes our fear: 
if it be preſent, it is ſorrow and ſadneſs, &c. 
5thly, All theſe things and many more which go to compoſe 
a treatiſe on this ſubje muſt be placed in their proper order: 
a flight ſpecimen of which is exhibited in this ſhort account of 
paſſion, and which that admirable author Deſcartes has treated 
of at large; though, for want of ſufficient experiments and 
obſervations in natural philoſophy, there are ſome few miſtakes 
in his account of animal nature. 
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An Illuſtration of theſ five Rules by Similitudes. 

T* we have brought the ard part of jogick to a con- 


cluſion: and it may not be improper here to repre- 

ſent its excellencies (ſo far as we have gone) by ge- 
neral hints of its chief deſign and uſe, as well as by a various 
compariſon of it to thoſe inſtruments which mankind have ia- 
yented for their ſeveral convenicncies and improvements. 
The deſign of logick is not to furniſh us with the 3 
ing faculty, but only to direct and aſſiſt us in the uſe of it: it 
doth not give us the objects of our ideas, but only caſts . a 
light on thoſe objects which nature forniſhes us with, that 
they may be the more clearly and diſtinctly known: it doth not 
add new parts or properties to things, but it diſcovers the va- 
rious parts, properties, relations and dependencies of one thing 
upon another, and by ranking all things under general and ſpe- 
cial heads, it renders the nature, or any of the properties, pow- 
ers, and uſes of a thing more eaſy to be found ont, when we 
ſeek i in what rank of beings it lies, and whercin i it agrees with, 
and 188 it differs from others. 
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If any compariſons would rr. this, it may be thus re- 
preſented. 
When logick aſſiſts us to-attaid a clear and diſtin concepti- 
on of the nature of things by definition, it is like thoſe glaſſes 
whereby we behold ſuch objects diſtiaQtly, as by reaſon of their 
| ſmallneſs or their great diſtance appear in confuſion to the na- 
ked eye: ſo the teleſcope diſcovers to us diſtant wonders in 
the heavens, and ſhews the milky way, and the bright cloudy 
ſpots in a very dark ſky to be a collection of little ſtars, which 
the eye unaſſiſted beholds in mingled confuſion. So when bo- 
dies are too ſmall for our ſight to ſurvey them diſtinctly, then 
the microſcope is at hand for our aſſiſtance, to ſhew us all the 
limbs and features of the moſt minute animals, with great clear- 

neſs and diſtinction. . * 

II. When we are taught by logick to view a thing complete- 
ly in all its parts by the help of diviſion, it has the uſe of an 
anatomical knife, which diſſects an animal body, and ſeparates 
the veins, arterics, nerves, muſcles, membranes, 8c. and ſhews 
us the ſeveral parts which go to the n of a complete 
animal, „ 
III. When logick inſtruds us to ſurvey an object comprehen- 
ſively in all the modes, properties, relations, faces and appear - 
ances of it, it is of the ſame uſe as a terreſtrial globe, which 
turning round on its axis repreſents to us all the variety of 
land and ſeas, kingdoms and nations on the ſurface of theearth 


in a very ſhort ſucceſſion of time, ſhews the ſituation and vari- 


ous relations of them to each other, and gives a comprehen- 
five view of them in miniature. 

IV. When this art teaches us to diſtribute any extenſive idea 
into its different kinds or ſpecies, it may be compared to the 
priſmatick glaſs, that receives the ſun-beams or rays of light, 


which ſeem to be uniform when falling upon it, but it ſepa- 
rates and diſtributes them into their different kinds and colours, 


and ranks them in their proper ſucceſſion. 
Or if we deſcend to ſubdiviſions and ſubordinate tanks of be- 
ing, chen diſtribution way alſo be ſaid to form the reſemblance 


| 
| 


| 
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of a natural tree, wherein the genus or general idea ſtands for 
the root or ſtock, and the ſeveral kinds or ſpecies, and indivi- 
duals, are diſtributed abroad, and repreſented in their depend- 
ence and connexion, like the ſeveral boughs, branches, and 
leſſer ſhoots. For inſtance, let animal be the root of a logical 
tree, the reſemblance is ſeen by mere inſpection, though the 


root be not placed at the bottom of the page. 


. (Pbinp, 


{ Thomas, &c. 


Trott. 
re 5 8 &c. 


1 Squirrel 
Beaſt 4 Maſtiff, 
| Lion Spaniel. h 
| Dog — Pa 
1 x 1 Greyhound, 
Oo 2 Foe. 1 Beagle) oc. 
| | 
* Eagle 5 
| Birg Lark Engliſh. 
_ _* YJDuck — + Muſcovy. 
 ( Goole, &c. Hook, bill, &c 
A | Trout | 
'1 Fiſh 2 Whale | 
I  COiſter, Ge 
| Waſp. 
[xi 3 | Bee CC 
Inſet j Worm. 
Creeping Ant. 
: L | Caterpillar, &c. 


The fame Gailitade will ſerve alſo to illuſtrate the diyiſion 
and ſuþdiviſion of an integral whole, into its ſeveral parts. 
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When logick directs us to place all our ideas in a proper me- 
thod, moſt convenient both for inſtruction and memory, it doth 
the ſame ſervice as the caſes of well contrived ſhelves in a large 
library wherein folio's, quarto's, oftavo's, and leſſer volumes, 
are diſpoſed in ſuch exact order under ts particular heads of 
divinity, hiſtory, mathematicks, ancient and miſcellaneous learn- 
ing, &c. that the ſtudent knows where to find every book, and 
has them all as it were within his command at once, becauſe of 
the exact order wherein they are placed- 0 


The man who has ſuch aſſiſtances as theſe at hand, in Conter 


to manage his conceptions and regulate his ideas, is well prepa- 
red to improve his knowledge, and to join thoſe ideas together 
in a regular manner by judgment, which is the ſecond opera- 
tion of the mind, and will be the ſubject wh the ſecond part of 


ogick. 


roter, & man 
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Of Judgment and en 


HEN the mind has got acquaintance with thing by fra · 
ming ideas of them, it proceeds to the next operation, 
and that is, to compare theſe ideas together, and to join them 
by affirmation, or disjoin them by negation, according as ve 
find them to agree or diſagree. This act of the mind is called 
judgment; as when we have by perception obtained the ideas 
of Plato a philoſopher, man, innocent, we form theſe judg 
ments; Plato was a philoſopher; no man is innocent. 
Some writers have aſſerted, that judgment conſiſts in a mere 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas. But I 
rather think there is an act of the will (at leaſt in moſt caſes) 
neceſſary to form a judgment ; for though we do perceive or 
think we perceive ideas to agree or diſagree, yet we way ſome: 
times refrain from judging or aſſenting to the perception, for 
ſear Jeſt the perception ſhould not be ſufficiently clear, and ws 
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| gion, as Plato was a philoſopher : ever 
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ſhould be miſtaken: and I am well afſured at other times, that 


there are multitudes of judgments formed, and a firm aſſent 


given to ideas joined or disjoined, before there is any clear 


perception whether they agree or diſagree; and this is the 
reaſon of ſo many falſe judgments — among men, 
Both theſe practices are a proof that judgment has ſomething 
of the will in it, and does not merely conſiſt in perception, 
fince we ſometimes judge (though unhappily) without percei- 
ving, and ſometimes we perceive without immediate judging. 

As an idea is the reſult of our conception or apprehenſion, 
ſo a propoſition is the effect of judgment. The foregoing ſen- 
tences which are examples of the act of judgment are property 
called propoſitions. Plato is a philoſoph r, &c. 

Here let us conſider, 


1. The general nature of a propoſition, and the parts of which 


it 1s compoſed. 

2, The yarious Aviso or kinds of propoſitions. 

3. The ſprings of falſe judgment, or . doctrine of prequ- 
dices. 

4. General directions to aſſiſt us in judging aright. | 
5. Special Fes « to direct us in judging particular objects. 


CHAP. i 


Of the Nature of a Propoſition ar, its ſeveral Parts. 


A Propoſition is a ſentence wherein two or more ideas or 


terms are joined or disjoined by one affirmation or nega- 
angle is formed by 
two lines meeting: no man living on earth can be completely 


happy. When there are ever ſo many 


ſentence; yet if they ape joined or disjoined merely by one ſiu- 
FEA affirmation or negation, they are p operly called but age 


ideas or terms in the 
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propoſition, though they may be reſolved into ſeveral propoſi- 
tions which are implied therein, as will appear hereafter. 

In deſcribing a propoſition I uſe the words terms as well as 
ideas, becauſe when mere ideas are joined in the mind without 
words, it is rather called a judgment, but when clothed with 
words, it is called a propoſition, even though it be in the mind 
only, as well as when it is expreſſed by ſpeaking or writing. 

There are three things which go to the nature and conſti- 
tution of a * h the tis the — and the 
* 

The ſubject of a rep is that concerning which any 
thing is affirmed or denied: ſo Plato, angle, man living on 
earth, are the ſubjects of the foregoing propoſitions. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied of the ſub- 
jet; ſo philoſopher is the predicate of the firſt propoſition; 
formed by two lines meeting, is the predicate of the ſecond ; 
capable of being completely happy, is the proper ee of 
the third. 

The ſubject and predicate of a propoſition taken together 
are called the matter of it; 5 for theſe are the materials of which 


it is made. 


The copula is the form of a propoſition; it repreſents the 
act of the mind affirming or denying, and it is expreſſed by 
theſe words, am, art, is, are, &c. or, am not, .art not, 1s not, 
are not, &c. 

It is not a thing of importance —_ to create a diſpute, 
whether the words no, none, not, never, &c. which disjoia the 
idea or terms in a negative propoſition, ſhall be called a part of 
the ſubject of the copula, or of the predicate. Sometimes per- 
haps they may ſeem moſt naturally to be included in one, and 
ſometimes in another of theſe, though a propoſition i is uſually 
denominated affirmative or negative by its copula, as hereafter. 

Note 1. Where each of. theſe parts of a propoſition is not 
expreſſed diſtinctly in ſo many words, yet they are all under- 
ſtood, and implicitely contained therein; as Socrates diſputed, 
is a complete e for it ligniliesJocrates was Gong 


. * We 
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So I die, ſignifies I am dying. I can write, i i. e. I am able to 
write. In Latin and Greek one * ord is many times a 


complete propoſii ion. 

Note 2. Theſe words, am, art, is, &c. when they are uſed. 
alone without any other predicate ſignify both the act of the 
mind judging, which includes the copula, and ſignify alſo actu- 
al exiſtence, which is the predicate of that propoſition. So 
Rome is, ſignifies Rome is exiſtent : there are ſome ſtrange 


monſters, that is, ſome ſtrange monſters are exiſtent ; Carthage 


is no more, i. e. Carthage has no being, 
Note 3. The ſubject and predicate of a propoſition are not 
always to be known and diſtinguiſhed by the placing of the 


words in the ſentence, but by reflecting duly on the fenſe of 


the words, and on the mind and deſign of the ſpeaker or writer: 


as if I ſay, in Africa there are many lions, I mean many lions are 


exiſtent in Africa: many lions is the ſubject, and exiſtent in 
Africa is the predicate. It is proper for a philoſopher to uns» 
derſtand geometry; here the word proper is the predicate, 


and all the reſt is the ſubjeR, except is the copula. 
Note 4. The ſubje and predicate of a propoſition ought 


always to be two different ideas, or two different terms; for 
where both the terms and ideas are the ſame, it is called an i- 


dentical propoſition, which is mere trifling, and cannot tend to 
promote knowledge ; ſuch as, a rule is ey or a good man 


ds a good man. 


But there are ſome e wherein 0 terms of the 


| ſubject and predicate ſeem to be the ſame; yet the ideas are 


not the ſame; nor can theſe be called purely identical; or trif- 
ling propoſitions ; ſuch as home is home; that is, home is a 


convenient or delightful place; Socrates is Socrates ſtill; that 


is, the man Socrates is ſtill a philoſopher : the hero was not a 
hero; that is, the hero did not ſhewhis courage: what I have 
written, I have written; that is, what I wrote I ſtill approve, 
and will not alter it: what is done, is done; that is, it cannot 


| be undone. It may be eaſily obſet ved in theſe propoſitions 
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the term is equivocal, for in the predicate it has a different i- 


dea from what it has in the ſubject. 


There are alſo ſome propoſitions wherein the terms of the 


ſabje& and predicate differ, but the ideas are the ſame; and | 


theſe are not merely identical or trifling propoſitions; as pe, 
dent is ſhameleſs; a billow is a wave; or fluctus (in Latin) is 
a wave; a globe is a round body. In theſe propoſitions either 


the words are explained by a definition of the name, or the i- 


deas by a definition of the things, and therefore they are by no 
means uſeleſs when formed for any purpoſe. 
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CHAP. .1b 
Of the various Kinds if Propoſitions, 


Ropoſitions may be diſtributed into various kinds, according 
to their ſubject, their copula, their predicate, their nature 
or compoſition, | their ſenſe, and their evidence, which diſtri- 
butions will be explained in the following ſeRions, | 


$TCT. 1 


Of uni real, particular, indefinite, and ſingular Propoſitions, 


to univerſal and particular ; this is uſually called a di- 


Pe may be divided according to their ſubject in- 
viſion ariſing from the quantity. 


An univerſal propoſition is when the ſubject is taken accor- 
ding to the whole of i its extenfion ; ſo if the ſubject be a genus, 
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or general nature, it includes all i its ſpecies or kinds; if the 
ſubject be a ſpecies, it includes all its individuals. This uni- 


verſality is uſually ſignified by thele words, all, every, no, none, 
or the like; as, all men muſt die: no wo is almighty : every 


creature had a beginning, 
A particular propoſition is when the ſubject is not taken ac- 


cording to its whole extenſion; that is, when the term is limi- 


ted and reſtrained to ſome one or more of thoſe ſpecies or in- 


dividuals whoſe general nature it expreſſes, but reaches not 


to all; and this is uſually denoted by the words, ſome, many, a 
few, there are, which, &c. as, ſome birds can fing well ; few 


men are truly wile: there are parrots —_ will talk a hun- 
dred things. | 


Under the general name of univerſal propoſitions, we may 
juſtly include thoſe that are ſingular, and for the moſt part 
thoſe that are indefinite alſo. 


A ſingular propoſition is when the ſu bject i is a fiogular or 


individual term or idea; as Deſcartes was an ingenious philo- 
ſopher Sir Iſaac Newton has far exceeded all his predeceſ- 


ſors: the palace at Hampton-Court is a pleafant dwelling 
this day is very cold. The ſubject here muſt be taken accor- 
| ding to the whole of its extenſion, becauſe being an individual 


it can extend only to one, and it muſt therefore be regulated 
by the laws of univerſal propoſitions. 


An indefinite propoſition i is when no ore, either of univer- 


ality or particularity is prefixed to a ſubject, which is in its 
own nature general ; as a planet is ever changing its place; 
Angels are noble creatures. Now this ſort of propoſition, eſ- 


pecially when it deſcribes the nature of things, is uſually count- 


ed univerſal alſo, and it ſuppoſes the ſubject to be taken in its 


| Whole extenſion: for if there were any planet which did not 
change its place, or any angel that were not a noble Creature, | 


theſe propoſitions would not be ſtrictly true- | 
Yet in order to ſecure us againſt miſtakes in judging of u- 


niverſal, particular and indefinite propoſiti ions, it is neceſſary | 


to make theſe following remarks. 
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L Concerning univerſal propoſitions, 
Note 1. Univerſal terms may either denote a metaphyſical, 
a phyſical, or a moral univerſality. | 


A metaphyſical or mathematical univerſality is when all the | 
particulars contained under any general idea have the ſame pre- 
dicate belonging to them without any exception whatſoever ;' 
or when the predicate is ſo eſſential to! the univerſal ſubject, 


that it deſtroys the very nature of the ſubje& to be without it; 
as, all circles have a center and circumference : all * in 
their own nature are immortal. 


A phyſical or natural univerſality is when, according to the 


order and common courſe of nature, a predicate agrees to all 
the ſubjects of that kind, though there may be ſome acciden- 
tal and preternatural exceptions; as, all men uſe words to ex- 


preſs their thoughts, yet dumb perſons are excepted, for they 


cannot ſpeak, All beaſts have four feet, yet there may be 
fome monſters with five ; or maimed, who have but three. 


A moral univerſality is when the predicate agrees to the 


aalen part of the particulars which are contained under the 
univerſal ſubject; as, all negroes are ſtupid creatures : all men 
are governed by affection rather than by reaſon: all the old 
Romans loved their country: and the ſcripture uſes this lan- 
guage, when St. Paul tells us, the Cretes are always liars. 
Now it is evident, that a ſpecial or ſingular concluſion can- 
not be inferred from a moral univerſality, nor always and in- 
fallibly from a phyſical one, though it may be always inferred 
from an univerſality which is metaphyſical, without any dan- 


ger or poſſibility of a miſtake. 


Let it be obſerved alſo, that uſually we make little or no 
diſtinction in common language, between z ſabjeR that is phy- 


ſically or metaphyſically univerſal. 
Note 2. An univerſal term is ſometimes taken collectively 


for all its particular ideas united together, and ſometimes di- 


ſtributively, meaning each of them ſingle and alone. 


Inſtances of a collective univerſal are ſuch as theſe; all theſc 
apples will fill a buſhel ; all the hours of the night are ſuffici- 


. 


* 


finite, as we ſhall ſhew immediately. 
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ent for ſleep: all therulesof grammar over load the memory. In 
theſe propoſitions it is evident, that the predicate belongs not 
to the individuals ſeparately, but to the whole collective idea; 
for we cannot affirm the ſame predicate, if wechange the word 
all into one or every, we cannot fay the apple, or every apple 
will ill a buſhel, &c. Now ſuch a collective idea, when it be- 
comes the ſubject of a propoſition, ought to be eſteemed as one 
ſingle thing, and this renders the propoſition — or inde- 


A diſtributive unirerſal will allow the 3 all to be chan- 
ged into every, or into one, and by this means is diſtinguiſhed | 
from a collective. | | | 

Inſtances of a diſtributive univerſal are the moſt common on 
every occaſion ; as, all men are mortal: every man is a ſinner, 
&c. But in this ſort of univerſal there is a diſtinction to be 
made, which follows in the next remark. 

Note 3. When an univerſal] term is taken diſtribmively, 
ſometimes it includes all the individuals contained in its inferi- 


or ſpecies: as when I fay every ſickneſs has a tendency todeath3 


1-mean-every individual ſickneſs, as well as every kind. But 


ſometimes it includes no more than merely each ſpecies or kind; 
as when the evangeliſt ſays Chriſt healed every diſeaſe, or e- 
very diſeaſe was healed by Chriſt; that is, every kind of diſ- 


eaſe. The firſt of theſe, logicians call the diſtribution of an 


univerſal in ſingula generum; the laſt is a diſtribution in ge- 
nera fingulorum. But either of them Joi ed to the ſubject ren- 
der a propoſition univerſal, . | 

Note 4. The univerſality of a ſubj ct is often reſtrained 
by a part of the predicate ; as when we ſay all men learn wiſ- 
dom by experience: the univerſal ſubject, all men is limited to 
ſignify only, all thoſe men who learn wiſdom. The ſcripture 
alſo uſes this ſort of language, when it ſpeaks of all men be- 
ing juſtifed by the righteouſneſs of one, Rom. v. 18. that is, 
all men who are juſtiſied obtain it this way. _ 

Obſerve here, that not only a metaphyſical or natural, but 
a moral univerſality alſo is oftentimes to be reſtrained by a part 
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of the predicate; as when we ſay, all the Dutch are good ſea- 
men: all the Italians are ſubtile politicians ; that is, thoſe a- 
mong the Dutch that are ſcamen are good ſeamen ; and thole 
among tne Italians who are politicians are ſubtile politicians, i. 
e. they are generally ſo. 

Notes. The univerſality of a term is many times reſtrain- 
ed 7 the particular time, place, circumſtance, &c. or the de- 
ſign of the ſpeaker; as if we are in the city of London, and 
iy, all the weavers went to preſent their petition; we mean 

only all the weavers who dwell in the city. So when it is ſaid 
i2 the goſpel, all men did mar vel, Mark. v. 20. it reaches only 
to all thoſe men who heard of the miracles of our Saviour, 

Here alſo it ſhould be obſerved, that a moral univerſality is 
refrained by time, place, and other circumſtances, as well as a 
natural; ſo that by theſe means the word all ſometimes does 
not eltend to a tenth part of thoſe who at ſirſt ga ſeem to 
be included in that word. 

One occaſion of theſe difficulties and ambiguities, that belong 
to univerſal propoſitions, is the common humour and temper of 
mankind, who generally have an inclination to magnity their 
ideas, and to talk roundly and univerſally concerning any thing 
they ſpeak of; which has introduced univerſal terms of ſpeech 
into cuſtom and habit, in all nations and all languages, more 
than nature or reaſon would diftate; yet when this cuſtom is 
iatroduced, it is not at all improper to uſe this ſort of language 
in ſolemn and ſacred writings, as well as in familiar diſcourſe. 

II. Remarks concerning indefinite propoſitions, 

Note 1. Propoſitions carrying in them univerſal forms of 
expreſſion may ſometimes drop the note of univerſality, and 
become indefinite, and yet retainthe ſame univerſal ſenſe, whe- 
ther metaphyſical, natural or moral, whether * or diſ- 
tributive. | | 

We may give inſtances of each of theſe. | 

Metaphyſical ; as, a circle has a center and circumference. 
Natural, as, beaſts have four feet, Moral; as, negroes are 
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ſtupid creatures. Collective; as, the apples will fill a balbel 


Diſtributive; as, men are mergh 

Note 2. There are many caſes * a collective FIR 
is expreſſed in a propoſition by an indefinite term, and that 
where it deſcribes the nature or quality of the ſubject, as well 
as when it declares ſome paſt matters of fact; as, fir-trees ſet 
in good ordert will give a charming proſpect; this muſt ſignify 
a collection of fir-trees, for one makes no proſpect. In mat- 
ters of fact this is more evident and frequent; as the Romans 
overcame the Gauls: the robbers ſurrounded the coach : the 
wild geeſe flew over the Thames in the form of a wedge, All 
theſe are collective ſubjects, 


Note 3. In indefinite propoſitions the ſubject 1 is often re- 


ſtrained by the predicate, or by the ſpecial time, place, or cir- 
cumſtances, as well as in propoſitions which are expreſsly uni- 
verſal; as, the Chineſes are ingenious — i. e. thoſe 
. Chineſes, which are ſilk weavers, are ingenious at their work. 
The ſtars appear to us when the twilight is gone. This can 
ſignify no more than the ſtars which are above our horizon, 

Note 4. All theſe reſtrictions tend to reduce ſome indefi- 
nite propoſitions almoſt into particular, as will appear under 
the next remarks, | 

III. Remarks concerning particular propoſitions. 

Note 1. A particular propoſition may ſometimes be expreſ- 
ſed indefinitely without any note of particularity prefixed to 
the ſubject: as, in times of confuſion laws are not executed: 
men of virtue are diſgraced, and murderers eſcape, i. e. ſome 
laws, ſome men of virtue, ſome murderers : unleſs we ſhould 
call this language a moral univerſality, though I think it can 
hardly extend fo far. 

Note 2. The words ſome, a few, &c. though they gene- 


rally denote a proper particularity, yet ſometimes they expreſs - 
a collective idea; as ſome of the enemies beſet the general a- 


round, A few Greeks would beat a thouſand Indians. 


I conclude this ſection with a few E neral remarks on this 
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Gen. Rem. I. Since univerſal, indefinite, and particular 


terms in the plural number, may either be taken in a collective 


or diltributive ſenſe, there is one ſhort and eaſy way to find 
when they are collective and when diſtributive, (viz.) If the 
plural number may be changed into the ſingular, i. e. if the pre- 

dicate will agree to one ſiagle ſubject, it is a diſtributive idea; 
if not, it is collective. 

Gen. Rem. II. Univerſal and particular terms in the plural 
number, ſuch as, all, ſome, few, many, &c. when they are ta— 
ken in their diſtributive ſenſe, repreſent ſeveral ſingle ideas; 
and when they are thus affixed to the ſubject of a propoſition, 
render that propoſition univerſal or particular, according to 
the univerſality or particularity of the terms affixed, 

Gen. Rem. III. Univerſal and particular terms in the plu- 
ral number, taken in their collective ſenſe, repreſent generally 
one collective idea. | | 

If this one collective idea be thus repreſented (whether by 


_ univerſal or particular terms) as the ſubje& of a propoſition I 
which deſcribes the nature of a thing, it properly makes either 


a ſingular or an indefinite propoſition; for the words, all, ſome, 


a few, &c. do not then denote the quantity of the propoſition, 
but are eſteemed merely as terms which connect the individu- 


als together in order to compoſe one collective idea. Obſerve 


theſe inſtances, all the ſycamores in the garden would make 


a large grove; i. e. this one collection of ſycamores, which is 
a ſingular idea. Some of the ſycamores in the garden would 
make a fine grove. Sycamores would make a noble grove: 
in theſe laſt the ſubject is rather indefinite than ſingular. But 
it is very evident, that in each of theſe propoſitions the pre- Þ 
dicate can only belong to a collective idea, and therefore the] 
ſubject muſt be eſteemed a collective. 

If this collective idea (Whether repreſented by univerſal or 
particular terms) be uſed in deſcribing paſt matters of fact, 
then it is generally to be eſteemed a ſingular idea, and renders |j 
the propoſition ſingular ; as, all the ſoldiers of Alexander 


made but a little army: a ſew Macedonians vanquiſhed the 
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all the neighbouring towns, 


as far as poſlibleinto the deſign of the 
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large army of Darius; ſome grenadiers in the camp ran 


Now we have ſhe wn before, that if a propoſition deſcribing 
the nature of things, has an indefinite ſubject, it is generally 
to be eſteemed univerſal in its propoſitional ſenſe; and if it 


has a ſingular ſubject, in its N al ſenſe it is always 


ranked with univerſals. 

After all we muſt be forced to confeſs, that the language 
of mankind, and the idioms of ſpeech ar ſo exceeding various, 
that it is hard to reduce them to- a few rules; and if we weuld 
gain a juſt and precile idea of every univerſal, particular and 
indefinite expreſſion, we muſt not only conſider the particular 
idiom of the language, but the time, the place, the occaſion, 
the circumſtances of the matter ſpoken of, and thus penetrate 
Deaker or writer. 
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O affirmative and negative Propoſitions, 


Wen a propoſition is conſidered with regard to its copu- 
la, it may be divided into affitmative and negative; foe 
it is the copula joins or disjoins the two ideas. Others call 
this a diviſion of propoſition according to their quality, 
An affirmative propoſition is when the idea of the predi- 
cate is ſuppoſed to agree to the idea of the ſubject, and isjoin- 
ed to it by the word is, or are, which are the copula; as, all 
men are ſinners. But when the predicate is not ſuppoſed to 
agree with the ſubject, and is disjoined from it by the particles 
is not, are not, &c. the propoſition is negative: as, man is not 
innocent; or, no man is innocent. In an affirmative propo- 
ſition we aſſert one thing to belong to another, and as it were, 
unite them in thought and word: in negative propoſitions we 
ſeparate one thipg trom ancther, and deny their agreement, 
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It may become ſomething odd, that two ideas or terms are 
ſaid to be disjoined as well as joined by a copula: but if we 
can but ſuppoſe the negative particles do really belong to the 
copula of negative propoſitions, it takes away the harſhneſs of 


the expreſſion; and to make it yet ſofter, we may conſider that 


the predicate and ſubject may be properly ſaid to be joined in 
a form of words as a propoſition, by connexive particles in 
grammar or logick, though they are disjoined in their ſenſe 
and ſignification. Every youth who has learned his grammar, 
knows there are ſuch words as disjunctive conjunctions. 

Several things are worthy of our notice on this ſubject. 

1{t Note. As there are ſome terms or words, and ideas, 
(as I have ſhewn before) concerning which it is hard to de- 
termine whether they are negative or poſitive, ſo there are 
ſome propoſitions concerning which it may be difficult to lay, 
whether they affirm or deny; as, when we ſay, Plato was no 
fool: Cicero was no unſkilful orator: Cæœſar made no expe- 
dition to Muſcovy: an oiſter has no part like an eel: It is not 
neceſſary for a phyſician to ſpeak French, and for a phyſician 
to ſpeak French is needleſs. The ſenſe of theſe propoſitions 
3s very plain and eaſy, though logicians might ſquabble perhaps 
a Whole day, whether. they ſhould rank them under the names 
of negative or affirmative. | | 

2d Note, In Latin and Fogliſh two negatives joined 3 in one 
ſentence make an affirmative; as when we declare, no man is 
not mortal, it is the ſame as though we ſaid, man is mortal, 
but in Greek, and oftentimes in French, two negatives make 
but a ſtronger denial. __ 

3d Note: If the mere negative term, not, be added to the 
copula of an univerſal affirmative propoſition, 1 it reduces it to 
a particular negative; as, all men are not wiſe, ſignifies the 
ſame as, ſome men are not wiſe. 

4th Note. In all affirmative propcſitions, the predicate | Is 
taken in its whole comprehenſion; that is, every eſſential part 
and attribute of it is affirmed concerning the ſubject; as when 
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I fay, a true chriſtian is an honeſt man, every thing that be- 
longs to honeſty is affirmed concerning a true chriſtian, 
5th Note. In all negative propoſitions the predicate is la- 
ken in its whole exteuſion; that is, every ſpecies and individu- 
al that is contained in the general idea of the predicate, is utter- 
ly denied concerniag the ſubject: ſo in this propoſition, a ſpi- 
rit is not an animal, we exclude all forts and kinds, and particu- 
lar animals whatſoeyer from the idea of a ſpirit 


From theſe two laſt remarks we may derive this inference, 


that we ought to attend to the entire comprehenſion of our i- 
deas, and to the univerſal exteuſion of them, as far as we have 
proper capacity for it, before we grow too conſident in our af- 
firming or denying any thing, which may have the leaſt dark- 
neſs, doubt or difficulty attending it; it is the want of this at- 
tention that betrays us into many miſtakes. 
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Of the Oppoſition and Conxerſion of Propoſitions. 


'NY two ideas being joined or disjoined in various forms 
will afford us ſeveral propoſitions: all theſe may be di- 
ſtiuguiſhed according to their quantity and their quality into 
tour, which are marked or denoted by the letters A, E, 1, O, 


thus: 


Ax { OVniverſal affirmative. 
„ Univerſal negative. 
1+ Jenores © Particular affirmative. 
0 { Particular negative. 


3 theſe old Latin rhy mes 


The reader ſhould remember here, that a propoſition according to 
its quantity is called univerſal or particular, and according to its quay 


lity, it is either alli: mative or negative, 
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Aﬀſerit A, negat E, verum generaliter ambe ; 
Aſerit I, negat O, ſed particulariter ambo. 

This may be - by theſe two ideas, a vine and 2 
tree. | | 

A Every vine is a tree. 

E No vine is a tree. 

I Some vine is a tree. 

O Some vine is not a tree. | 

The logicians of the ſchools have written many large trifles 
concerning the oppoſition and converſion of propoſitions. It 
will be ſufficient here to give a few brief hints of theſe things, 
that the learner may not be utterly ignorant of them. : 

Propoſitions which are made of the ſame ſubje& and predi- 
cate are ſaid to be oppoſite, when that which is denied in one | 
is affir med in the other, either in whole or in part, without a 
ny conſideration whether the propoſitions be true or no. 

It they differ both in quantity and * they are ſaid to 
be contradiftory ; 1 5 


A Every vine is a tree. Theſe can never be both true, 
O Some vine is not a tree. or both falſe at the ſame time. 

If two univerſals diſfer in quality, they are contraries; as, 
A Every vine is a tree. Theſe can never be both true to- 
E No vine is a tree. gether, but they may be both falſe. 


If two particular propoſitions differ in quality, they are ſub- 
coutraries. 
I Some vine is a tree. Theſe ED, be 6 
O Some vine is not a tree. & but they can never be both falſe. 

Both particular and univerſal propoſitions which agree in 
quality but not in quantity, are called ſabaltern, though theſe 
are not properly oppolite, as, 

A Every vine is a tree. 

I Some vine is a tree. 
Or thus, | 

E No vine is a tree, 

O Some vine is not a tree. | 

The canons s of ſubalternate propoſitions are uſually reck- 
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oned theſe three, (viz.) (1.) If an univerſal propoſition be true, 
the particular will be true alſo, but not on the contrary. And 
(2.) If a particular propoſition be falſe, the univerſal muſt be 
talſe, but not on the contrary, (3) Subaltern propoſitions, whe- 
ther univerſal or particular, may ſometimes be both true, and 
ſometimes both falle. 

The converſion of propoſitions is when the ſubjec and pre- 
dicate change their places with preſervation of the truth. This 


nay be done with conſtant certainty in all univerſal negatives 


and particular affirmatives ; as, no ſpirit is an animal, may be 
converted, no animal is a rie ; and ſome tree is a vine, may 
be converted, ſome vine is a tree. But there is more formal 
trifling in this fort of diſcourſe than there i is of ſolid improve- 
ment, becauſe this ſort of converſion ariſes merely from the 
form of words, as connected in a propoſiti ion, rather than from 
the matter. 

Yet it may be uſeful to obſerve, that there are ſame propo- 
ſitions, which by reaſon of the ideas or matter of which they 


are compoſed may be converted with conſtant truth: ſuch are 


thoſe propoſitions whoſe predicate is a nominal or real definiti- 
on of the ſubject, or the difference of ir, or a property of the 
fourth kind, or a ſuperlative degree of any property or quali- 


ty aner er, or in ſhort, whereſoever the predicate and the 


ſub ject have exactly the ſame extenſion or the ſame compre- 
heuſion; as, every vine is a tree bearing grapes; and every 
tree bearing grapes is a vine: religion is the trueſt wiſdom, 
and the trueſt wiſdom is religion: Julius Cæſar was the firſt 


emperor of Rome; and the firit emperor of Rome was Julius 
Cæſar. Theſe are the propoſitions which are properly con- 


vertUvie, and they are called reciprocal propoſitions. 
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Of pure and modal P ropoſetions. 


ANother diviſion of propoſitions among the ſcholaſtick wri- 
ters is into pure and modal. This may be called (tor di- 
ſtinction ſake) a diviſion according to the predicate. 

When a propoſition merely expreſſes that the e 1s 
connected with the ſubject, it is called a pure propoſition ; ; as) 
every true chriſtian is an honeſt man. But when it includes 
alſo the way and manner wherein the predicate is connected 
with the ſubject, it is called a modal propoſition; as, when I ſay, 
it Is neceſſary that a true chriſtian ſhould be an honeſt man. 

Logical writers generally make the modality of this propo- 
fitionto belong to the copula, becauſe it ſhews the manner of the 
connection between ſubject and predicate. But if the form of 
the ſentence as a logical propoſition be duly conſidered, the 
mode itſelf is the very predicate of the propoſition, and it mult 
run thus: that a true chriſtian ſhould be an honeſt man is a 
neceſſary thing, and then the whole primary propoſition is in- 
cluded in the ſubject of the modal propoſition. - 

There are four modes of connecting the predicate with the 
ſubject, which are uſually reckoned up cn this occaſion, (viz ) 
Neceſſity ard contingency which are two oppoſites, pullibility 
and impoſſibility which are alſo two cpp. fites; as, it is necel- 
ſary that a globe ſhould be round: that a globe be made of 
wood or glaſs is an unneceſſary or contingent thing: it is im- 
poſſible that a globe ſhould be ſquare: it is impolüble that a 
globe ſhould be of Water. 

With regard to the modal propoſitions which the r 
have introduced, I would make theſe two rematks : 

Remark 1, Theſe propoſitions in Engliſh are formed by 
| the reſolution of the words, muſt be, might not be, can be, and 
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cannot be, unto thoſe more explicate forms of a logical copula 


and predicate, is neceſſary, is contingent, is poſſible, is impoſſi- 
ble: for it is neceſſary that a globe ſhould be round „gane no 
more than that a globe muſt be round. 

Remark 2. Let it be noted that this quadruple modality is 
only an enumeration of the natural modes or manners wherein 
the predicate is connected with the ſubjed : we might alſo de- 
ſcribe ſeveral moral and civil modes of connecting two ideas to- 
gether (viz.) lawfulneſs and unlau fulneſs, conveniency and in- 
convenieney, &c. whence we may form ſuch modal propoſitions 
as theſe. It is unlawful for any perſon to kill an innocent 
man: it is unlawful for chriſtians to cat fleſh in lent: to tell 
all that we think is inexpedient: for a man to be affable to his 
neighbour is very convenient, &c, 

There are ſeveral other modes of ſpeaking whereby a pre- 
dicate is connected with a ſubject: ſuch as, it is certain, it is 
doubtful, it is probable, it is improbable, it is agreed, it is grant- 
ed, it is ſaid by the ancients, it is written, &c. all which will 
form other kinds of modal TE | 


But whether the modality be natural, moral, &c. yet in all 


theſe propoſitions it is tie mode is the proper predicate, and 
all the reſt of the propoſition, except the copula (or word is) 
belongs to the ſubject; and thus they become pure propoſiti- 
ons of a complex nature, of which we ſhall treat in the next 


ſection, ſo that there is no great nee of making modals a di- 


ſlinct ſort, 

There are many little ſubtleties W ich the ſchools acquaine 
us with concerning the converſion and oppoſition and equipol- 
lence of theſe modal propoſitions, ſuited to the Latin or Greek 
tongues rather than the Engliſh, and fit to paſs away the idle 
time of a ſtudent, rather thau to enrich his underſtanding, 
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Of ingle Propoſitions, whether ſimple or complex. 


HEN we conſider the nature of propoſitions, together 
with the formation of them, and the materials whereof 
they are made, we divide them intoſingle and compound. 

A ſingle propoſition is that which has but one ſubje& and 
one predicate ; but if it has more ſubjects or more predicates, 
it is called a compound propoſition, and It Contains two or 
more propoſitions in it. 

A ſingle propoſition (which is alſo called categorical) may 
be divided again into ſimple and complex *. 

A purely ſimple propoſition is that whoſe ſubject and predi - 
cate are made up of ſingle terms; as, virtue is deſirable: eve- 
ry penitent is pardoned: no man is innocent. | 

When the ſubje or predicate, or both, are made up of com- 
plex terms, it is called a complex propoſition; as, every fin» 


cere penitent is pardoned; virtue is deſirable for its own ſake; 


no man alive is perfectly innocent. 
If the term which is added to the ſubject of a complex pro- 
poſition be either eſſential or any way neceſſary to it, then it is 


called explicative, for it only explains the ſubject; as every 


mortal man is a ſon of Adam. But if the term added to make 


up the complex ſutject does not neceflarily or conſtantly be- 


long to it, then it is determinative, and limits the ſubject to a 
particular part of its extenſion; as, every pious man ſhall be 
happy. In the firſt propoſition the word mortal is merely ex- 


® As fimple lies are oppoſed to complex, nad fiagle1deasto compound, 
ſo propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner: the En 2liſh tongue 
in this reſpe& having ſome advantage above the learned languages, which - 
have no uſual word to diſtinguiſn ws from ſimple, | 
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| plicative; in the-ſecond propoſition the word pious is determi- 
native, 


Here note, that whatſoever may be firmed or denied con- 
cerning any ſubject, with an explicative addition, may be alfo 
affirmed or denied of that ſubject without it; as we may bold- 
ly ſay, every man is a fon of Adam, as well as every mortal 
man: but it is not ſo, where the addition is determinative, ſo 
we cannot ſay, every man ſhall be happy, though every pious 
man ſhall be ſo, 

In a complex propoſition the predicate or ſubject is ſometimes 


made complex by the pronouns who, which, whoſe, to whom, 


&c. which make another propoſition ; as every man who is pi- 


ous, ſhall be ſaved: Julius, whoſe ſirname was Cæſar, over- 


pores. Here the whole propoſition is called the primary or 
chief, and the additional propoſition is called an incident propo- 
ſition, But it is ſtill to be eſteemed in this caſe merely as a 
part of the complex term ; and the truth or falſhood of the 


came Pompey : bodies, which are Cale have many 


Whole complex propoſition is not to be judged by the truthor 


falſhood of the incident propoſition, but by the connexion of 


the whole ſubject with the predicate. For the incident pro- 


poſition may be falſe, and abſurd, or impoſſible, and yet the 


whole complex propoſition may be tr e, as, a horſe, which has 
wings, might fly over the Thames. 


Beſide this complexion which belongs to the ſubject or pre- 
dicate, logical writers uſe to ſay, there is a complexion which 
may fall upon the copula alſo: but this I have accounted for 
in the ſection concerning modal propoſitions; and indeed it is 
not of much importance whether it were placed there or here. 
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Of wagons Propoſitions, 


Compound propoſition is made up of two or more ſubjects 

or predicates, or both ; and it contains in it two or more 

propoſitions, which are either plainly expreſſed, or concealed 
and implied. 

The firſt ſort of compound propoſitions are thoſe wherein 
the compoſition is expreſſed and evident, and they are diſtin- 
guiſhed into theſe fix kinds, (viz.) copulative, disjunctive, con- 
ditional, cauſal, relative and diſcretive. | 

I. Copulative propoſitions are thoſe which have more ſub- 
jects or predicates connected by affirmative or negative con- 
junctions; as, riches and honours are temptations to pride; 


Cælar conquered the Gauls and the Britons; neither gold nor 


jewels will purchaſe immortality, Theſe propoſitions are e- 
vidently compounded, for each of them may be reſolved into 
two propcſitions, (viz.) riches are temptations to pride, and 
honour. is a temptation to pride; and ſo the reſt, 

The truth of copulative propoſitions depends upon the truth 


of all the parts of them; for if Cæſar had conquered the Gauls, 
and not the Britons, or the Britons and not the Gauls, the ſe- 


cond copulative propoſition had not been true. 

Here note, thoſe propoſitions, which cannot be reſolved in- 
to two or more ſimple propoſitions, are not properly copula- 
ative, though two or more ideas be connected and coupled by 
ſuch conjunctions, either in the ſubje& or predicate; as, two 
and three make five : majeſty and meekneſs do not often meet: 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars are not all ſeen at once. Such pro- 
poſitions are to be eſteemed merely complex, becauſe the pre- 
dicate cannot be affirmed of each ſingle ſubject, but only of all 
them together as a collective ſubject, | 

II. Disjonctive propcſitions are when the e parts are  dixjoincd 
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or oppoſed to one another by disjunctive particles; as, it is 
either day or night: the weather is either ſhining or rainy: 
quantity is either length, breadth or depth. 

The truth of disjunctives depends on the neceſſary and im- 
mediate oppoſition of the parts; therefore only the laſt of 
| theſe examples is true; but the two firſt are not ſtrictly true, 
becauſe twilight is a medium between day and night; and dry, 
cloudy weather is a medium between ſhining and rainy. 

III. Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions are thoſe whoſe 
parts are united by the conditional particle if; as, if the ſun 
be fixed, the earth muſt move: if there be no fire, there will 

be no ſmoke, 
Note, the firſt part of theſe propoſitions, or that wheels : 
the condition is contained, is called the antecedent, the other 
is called the conſequent, f 
The truth of theſe propoſitions depends not at all on the 
truth and falſhood of their two parts, but on the truth of the 
connexion of them; for each part of them may be falſe, and 
yet the whole propoſition true; as, if there be no providence, 
there will be no future judgment. 

IV. Cauſal propoſitions are where two „ are join- 
ed by cauſal particles; as, houſes were not built that they might 
be deſtroyed : Rehoboam was _ becauſe he followed 


evil counſel], 

The truth of a cauſal propoſition ariſes not from the truth 
of the parts, but from the cauſal influence that the one part of 
it has upon the other; for both parts may be true, yet the pro- 
poſition falſe, if one part be not the cauſe of the other. 

Some logicians refer reduplicative propoſitions to this place, 
as, men, conſidered as men, are rational creatures, i. e. becauſe 
they are men. 

V. Relative propoſitions have 5 parts joined by ſuch par- 
ticles, as expreſs a relation or compariſon of one thing to ano- 
ther; as when you are ſilent I will ſpeak; as much as you are 
- worth, ſo much you ſhall be eſteemed; as is the father ſo is the 
_ ſon; where there is no tale-bearer, contention will ceaſe, 
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Theſe are very much a- kin to conditional propoſitions, and 


the truth of them depends upon the juſtneſs of their connexion. 


Vl. Diſcretive propoſitions are ſuch wherein various and 
and ſeemingly oppoſite judgments are made, whoſe variety or 


diſtinction is noted by the particles, but, though, yer, &c. as, 


travellers may change their climate but not their temper ; Job 
was patient, though his grief was great. | 
The truth and goodneſs of a diſcretive propoſition depends 


on the truth of both parts, and their contradiction to one ano- 


ther; for though both parts ſhould be true, yet if there be no 


ſeeming oppoſition between them, it is an uſeleſs affertion, 
though we cannot call it a falſe one; as Deſcartes was a philo- 
ſopher, yet he was a Frenchman; the Romans were valiant, 
but they ſpoke Latin; both which propoſitions are ridiculous, 


for want of a homing oppoſition between the parts. 

Since we have declared wherein the truth and falſhood of 
theſe compound propoſitions conſiſt, it is proper alſo to give 
ſome intimations how any of theſe propoſitions when they are 
falſe may be oppoſed or contradicted. 

All compound propoſitions, except copulatives and diſcre- 


tives, are properly denied or contradicted when the negation 
affects their conjunctive particles; as, if the disjunctive propo- 


ſition aſſerts, it is either day or night. The opponent ſays, it 
is not either day or night, or it is not neceſſary that it ſhould 
be either day or night, ſo the hypothetical propoſition is deni- 
ed by ſaying. it does not follow that the earth muſt move if the 
ſun be fixed. 

A disjunctive propoſition may be contradifted alſo by deny- 


ing all the parts; as, it is neither day nor night. 


And a cauſal propoſition may be denied or oppoſed iodireRt- 
ly and improperly, when either part of the propoſition is deni- 
ed; and it muſt be falſe if either part be falſe; but the deſign 
of the propoſition being to ſhew the cauſal connexion of the 
two parts, each part is ſuppoſed to be true, and it is not pro- 
perly contradicted as a cauſal propoſition, unleſs one part of it 
be denied to be the cauſe of the other, 


| 
| 


| 
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As for copulatives and diſcretives, becauſe their truth de- 
pends more on the truth of their parts, therefore theſe may 
be oppoſed or denied as many ways, as the parts of which they 
are compoſed may be denied; ſo this copulative propoſition, 
riches and honour are temptations to pride, may be denied by 
ſaying, riches are not temptations, though honour may be; or, 
honour is not a temptation, though riches may be; or, neither 

riches nor honour are temptations, &c, 

$0 this diſcretive propoſition, Job was patient, though his 

grief was great, is denied by ſaying, Job was not patient, 

though his grief was great: or, Job was patient, but his grief 
was not great: or, Job was not patient, nor was his grief great. 
We proceed now to the ſecond fort of compound propoſiti- 
ons, viz. ſuch whoſe compoſition is not expreſſed, but latent or 
concealed, yet a ſmall attention will find two propaſitions in 
eluded in them. Such are theſe that follow; 
1. Excluſives; as, the pious man alone is happy. It is only 

Sir Iſaac Newton could find out true philoſopy. 

2. Exceptives; as, none of the antients but Plato well de- 
fended the ſoul's immortality,” The proteſtants worſhip 
non bur GG. 

3. Comparatives; as, pain is the reatelt affliction. No 

Turk was fiercer than the Spaniards at Mexico. 

Here note, that the comparative degree does not always im- 

pluy the poſitive; as if I ſay, a fool is better than a knave, this 

does not affirm that folly i is good, but 6 it is a leſs evil than 


knavery. 
4. Inceptives and deſitives, which relate to the beginning 
or ending of any thing: as, the Latin tongue is not yet for- 
gotten. No man before Orpheus wrote Greek verſe. Peter 
Czar of Muſcovy began to civilize his nation. 
| To theſe may be added continuati ves; as, Rome remains to 
this day, which includes at leaſt two A viz. __ 
was, and Rome is, 
Here ler other authors ſpend time and pains in 2 the 
| preciſe definitions of all _— ſorts of ho which may 
| 
| 
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as well be underſtood by their names and examples: here let 


them tell what their truth depends upon, and how they are to 
be oppoſed or contradicted; but a moderate ſhare of common 
ſenſe, with a review of ec is ſaid on the former compounds, 


will ſuffice for all theſe purpoſes without the formality of rules. 
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Of true ant ſalſe Propeſitions. 


. next to be conſidered according to their 

ſenſe or ſignification, and thus they are diſtributed into 
true or falſe. A true propoſition repreſents things as they 
are in themſelve: ; but if things are repreſented otherwiſe than 
they are in themſelves, the propoſition is falſe. 

Or we may deſcribe them more particularly thus; a true 
propofition joins thoſe ideas and terms together whole objects 
are joined and agree or it disjoins thoſe ideas and terms, whoſe 
| objects diſagree or are disj oined; as, every bird has wings, a 
brute is not immortal. 

A falſe propolition j joins thoſe ideas or terms whoſe objects 
diſagree, or it disjoins thoſe whoſe objects agree; as, birds ha ve 
no wings, brutes are immortal. 

Note, It is impoſſible that the ſame propoſition ſhould be both 
true and falſe at the ſame time, in the ſame ſenſe and in the 
ſame reſpect; becauſe a propoſition is but the repreſentation 
of the agreement or diſagreement of things: now it is impoſli- 
ble that the ſame thing ſhould be and not be, or that the ſame 
thing ſhould agree and not agree at the ſame time and in the 
| ſame reſpect. This is a ficlt principle of human kuowledge. 

Jet ſome propoſitions may ſeem to contraditt one another, 
though they may be both true, bur in different ſenſes or re- 
ſpects or times: as, man was immortal in paradiſe, and man was 
mortal in paradiſe. But theſe two propoſitions mult be refer- 
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red to different times; as, man before his fall was immortal, 
but at the fall he dere mortal. So we may ſay now, man 
is mortal, or, man is immortal, if we take theſe propoſitions 


in different reſpects; as, man is an immortal creature as to his 


foul, but mortal as to his body. A great variety of difficulties 
and ſeeming contradictions, both 0 holy ſcripture and other 
writings, may be ſolved and explained in this manner. 

Ihe moſt important queſt ion on this ſubject is this, what is 


the criterion, or diſtinguiſhing mark of truth ? how ſhall we 
know when a propoſition is really true or falſe? there are ſo 


many diſguiſes of truth in the world, ſo many falſe appearan- 
ces of truth, that ſome ſects have declared there is no poſſibility 
of diſtinguiſhing truth from falſhood; and therefore they have 
abandoned all pretences to knowledge, and maintained ſtrenu- 
ouſly that nothing is to be known. | 

The firſt. men of this humour made themſelves famous in 
Greece by the name of Scepticks, that i is, Seekers: they were 
alſo called Academicks, borrowing their name from academia, 


. their ſchool or place of ſtudy. They taught that all things 


are uncertain, though they allowed that ſome are more proba- 
ble than others. After there aroſe the ſect of Pyrrhonicks, 
named from Pyrrho their maſter, no would not allow one pro- 
poſition to be more probable than another; but profeſſed that 
all things were equally uncertain, Now all theſe men (as an 
ingenious author expreſſes it) were rather to be called a ſect 
of liars than philoſophers, and that cenſure is juſt for two rea- 
ſons (1.) becauſe they determined 3 every propoſi- 
tion that it was uncertain, and believed that as a certain truth, 
while they profeſſed there was nothing certain, and that no- 
thing could be determined concerning truth or falſhood ; and 
thus their very doctrine gave itſelf the lie. (2) Becauſe they 


| Judged and acted as other men did in the common affairs of life; 


they would neither run into fire nor water, though they pro- 


ſeſſed ignorance and uncertainty, whether the one would bara 


or the other drown them. 
* bere have been ſome in all az es who have too much affec- 
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ted this humour, who diſpute againſt every thing, under pre- 


rence that truth has no certain mark to diſtinguiſh it. Let us 


therefore enquire, what is the general criterion of truth? and 


in order to this, it is proper to conſider what is the reaſon why 
we aſſent to thoſe propofitionus, which contain the moſt certain 
and indubitable truths, ſuch as theſe, the whole is greater than 


a part; two and three make five. 


The only reaſon why we believe theſe propoſitions to be 


true, is becauſe the ideas of the ſubject and predicates appear 


with ſo much clearneſs and ſtrength of evidence to agree to 
each other, that the mind cannot help diſcerning the agree- 
ment, and cannot doubt of the truth of them, but is conſtrain- 
ed to judge them true. So when we compare the ideas of a 


circle and a triangle, or the ideas of an oiſter and a butterfly, 


we fee ſuch an evident diſagreement between them, that we are 


ſore that the butterfly is not an oiſter ; nor is a triangle a cir- 


cle. There is nothing but the evidence of the agreement or 
diſagreement between two ideas, that makes us affirm or deny 


the one or the other, | 
Now it will follow from thence that a clear and Ailtin& per- 


ception or full evidence of the agreement and diſagreement of 
our ideas to one another, or to things, is a certain criterion of 


truth: for ſince our minds are of ſuch a make, that where 


the evidence is exceeding plain and ſtrong, we cannot with- hold 
our aſſent; we ſhould then be neceſſarily expoſed to believe 
falſhood, if complete evidence ſhould be found in any propoſi- 
tions that are not true, But ſurely the God of perfect wiſdom, 


truth and goodneſs wouid never oblige his creatures to be thus 
deceived; and therefore he would never have conſtituted us 


of ſuch a frame as would render it naturally es guard 
againſt error. 


Another conſequence is naturally derived from the former i 
and that is, that the only reaſon why we fall into a miſtake is 
| becauſe we are impatient to form a-judgment of things before 


we have a clear and evident perception of their agreement or 
diſagreement; and if we will mike haſte to judge while our 
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ideas are obſcure and confuſed, or before we ſee whether they 
agree or diſagree, we ſhall plunge ourſelves into perpetual er- 
rors. See more on this ſubject in an eſſay on the freedom of 
will in God and man; publiſhed 1732. Sect. 1. p. 13. Sold by J. 
Roberts in 1 and R. Hett, in the Poultry. 
Note, What is here aſſerted concerning the neceſſity of clear 
and diſtinct ideas refer chiefly to propoſitions, which we form 
ourſelves by our own powers: as for propoſitions which we 
derive from the teſtimony of others, they will be accounted for 
"i chap, IV. 
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er we have found that evidence is the great criterion 
and the ſure mark of truth; this leads us directly to con- 
ſider propoſitions according to their evidence; and here we 
muſt take notice both of the different 3 of ernte, and 
the different kinds of it. 

Propoſitions according to their ifferent degreesof evidence 
are diſtinguiſhed into certain and dubious. 

Where the evidence of the agreement or diſagreement of 
the ideas is ſo ſtrong and plain, that we cannot forbid or delay 
our aſſent, the propoſition is called certain; as, every circle 


It may be objected, that this certainty and uncertainty being only in 
the mind, the diviſion belongs to propoſitions rather according to the de · 


grees of our aſſent, than the degrees of 83 But it may well be an- 
twered, that the evidence here intended is that which appears ſo to the 


mind and not the mere evidence in the nature of things; beſides, (as we 


ſhall ſhew Immediately) the degree of aſſent ought to be exactly propor- 
tionable to the degree of evidence: and therefore the difference is not 


great, whether propoſitions be called certain or uncertain, . to 
the rpeaſure of evidence, or of aſſent. h | 5 
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hath a centre; the world did not create itſelf. An aſſent to 
ſuch propoſitions is honoured with the name of knowledge. 

But when there is any obſcurity upon the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of the ideas, ſo that the mind does not clearly per- 
ccive it, and is not compelled to aſſent or diſſent, then the pro- 


poſition, in a proper and philoſophical ſenſe, is called doubtful 


or uncertain; as, the planets are inhabited; the ſouls of brutes 


are mere matter; the world will not ſtand a thouſand years 


Jonger; Dido built the city of Carthage, &c. Such uncertain 
propoſitions are called opinions. 

When we conſider ourſelves as philoſophers or ſearchers of 
truth, it would be well if we always ſuſpended a full Judgment 
or determination about any thing, and made further inquiries, 
where this plain and perfect evidence is wanting; but we are 
ſo prone of ourſelves to judge without full evidence, and in 
ſome caſes the neceſſity of action in the affairs of life, conſtrains 
us to judge and determine upon a tolerable degree of evidence, 
that we vulgarly call thoſe propoſitions certain, where we have 
but very little room or reaſon to doubt of them, thopgh the 
evidence be not complete or reſiſtleſs. 

Certainty, according to the ſchools, is diſtinguiſhed into ob- 
jective and ſutjeftive. Objective certainty is when the propo- 
ſition is certainly true in itſelf; ard ſubjective, when we are 
certain of the truth of it, The one is 1 things, the other is 
in one minds. 


But let it be obſerved here, that every n in itſelf 


js certainly true, or certainly falſe. For though doubtfulneſs 
or uncertainty ſeems to be a medium between certain truth and 
certain falſhood in our minds, yet there is no ſuch medium in 
thiegs themſelves, no, not even in future events: for now at 
ibis time it is certain in itſelf, that Midſummer- day ſeven years 
hence will be ſerene, or it is certain it will be cloudy, though 


we are uncertain and utterly ignorant what ſort of day it 


will Le: this 1 of diſtant futurities is known to God on- 
We 
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Uncertain or dubious propoſitions, i. e. opinions, are diſtin- 
guiſhed into probable, or improbable, 
When the evidence of any propoſition is greater than the 
evidence of the contrary, then it is a probable opinion: where 
the evidence and arguments are ſtronger on the contrary ſide, 
we call it improbable. But while the arguments on either 
ſide ſeem to be equally ſtrong, and theevidence for and againſt 
any propoſition appears equal to the mind, then in common 
language we call it a doubtful matter. We alſo call it a dubious 
or doubtful propoſition, when there is no argument on either 
fide, as next Chriſtmas-day will be a very ſharp froſt. And in 
general all theſe propoſitions, are doubtful, wherein we can 
perceive no ſufficient marks or evidences of truth or falſhood. 
In ſuch a caſe, the mind which js ſearching for truth ought 
to remain in a ſtate of doubt or ſuſpence, until ſuperior evi- 
dence on one ſide or the other incline the balance of the jadg- 
ment, and determine the probability or certainty to the one ſide. 
A great many propoſitions which 1 generally believe or 
disbelieve in human affairs, or in the ſciences, have very vati- 
ous degrees of evidence, which yet ariſe not to complete cer- 
tainty, either of truth or falſhood. Thus it comes to paſs that 
there are ſuch various and 21lmoſt infinite degrees of probabi- 
lity and improbabilicy. To a weak probability we ſhould give a 
weak aſſent; and a ſtronger aſſent is due where the evidence 
is greater, and the matter more probable, If we proportion 
our aſſent in all things to the degrees of evidence, we do the 


utmoſt that human nature is capable an in a rational way to 


ſecure itlelf from error, | 
\s f | 
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| Of Senſe, * Intelligence, Reafan, F. raith, and Inſpi- 


ration, | 


FTER we have conſidered the evidence of propofitions 
in the various degrees of it, we come to ſurvey the ſe- 
veral kinds of evidence, or the different ways whereby truth 


is let into the mind, and which produce accordingly ſeveral 
| kinds of knowledge. We ſhall diſtribute them into theſe fix, 
(viz) ſenſe, conſciouſneſs, iptelligence, reaſon, faith, and infpi- 


ration, and then djitinguiſh 41 the propoſitions which are derived 
from them, 


I. The evidence of ſenſe i is when we frame a DENY ac- 
cording to the dictate of any of our ſenſes; ſo we judge that 


graſs is green; that a trumpet gives a pleaſant ſound ; the fire 
burns wood ; water is ſoft, and iron is hard; for we haveſeen, 


heard or felt all theſe, It is upon this n of ſenſe that 


ve know and believe the daily occurrences in human life; and 
almoſt all the hiſtories of mankind that are written by eye or 
ear witneſſes are built upon this principle. 


Under the evidence of ſenſe we do not only include that 
knowledge which is derived to us by our outward ſenſes of 
hearing, ſeeing, feeling, taſting⸗ and ſmelling, but that alſo which 
is derived from the inward ſenſations and appetites of hunger, 


thirſt, caſe, pleaſure, pain, wearineſs, reſt, 8c. and all thoſe 
things which belong to the body; as, hunger is a painful ap- 
petite; light js pleaſant; reſt is ſweet to the weary limbs, 
Propoſitions which are built on this evidence, may be named 
ſenſible propoſitions, or the dictates of ſenſe. | 

II. As we learn what belongs to the body by the evidence 

of ſenſe, ſo we Jearn what belongs tothe ſoul by an inward con- 
ſciouſneſs, which may be called a ſort of internal feeling, of 
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ſpiritual ſenſation of what paſſes in the mind; as, I think be- 
fore I ſpeak; I deſire large knowledge; I ſaſpet my own prac- 
tice; I ſtudied hard to day; my conſcience bears witneſs of 
my ſincerity; my foul hates vain thoughts; fear is an uneaſy 
' paſſion ; long meditation on one thing is tireſome, 


Thus it appears that we obtain the knowledge of a multi- 
tude of propoſitions, as well as of ſingle ideas, by thoſe two 


Principles which Mr. Locke calls ſenſation and reflection: 
one of them is a ſort of conſciouſneſs of what affects the body, 
and the other is a conſciouſneſs of what paſſes in the mind. 
Propoſitions which are built on this internal conſciouſneſs, 
have yet no particular or diſtinguiſhing name aſſigned tothem. 


III. Intelligence relates chiefly to thoſe abſtracted propoſi - 


tions which carry their own evidence with them, and admit no 
doubt about them. Our perception of this ſelf-evidence in a- 
ny propoſition is called intelligence. Y is our knowledge of 
thioſe firſt principles of truth which are (as it were) wrought 
into the very nature and make of our mind: they are ſo evi- 
dent in themſelves to every man who attends to them, thatthey 
need no proof. It is the prerogative and peculiar excellence 


of theſe propoſitions, that they can ſcarce ever be proyed or 
denied: they cannot eaſily be proved, becauſe there is nothing 


ſuppoſed to be more clear or certain, from which an argument 
may be drawn to prove them. They cannot well be denied, 
becauſe their own evidence is ſo bright and convincing, that 
aſſoon as the terms are underſtood the mind neceſſarily aſſents; 
ſuch are theſe, whatſoever afteth hath a being; nothing has 


no properties; a part is leſs than "7 whole; nothing can be 


the cauſe of itſelf, 

Theſe propoſitions. are called Win or maxims, or firſt 
principles; theſe are the very foundations of all improved 
knowledge and reaſonings, and on this account theſe have been 
thought to be innate propoſitions, or truths born with us. 

Some ſuppoſe that a great part of the knowledge of angels 
and human ſouls in the ſeparate ſtate $ obtained i in this manner, 
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(viz) by ſuch an immediate view of things intheir own nature, 
which is called intuition. 

IV. Reaſoning i is the next ſort of evidence, and thatis when 
one truth is inferred or drawn from others by natural and juſt 
methods of argument; as, if there be much light at midnight, 
J infer, it proceeds from the moon becauſe the ſun is under 
the earth *. If I ſee a cottage in a foreſt, I conclude ſome 
man has been there and built it. Or when I ſurvey the heavens 
and earth, this gives evidence to my reaſon, that there is a God 
who made them. 

The propoſitions which believe upon this kind of evidence, 
are called concluſions, or rational truths, and the knowledge 

that we gain this way is properly called ſcience, 

Let let it be noted, that the word ſcience is uſually applied 
to a whole body of regular or methodical obſervations or pro- 
poſitions which learned men have formed concerning any ſub- 
ject of ſpeculation, deriving one truth from another by a train 
of arguments, If this knowledge chiefly directs our practice, 
it is uſually called an art. And this is the moſt remarkable 
diſtinction between an art and a ſcience, (viz.) the one refers 
chiefly to practice, the other to ſpeculation. Natural philoſo- 
phy, or phyſick, and ontology. are ſciences; logick and rheto- 
rick are called arts; but mathematicks include both art and 
ſcience; for they have much of 1 peculation, and much of prac- 
tice in them. 

Obſerve here, that when the evidence of a propoſition Seri. 
ved {rom ſenſe, conſciouſneſs, intelligence, or reaſon is firm 
and indubitable, it produces ſuch aſſent as we call anatyralcer- 
tainty. 

V. When we ive the evidence of any propoſition from 
the teſlimony of others, it is called the evidence of faith; and 
and this is a large part of our knowledge. Ten thouſand 
things there are which we believe merely upon the authority 


Note, Since this book was written, we have ſo many appearances of 
the aurora borealis as reduces this inference only to 2 probability, 
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or credit of thoſe who have ſpoken or written of them, It is 
by this evidence that we know there is ſuch a country as Chi- 
na, and there was ſuch a man as Cicero who dwelt in Rome. 
It is by this that moſt of the tranſactions in human life are ma- 


_ paged : we know our parents and our kindred by this means, 


we know the perſons and laws of our preſent governors, as 


Vell as things thar are at a valt diſtance e from us in foreign na- 


tions, or in ancient ages. 
According as the perſons that inform us of any thing are ma- 
ny or few, or more or leſs wiſe, and faithful, and credible, ſo 
our feith is more or leſs firm or wavering, and the propoſition 
believed is either certain or doubtful; but in matters of faith, 
an excceding great probability is — a moral certainty. 
Faith is generally diſtinguiſhed into divine and human, not 


vith regard to the propoſitions that are believed, but with re- 


gard to the teſtimony upon which we believe them. When God 
reveals any thing to us, this gives us the evidence of divine 
faith; but what man only acquaints us with, produces a hu- 
man faith in us ; the one, being built upon the word of man, 
ariſes but to moral certainty; but the other being founded on 


the word of God, ariſes to an abſolute and infallible aſſurance, 


ſo far as we underſtand the meaning of this word. This 1 is 
called ſupernatural certainty, 

Propoſitions which we believe upon the evidence of human 
teſtimony, are called narratives, relations, reports, hiſtorical 
obſervations, &c, but ſuch as are 1 t on divine teſſ imony, are 
ter med, matters of revelation; and i 3 are of great impor- 


tance in religion, they are called articles of faitb. | 
There are ſome propcſitions or parts of knowledge, which : 
are ſaid to be derived from obſervation and experience, that 


is, experience in ourſelves, and the obſervations we have made 


on other perſons or things; but 10 eſe are made up of ſome of 


the former ſprings of knowledge j ne together, (viz.) ſenſe, 
conſciouſneſs, reaſon, faith, & c. and therefore are not reckon- 
ed a diitin& kind of evidence. 

VI. e is a ſort of evidence diſtin from all the for: 
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I Note here, I ſpeak chiefly of the higheſt kind'of inſpiration. 
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mer, and that is when ſuch an overpowering impreſſion of a- 


ny propoſition is made upon the mind by God himſelf, that 


gives a convincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and 
divinity of it; ſo were the prophets and the apoſtles inſpired i. 

Sometimes God may have been pleaſed to make uſe of the 
outward ſenſes, or the inward workings of the imagination, 
of dreams, apparitions, viſions and voices, or reaſoning, or per- 
haps human narration, to convey divine truths to the mind of 


the prophet; but none of theſe would be ſufficient to deſerve 


the name of inſpiration, without a a ſuperior or divine light and 
power attending them, 


This ſort of evidence is alſo very diſtin from what we u- 
ſually call divine faith; for every common chriſtian exerciſes 


divine faith when he dene any propoſition which God has 


revealed in the bible upon this account, becauſe God has ſaid 
it, though it was by a train of reaſonings that he was led to 


believe that this is the word of God: whereas in the caſe of 


inſpiration, the prophet not only exerciſes divine faith, in be- 


lieving what God reveals, but he is under a ſuperior heavenly 


impreſſion, light and evidence, whereby he is aſſured that God 


reveals it. This is the moſt eminent kind of * cer- 


tainty. 


Though perſons might be aſſured of their own inſpiration 
by ſome peculiar and inexpreſſible conſciouſneſs of this divine 


| inſpiration and evidence in their own ſpirits, yet it is hard to 


make out this inſpiration to others, and to conyince them of it, 
except by ſome antecedent or conſequent prophecies or mira- 
cles, or ſome public appearances more than human. 

The propoſitions which are attained by this ſort of evidence 
are called inſpired truths. This is divine revelation at firſt 
hand, and the dictates of God in an immediate manner, of which 
theological writers diſcourſe at large, but ſince it belongs only 
to a ſew favourites of heaven to be inſpired, and not the bulk 
of mankind, it is not neceſſary to ſpeak more of it ina trea- 
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tiſe of logick, which is deſigned for the e e 


of human reaſon. 


The various kinds of evidence, upon which we believe any 
propoſition, affords us theſe three remarks, 

I. Remark. The ſame propoſition may be known to us by 
different kinds of evidence: that the whole is bigger than a 
part is known by our ſenſes, and it is known by the ſelf-evi- 
dence of the thing to our mind, That God created the hea- 
vens and the carth it known to us b reaſon, and is known al- 
ſo by divine teſtimony or faith, , | 

II. Remark, Among thoſe Wels kinds of evidence, ſome 
are generally ſtronger than others in their own nature, and 


give a better ground for certainty. Inward conſciouſneſs and 
intelligence, as well as divine faith and inſpiration, uſually car- 
ry much more force with them than ſenſe or human faith, which 
are often fallible; though there are inſtances wherein human 
faith, ſenſe and reaſoning lay a foundation alſo for complete 


a and leave no room for doubt, 
Reaſon in its own nature would always lead us into the truth 


in matters within its compaſs, if it were uſed aright, or ĩt would 


require us to ſuſpend our judgment where there is want of 
evidence. But it is our ſloth, precipitancy, ſenſe, paſſion, and 
many other things that lead our reaſon aſtray in this degene- 
rate and imperfect eſtate : hence it comes to paſs that we are guil- 
ty of ſo many errors in reaſoning, eſpecially about divine things, 


becauſe our reaſon either is buſy to enquire, and reſolved to 


determine about matters that are above our preſent reach; or 


becauſe we mingle many prejudices and ſecret influences of ſeals, | 
fancy, paſſion, inclination, &c. with our exerciſes of reaſon, - 


and judge and determine according to theſe n influen- 


3 


Divine faith would never admit of any controverſies. or 


doubtings, if we were but aſſured that God had ſpoken, and 
that we rightly underſtood his meaning, : 

III. Remark. The greateſt evidence and certainty of any 
propoſition does not depend upon the variety of the ways or 
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kinds of evidence, whereby it is known, but rather upon the 


ſtrength and degree of evidence, and the clearneſs of that light 


in or by which it appears to the mind. For a propoſition that 
is known only one way may be much more certain, and have 
ſtronger evidence than another that is ſuppoſed to be known 
many ways. Therefore theſe propoſitions, nothing has no 


proper ties, nothing cannot make itſelf, which are known only by 
intelligence, are much ſurer and truer than this pr opeſition, 
the rainbow has real aud inherent colours in it, or than this, 


the ſun rolls round the earth; though we ſeem to kno both 
theſe laſt by our ſenſes, and by the common teſtimony of our 


neighbours. So any propoſition that is clearly evident to our 


conſciouſneſs or divine faith, is much more certain to us than 
a thouſand others that have only the evidence of feeble and 
obſcure ſenſations, of more probable reaſonings and doubtful 
arguments, or the witneſs of fallible men, or even though all 
theſe ſhould join together, 
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Tube Springs of falſe Fudzment, or the Doctrine of Prejudices. 


INNTAODUCTISN 


N the end of the foregoing chapter we have ſurveyed the 
ſeveral ſorts of evidence, on which we build our aſſent to 
propoſitions. Theſe are indeed the general grounds upon 
which we form our judgments concerning things. What re- 
mains in this ſecond part of logick is to point out the ſeveral 
ſprings and cauſes of our miſtakes in judging, and to lay down 


ſome rules by which we ſhould conduct our ſelves in paſſing a 
judgment of every thing that is propoſed to us. | 


1 confeſs many things which will be mentioned in theſe fol- 
lowing chapters might be as well referred to the third part of 
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logick, where we ſhall treat of reaſoning and argument; for 
moſt of our falſe judgments ſeem. to include a ſecret bad rea- 
ſoning in them ; and while we ſhew the ſprings of error, and 


the rules of true judgment, we do at the ſame time diſcover 


which argumen are fallacious, which reaſonings are weak, 


and which are jult and ſtrong. Yer ſince this is uſually called 


a judging ill, or judging well, I think we may, without any im- 
propriety, treat of it here; and this will Jay 2 ſurer foundati- 
on for all ſorts of ratiocination and argument. 

| Raſh judgments are called prejudices, and fo are the ſprings 
of them, This word in common life ſignifies an ill opinion 
which we have conceived of ſome other perſon, or ſome inju- 
ry done to him. Put when we uſe the word in matters of ſci- 


| ence, it ſignifies a judgment that is formed concerning any per- 


ſon or thing before ſufficient examination ; and generally we 


ſuppole | it to mean a falſe judgment or miſtake: at leaſt, it is 


an opinion taken up without ſolid reaſon for it, or an aſſent 
given to a propoſition before we have juſt evidence of the truth - 
of it, though the thing itſelf may happen to be true, 
Sometimes theſe raſh judgments are called prepoſſeſſions, 
whereby is meant, that ſome particular opinion has poſſeſſed 


the mind, and engaged the aſſent — ſufficient ſearch or 
evidence of the truth of it. 


There is a vaſt variety of theſe obefudices and rrepafſelicns 
which attend mankind inevery age and condition of life; they 


lay the foundations of many an error, and many an anhappy 


practice, both in the affairs of religion, and in our civil con- 


cernments; as well as in matters of learning. It is neceſſary 


for a man who purſues truth to enquire into theſe ſprings of 
error, that as far as poſſible he may rid himſelf of old preju- 
dices, and watch hourly againſt new ones. 

The number of them is ſo great, and they are ſo inter wo- 
ven with each other, as well as with the powers of human ni- 


ture, that it is ſometimes hard to diſtinguiſh them apart; yet. 
for method's fake, we ſhall reduce them to theſe four general 
heads, (viz.) prejudices ariſing _ things, of from words, 
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from ourſelves, or from other perſons; and after the deſcrip- 
tion of each prejudice, we ſhall propoſe one or more. ways of 
curing it. 
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Prejudices arifag from T hings, 


( "PHE firſt ſort of prejudices are thoſe which ariſe from the 


things themſelves about which we judge, But here let 


it be obſerved that there is nothing in the nature of things 


that will neceſſarily lead us into error, if we do but uſe our rea- 


ſon aright, and with-hold our judgment till there appear ſuffi- | 


cient evidence of them. But fince we are ſo unhappily prone 


to take advantage of every doubtful appearance and circum- 


ſtance of things, to form a wrong judgment, and plunge our- 
ſelves into miſtake, therefore it is proper to conſider what there 
is in the things themſelves that may occaſion our errors. 

I. The obſcurity of ſome truths, and the difliculty of ſearch- 
ing them out, is one occaſion of raſh and miſtaken judgment. 

Some truths are difficult, becauſe they lie remote from the 
firſt principles of knowledge, and want a long chain of argu- 
ment to come at them: ſuch are many of the deep things of 
algebra and geometry, and ſome of the theorems and prob» 
lems of moſt parts of the mathematicks. Many things alſo in 
natural philoſophy are dark and intricate upon this account, be- 
cauſe we cannot come at any certain knowledge of them with- 
out the labour of wm_— and difficult, as well as chargeable ex- 
periments. 

There are other wks which have great darkneſs upon 
them, becauſe we have no proper means or mediums to come 


at the knowledge of them. T hough in our age we have found 


out many of the deep things of nature by the aſſiſtance of glaſ- 


ſes and other inſtruments; yet we are not hitherto arrived at 


E 
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any ſufficient matters to diſcover the ſhape of thoſe little parti- 
cles of matter which diſtinguiſh the various ſapours, odours, 
and colours of bodies; nor to find what fort of atoms compoſe 


liquids or ſolids, and diitinguith wood, minerals, metals, glaſs, 


ſtone, &c. There is a darkneſs. alſo lies upon the actions of 


the intellectual or angelical world; their manners of ſubſiſtence 


and agency, the power of ſpirits to move bodies, and the union 
ot our ſauis with this animal _y of 188 are much unknown 


to us on this account. 

No in many of theſe caſes, a grea part of mankind is not 
content to be entirely ignorant; but they rather chuſe to form 
raſh and haſty judgment, to gueſs at things without juſt evi- 


dence, to believe ſomething concerning them before they can 


know them, and thereby they fall into error. 

This ſort of prejudice, as well as moſt others, is cured by pa- 
tience and diligence in enquiry and reaſoning, and a ſuſpenſion 
of judgment, till we have attained ſome proper mediums of 
knowledge, and till we ſee ſufficient evidence of the truth. 
II. The appearance of things in a diſguiſe, is another ſpring 

of prejudice or raſh judgment. The outſide of things which 
firſt ſtrikes us, is oftentimes different from their inward nature, 
and we are tempted to judge ſuddenly according to outward 
appearances. If a picture is daubed with many bright and 
- glaring colours, the vulgar eye admires it as an excellent piece; 
whereas the ſame perſon judges very ccntemptuouſly of fome 
admirable deſign ſketched out only with a black pencil on a 
coarſe paper, though by the hand ot Raphael. So the ſcho- 
lar ſpies the name of a new book in publick news-papers, he is 
charmed with the title, he purchaſes, he reads with huge ex- 
pect tions, and finds it all traſh and impertinence: this is a pre- 


judice derived from the appearance: we are too ready to judge 


that volume valuable which had ſo good a frontiſpiece. The 
large heap of encomiums and ſwelling words of aſſurance that 


are beſtowed on quack-medicines in publick advertifements 


tempt many a reader to judge them infallible, and to uſe the 
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pills or the ptaſter with vaſt hope, and frequent diſappoint- 
ment. 

We are tempted to form our judgment of perſons as well as 
things by theſe outward appearances. Where there is wealth, 


equipage and ſplendor we are ready to call that man happy, 


but we ſee not the vexing diſquietudes of his ſou]: and when 
we fpy a perſon in ragged garments, we form a deſpicable opi- 
nion of him too ſuddenly. : we can hardly think him either hap- 
py or Wiſe, our judgment is ſo ſtrangely biaſſed by out ward and 
ſenſible things. It was through the power of this prejudice 
that the Jews rejected our bleſſed Saviour: they could not ſuf- 
fer themſelves to believe that the man who appeared as the ſon 
of a carpenter, was alſo the ſon of God. And becauſe Sr. 
Paul was of a little ſtature, a mean preſence, and his voice con- 


temptible, ſome of the Corinthians were tempted to doubt whe⸗ 


ther he were inſpired or no. 
This prejudice is cured by a longer acquaintance with the 


world, and a juſt obſervation that things are ſometimes better 


and ſometimes worſe than they appear to be. We ought there- 


fore to reſtrain our exceſſive forwardneſs to form our opinion 


of perſons or things before we have opportunity to ſearch in- 
to them more perfectly. Remember that a grey beard does 
not make a philoſopher ; all is not gold that gliſters; and a 


rough diamond may be worth an immenſe ſum. 


III. A mixture of different qualities in the ſame thing, is a- 
n2ther tempration to judge amiſs. We are ready to be carri- 
ed away by that quality which ſtrikes the firſt or the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſions upon us, and we judge of the whole object accor- 
ding to that quality, regardleſs of all the reſt; or ſometimes 
we colour over all the other qualiries with that one tincture, 
whether it be bad or good. | 

When we have jait reaſon to admire a man | Cor his virtues, 
we are ſometimes inclined not only to neglect his weakneſſes, 


but even to put a good colour upon them, and to think them 


amiable When we read a book that has many excellent truths | 
in it, and divice ſentiments, we are tempted to approve not on- 


all the formalities of complaiſanee, b 


excellent ſayings are found in very 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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ly that whole book, but even all the writings of that author. 
When a poet, an orator, or a painter, has performed admira- 
bly in ſeveral illuſtrious pieces, we ſometimes alſo admire his 
very errors, we miſtake his blunders for beauties, and fo ig- 
norantly fond as to copy after them. Es 

It is this prejudice that has rendered ſo many great ſcholars 


| perfect bigots, and inclined them to defend Homer or Horace, 
' Livy or Cicero, in all their miſtakes, and vindicate all the fol- 


lies of their favourite author. It is this that tempts ſome great 
writers to ſupport the ſayings of almoſt all the ancient fathers 


of the church, and admire them in their very reveries. 


timents in religion, we throw our ſcorn upon every thing he 
writes, we deſpiſe even his critical or mathematical learning, 


On the other hand, if an author has profeſſed hereticil ſen- 
and will hardly allow him common ſenſe. If a poem has ſome 


"blemiſhes in it, there is a ſet of falſe criticks who decry i it uni- 
verſally, and will allow no beauties there. 


This ſort of prejudice is relieved by learning to diſtinguiſh 


things well, and not to judge in the lump. There is ſcarce any 


thing in the world of nature or art, in the world of morality 
or religion, that is perfectly uniform, There is a mixture of 


wiſdom and folly, vice and virtue, ond and evil, both in men 


and things. We ſhould remember wy: ſome perſons have great 
wit, and little judgment ; others are judicious, but not witty, 


Some are good humoured without —— others have 
t no good humour. We 


ought to know that one man may be vicious and learned, while 


another has virtue without learning. That many a man thinks 


admirably well who has a poor utterance; while others have 
a charming manner of ſpeech, but their thoughts are trifling 


and impertinent. Some are good neighbours, and courteous 


and charitable toward men, who have no piety toward God; o- 
thers are truly religious, but of moroſe natural tempers. Some 
lly books, and ſome filly 


thoughts appear in books of value. We ſhould neither praiſe 


nor diſpraiſe by wholeſale, but ſeparate the good from the evil, 
L. 2 | 
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and judge of them apart: the accuracy of a good 3 
conſiſts much in making ſuch diſtinctions. 

Vet let it be noted too, that in con non diſcourſe we IL | 
ly denominate per ſons and things according to the major part 
of their character. He is to be calle, 2 wiſe man who has but 
few follies: he is a good philoſopher who knows much of na- 
ture, and for the mot part reaſons well in matters of human 
ſcience : and that book ſhould be eſteemed well written, which 
has much more of good ſenſe in it than it has of impertinence. 

IV. Though a thing be uniform in its own nature, yet the 
different lights in which it may be placed, and the different 
views in which it appears to us, will be rexdy to excite in us 
miſtaken judgments concerning it. Let an erect cone be pla- 
ced in a horizontal plane, at a great diſtance from the eye, and 
it appears a plain triangle; but we ſhall judge that very cone to 
be nothing but a flat circle. if its baſe be obverted towards us. 
Set a common round plate a little obliquely before our eyes a- 
far off, and we ſhall think it an oval figure; but if the very 


edge of it be turned towards us, we ſhall take it for a ſtrait 


line. So when we view the ſeveral folds of a changeable fill, 
we pronounce this part red, and that yellow, becauſe of its dif- 
ferent poſition to the light, though the filk laid ſmooth in one 
light appears ail of one colour. 

When we ſurvey the miſeries of mankind, and think of the 
ſorrows of millions, both on earth and in hell, the divine go- 
verument has a terrible aſpect, and we may bete:npred to think 
hardly even of God himſelf : but if we view the profuſion of 
his bounty and grace amongſt his creatures on earth, or the 
happy ſpirits in heaven, we hall have ſo exalted an idea of his 
goodneſs as to forget his vengeance. Some men dwell entire- 
ly vpcn the promites of his goſpel, and think him all mercy: o- 
thers, under a melancholy frame, dwell upon his terrors and 
his threatuings, and are overwhelmed with the thought of his 
ſeverity and vengeance, as though there were no mercy in him, 

The true method ct delivering ourſelves from this preju- 
dice is to view 2 thing on all ſides, to compare all the various 
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appearances of the ſame thing with one another, and let each 
olf them have its full weight in the balance of our judgment, 
before we fully determine our opinion. It was by this means 
that the modern aſtronomers came to find out that the planet 
Saturn hath a flat broad circle round its globe, which is called 
its ring, by obſerving the different appearances as a narrow or 
a broader oval, or as it ſometimes ſeems to be a ſtrait line, in 
the different parts of its twenty-nine years revolution through _ 
the ecliptic, And if we take the ſame juſt and religious ſur- 
vey of the great and bleſſed God in all the difcoveries of his 
vengeance and his mercy, we ſhall at laſt conclude him ro te 
both juſt and good, | 

V. The cauſa] aſſociation of many of our ideas becomes the 
ſpring of another prejudice or raſh judgment, to which we ate 
ſometimes expoſed, If in our younger years we have taken 
medicines that have been nauſeous, when any medicine whatſo- 
ever is afterward propoſed to us under ſickneſs, we immedi- 
ately judge it nauſeous: our fancy has fo cloſely joined theſe 
ideas together, that we know not how to ſeparate them : then 
the ſtomach feels the diſguſt, and perhaps refuſes the only drug 
that can preſerve life. So a child who has been let blood 
Joins the ideas of pain and the ſurgeon together, that he hates 
the ſight of the ſurgeon, becauſe he thinks of his pain: or if 
he has drunk a bitter potion, he conceives a bitter idea of the 
cw which held it, and will drink nothing out of that cup. 

It is for the ſame reaſon that thi bulk of the common peo- 
ple are ſo ſuperſtitiouſiy fond of the Plalms tranſlated by Hop- 
kins and Sternhold, and think them ſacred and divine, becauſe 
they have been now for more than an hundred years bound up 
in the fame covers with our bibles. Sh | 

The beſt relief againſt this prejudice of aſſociation, is to 
conſider, whether there be any natural and neceſſary connexi- 
on between thoſe ideas which fancy, cuſtom, or chance bath 
thus joined together: and it nature has not joined them, let 
pur judgment correct the folly of our imagination, and ſepa- 
| Fate thoſe ideas again,- 5 8 
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SEC T; II. 
Prejudices ariſing from Words. 


"2 UR ideas and words are ſo linked together, that while we 
judge of things according to words, we are led into ſeve- 

ral miſtakes. Theſe may. be diſtributed under two general 
heads, (viz.) ſuch as ariſe from ſingle words or phraſes, or ſuch 
as ariſe from words joinedi in ſpeech, and compoſing a diſcourſe, 
I. The moſt eminent and remarkable errors of the firſt kind 
are theſe three, (1 1.) When our words are inſignificant, and 
have no ideas; as when the myſtical divines talk of the prayer 
of ſilence, the ſupernatural and paſſive night of the ſoul, the 
yacuity of powers, the ſuſpenſion of all thoughts : or (2.)when 


our words are equiyocal, and ſignify two or more ideas, as the 


words law, light, fleſb, ſpirit, righteouſneſs, and many other 
terms in ſcripture: or (3.) when two or three words are ſy+ 
nonymous, and ſignify one idea, as regeneration and new crea- 
tion in the new teſtament; both which mean only a change of 


the heart from ſin to holinels; or as the elector of Cologn and 


the biſhop of Cologn are two titles of the ſame man. 
Theſe kinds of phraſes are the occaſions of various miſtakes ; 
bur none ſo unhappy as thoſe in theology: for both words 


without ideas, as well as ſynonymous and equivocal words have 


been uſed and abuſed by the humours, paſſions, intereſts, or by 
the real ignorance and weakneſs of men, to beget terrible con- 
teſts among chriſtians, 

But to relieve us under all thoſe dangers, and to remove 
theſe ſorts of prejudices which ariſe from ſingle words or phra- 
ſes, I muſt remit the reader to part I. chap. 4. where I have 
treated about words, and to thoſe directions which J have given 
concerning the definition of names, part I. chap. 6. ſect. 3. 

II. There is another ſort of falſe agent. or miſtakes 


in danger two ways. 
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which we are expoſed to by words; 
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and that is, when they are 


Joined 1 in ſpeech, and compoſe a diſcourſe ; and here we are 


The one is, when a man writes go 
to the purpoſe, but he has not a hap 
of expreſſion. Perhaps he uſes coar 
old, obſolete, and unfaſhionable lang: 
ſes that are foreign, latinized, ſcholaſ 
hard to be underſtood ; and. this is iti 
are long and intricate, or the ſound o 
tothe ear. All theſe indeed are dete 
nice and unthinking hearers or reac 
ali that ſuch a perſon ſpeaks or wric 
diſcourſe of our forefathers has had 

cait upon it by our modern pretende 
their diſtinguithing between the langu 


On the other hand, when a man 


| writes upon any ſubject, we are too re 


od ſenſe, or ſpeaks much 
py and engaging manner 


ſe and vulgar words, or 


lage, or terms and phra- 
ick, very uncommon, and 


Il worſe, if his ſentences 
f them harſh and grating. 


cts in ſtile, and lead ſome 
ers into an ill opinion of 


es. Many an excellent 
abundance of contempt 
rs to ſenſe, for want of 
age and the ideas. 

of eloquence ſpeaks or 
ady to run into his ſenti- 


ments, being 1tweetly and inſenſibly d 


rawn by the ſmoathneſs 
ol his harangue, and the pathetick power of his language. Rhe- 
torick will varniſh every error ſo oj it ſhall appear in the 
dreſs of truth, and put ſuch ornaments upon vice, as to make 
it look like virtue: it is an, art of e and extenſive in- 


fluence; it often conceals, obſcures or overwhelms the truth, 
and places ſometimes a groſs falſhood in a moſt alluring light, 
Ihe decency of action, the muſick of the voice, the harmony 
of the periods, the beauty of the ſtile, and ail the engagingairs 
of the ſpeaker, have often charmed the hearers into error, 
and perſuaded them to approve w hatſoe ver is propoſed in ſo a- 
greeable a manner. A large aſſembly ſtands expoled at once 
to the power of theſe prejudices, and imb bes them all. So Ci- 
cero and Demoſthenes made the Romans and the Athenians be- 
lieve almoſt whatſoever they pleated. | 
Ihe beſt defence againſt both theſe dangers, is to learn the 
ſil ((as much as peſſible) of ſeparating cur thoughts and ideas 
from words and phraſes, to * of the things in their own 
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natures, and in their natural or juſt relation to one another, 


abſtracted from the uſe of language, and to maintain a ſteady 
and obſtinate reſolution, to hearken to nothing but truth, in 
whatſoever ſtile or dreſs it appears. 

Then we {hall hear a ſermon of pious and juſt ſentiments 
with eſteem and reverence, though the preacher has but an 
unpoliſhed ſtile, and many defecis in the manner of his deli- 
very. Then we ſhall negle& and diſregard all the flattering 
inſinuations whereby the orator would make way for his own 
ſentiments to take poſſeſſion of our ſouls, if he has not folid 
and inſtructive ſenſe equal to his language. Oratory is a hap- 
py talent, when it is rightly employed to excite the paſſions 
to the practice of virtue and piety ; but to ſpeak properly, this 
art has nothing to do in the ſearch after truth. 


> ECT, MH 


Prejudices ariſing from ourſelves. 


IJ Either words nor things would ſo often lead us aſtray 
from truth, if we had not within ourſelves ſuch ſprings 


of error as theſe that follow. 


I. Many errors are derived from our weakneſs of reaſon, 
and incapaciry io judge of things in our infant ſtate. I heſe 
are called the prejudices of infancy. We frame early miſtakes 
about the common objects which ſurround us, and the common 
affairs of life: we fancy the nurſe is our beſt friend, becauſe 
children receive from their nurſes their food and-other conve- 
niencies of life. We judge that becks are very unpleafaut 
things, becauſe perhaps we have been driven to them by the 
ſcourge. We judge alſo that the {ky touches the diſtant hills, 
becauſe we cannot inform ourſelves better in childhood, We 
believe the ſtars are not riſen till the ſun is let, becauſe we ne- 
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ver ſee them by day. But ſome of theſe errors, may ſeem to 
be derived from the next ſpring. 

The way to cure the prejudices of i fancy 1 is to diſtinguiſh, 
as far as we can, which are thoſe opinions which we framed in 
perfect childhood, to remember that q that time our reaſon 

was incapable of forming a right judgment, and to bring theſe 
propoſitions again to be examined at the bar of mature reaſon, 
II. Our ſenſes give us many a falſe information of things, 

and tempt us to judge amiſs. This is called the prejudice of 
ſenſe, as when we ſuppoſe the ſun and moon to be flat bodies, 
and to be but a few inches broad, becauſe they appear ſo to the 
eye. Senſe inclines us to judge that air has no weight, becauſe 
we do not feel it preſs heavy upon us; and we judge alſo by our 
ſenſes that cold and heat, ſweet and ſoure, red and blue, &c. are 
ſuch real properties in the objects themſelves, and exactly like 
thoſe ſenſations which they excite in us. 

Note, Thoſe miſtakes of this ſort which all mankind drop 
and loſe in their advancing age, are called mere prejudices of 
infancy, but thoſe which abide with the vulgar part of the 
world, and generally with al] men, till learning and philoſophy”. 
cure them, more properly attain * name of prejudices of 
ſenſe. 

Theſe prejudices are to be _ ſeveral ways. ( 15 By 
the aſſiſtance of one ſenſe we cure t e miſtakes of another, as 
when a {tick thruſt into the water ſeems crooked, we are pre- 
vented from judging it to be really ſo in itſelf, for when we take 
it out of the water, both our ſight and our feeling agree and de- 
termine it to be ſtrait. (2.) The exerciſe of our reaſon, and an 
application to mathematical and philoſophical ſtudies, cures ma- 
ny cther prejudices of ſenſe, both with relation to the heavenly 
and earthly bodies. (30 We ſhouid ee that our ſenſes 


have often deceived us in various inſtances, that they give but 
a confuſed and imperfect repreſentation of things in many ca- 
ſes, that they often repreſent ſalſly thoſe very objects to which 
they ſeem to be ſuited, ſuch as the ſhape, motion, ſize and ſitu- 
ation of groſs bodies, if Ley are but 5 


laced at a diſtance from 


| 
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us; and as for the minute particles of which bodies are com- 
poſed, our ſenſes cannot diſtinguiſh them. (4. We ſhould re- 
member alſo, that one prime and original deſign of our ſenſes, 
is to inform us what various relations the bodies that are round 
about us bear to our own animal body, and to give us notice 
what is pleaſant and uſeful, or what is painful and injurious to 
us; but they are not ſufficient of themſelves to lead us into a 
philoſophical acquaintance with the inward nature of things. Ic 
muſt be confeſſed it is by the aſſiſtance of the eye, and the ear 
eſpecially (which are called the ſenſes of diſcipline) that our 
minds are furniſhed with various parts of knowledge, by read- 

ing, hearing, and obſerving things divine and human; yet re- 
ſon ought always to accompany the exerciſe of our ſenſes when- 


ever we would form a juſt jadgment of things propoſed to our 


enquiry, 
Here it is proper to obſerve alſo, that as the cock of 


reaſon in our infancy, and the dictates of our ſenſes, ſome- 


times in advancing years, lead the wiſer part of mankind aſtray 


from truth; ſo the meaner parts of our ſpecies, perſons whoſe 


genius is very low, whoſe judgment is always weak, who are 
"ever indulging the dictates of ſenſe and humour, are but chil- 


dren of a larger ſize, they ſtand expoſed to everlaſting miltakes 


in life, and live and die in the midſt of prejudices. 


III. Imagination is another fruitful ſpring of falſe judg- 


ments. Our imagination is nothing elſe but the various ap- 


pearances of our ſenſible ideas in the brain, where the ſoul fre- 
quently works in uniting, disjoining, multiplying, maguifying, 
diminiſhing and altering the ſeveral ſhapes, colours, ſounds, mo- 
tions, words and things that have been communicated to us by 
the outward organs of ſenſe, It is ro wonder therefore if fan- 
cy leads us into many miſtakes, for it is but ſenſe at ſecond- 
hand. Whatever is ſtrongly impreſſed upon the imagination, 
ſome perſons believe to be true. Some will chooſe a particu- 


Jar number in a lottery, or lay a large wager ona ſiugle chance 
of a dye, and doubt not of ſucceſs, becauſe their fancy feels 


fo powyript an impreſſion, and aſſures them i it will be profpe- 
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rous. A thouſand pretended prophecies and inſpirations, and 
all the freaks of enthuſiaſm have been derived fromthis ſpring. 
Dreams are nothing elſe but the deceptions of fancy: a deliri- 
um is but a ſhort wildneſs of the imagination; and a ſettled ir- 
regularity of fancy is diſtraction and madnelſs. 

One way to gain a victory over this unruly faculty, is to ſet 
a watch upon it perpetually, and to bridle it in all its extrava- 
gancies ; never to believe any thing merely becauſe fancy dic- 
tates it, any more than I would believe midnight-dream, nor 
to truſt fancy any farther than it is attended with ſevere rea- 
ſon. It is a very uſeful and tein; power of human na- 


ture in matters of illuſtration, perſuaſion, oratory, poeſy, wit, 
converſation, &c. but in the calm enquiry after truth and fi- 
nal judgment of things, fancy ſhould retire, and ſtand aſide, un- 
leſs it be called in to explain or illuſtrat a difficult point by a 4 
ſimilitude. a 
Another method of deliverance from theſe prejudices of fan · 
cy, is to compare the ideas that ariſe in our i imaginations with N 
the real nature of things, as often as we have occaſion to judge 10 
concerning them; and let calm and ſedate reaſon govern and de- | 
termine our opinions, though fancy ſhould ſhew never ſo great | 
a reluctance. F ancy is the inferior faculty, and it ought to o- | 
bey. | 
IV. The various paſſions or affeions of the mind are nume- 
rous and endleſs ſprings of prejudice. They diſguiſe every 1 
object they converſe with, and put their own colours upon it, Fl 


and thus lead the judgment aſtray from truth. It is love that 
makes the mother think her own child the faireſt, and will 1 
ſometimes perſuade us that a blemiſh is a beauty. Hope and | i 
deſire make an hour of delay ſeem as long as two or three hours; vn 
hope inclines us ta think there is nothing roo difficult to be at- q 
tempted; deſpair tells usthat a brave attempt is mere raſhneſs, 1 
and that every difficulty is unſurmountable. Fear makes us 
imagine that a buſh ſhaken with the wind has ſome ſavage beaſt 
in it, and multiplies the dangers that attend our path: but ſtil! 
there is a more unheppy effect of fear W it keeps millions 


| 
| 
| 
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of ſouls in ſlavery to the errors of an eſtabliſhed religion: what 
could perſuade the wiſe men and philoſophers of a popiſh coun- 
try to believe the groſſeſt abſurdities of the Roman church, | 
but the fear of torture or death, the galleys or the inquiſition? 
ſorrow and melancholy tempt us to think our circumſtances 
much more diſmal than they are, that we may have ſome excuſe 
for mourning: and envy repreſents the condition of our neigh- 
bour better than it is, that there might be ſome pretence for 
her own vexation and uneaſineſs. Anger and wrath and re- 
venge, and all thoſe hateful paſſions excite in us far worſe i- 
deas of men than they deſerve, and perſuade us to believe all 
that is ill of them, A detail of the evil influence of the affec- 
tions of the mind _ our judgment would make a large vo- 
lume. 

The cure Abet prejudices i is attained by a conſtant jealou- 
ſy of ourſelves, and watchfulneſs over our paſſions, that they 
may never interpoſe when we are called to paſs a judgment of 
any thing: and when our affections are warmly engaged, let 
us abſtain from judging. It would be alſo of great uſe to us 
to form our deliberate judgments of perſons and things in the 
calmeſt and ſereneſt hours of lite, when the paſſions of nature 
are all ſilent, and the mind enjoys its moſt perfect compoſure: 
and theſe judgments ſo formed ſhould be treaſured up in the 
mind, that we might have recourſe to them in hours of need, 
See many more ſentiments and directions relating to this ſub- 
ject in my doctrine of the paſſions. 2d edition enlarged, 

| V. The fondneſs we have tor SELF, and the relations which 
other perſons and things have to ourſelves, furniſh us with ano- 
ther long rank of prejudices. This indeed might be reduced 
to the paſlion of ſelf- love; but it is ſo copious an head that J 
choſe to name it as a diſtinct ſpring of falſe juegments. Weare 
generally ready to fancy every thing of oür own has ſomething 
peculiarly valuable in it, when indeed there is no other reaſon, 
but becauſe it is our own, Were we born among the gardens 
of Italy, the rocks of Switzerland, or the ice and ſnows of 
Ruſſia and Sweden, fill we ſhould imagine peculiar excellen- 
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cies in our native land. We coaceive a good idea of the town 
and village where we ficit breathe, and think the better of a 
man for being born near us. We entertain the beſt opinion 
of the perſons of our own party, and eaſily believe evil reports 


of perſons of a different ſe or faction. Our owa ſex, our kiu- 
Adred, our houſes, and our very names, ſeem to have ſomething. 


good and deſirable ia them. We are ready to mingle all theſe 


of them. 
So good an. opinion we have of our o a ſentiments and prac- 


tices, that it is very difficult to believe what a reproyer ſays of 
our conduct; and we are as ready to aſſent to all the language 
of flattery. We ſet up our on opinions i in religion and phi- 
lolophy as the teſts of orthadoxy and truth; and we are prone 
to judge every practice of other men either a duty or a crime, 
which we think would be a crime or a duty in us, though their 


with ourſelves, and cannot bear to * others think meanly 


circumſtances are vaſtly different from our own. This humour 


prevails ſometimes to ſuch a degree, that we would make our 
own taſte and inclination the ſtandard by which to judge of e- 
very diſh of meat that is ſet upon the table, every book in a 
library, every employment, ſtud J and buſineſs of life, as well 


as every recreation. 


- It is from this evil principle of ſetting up ſelf for a noks 
what other men ought to be, that the antichriſtian ſpirit of im- 
poſition and perſecution had its original: though there is no 
more reaſon for it than there was for the practice of that ty- 
rant, who having a bed fit for his own ſize was reported to 
ſtretch men of low ſtature upon the rack, till they weredrawn 


out to the length of his bed; and ſome add allo, that he cut 
off the legs, of any whom he found too long for it. 


It is alſo from a principle near a-kin to this that we pervert 


and ſtrain the writings of any venerable authors, and eſpecial- 


ly the ſacred books of ſcripture, to make them ſpeak our own 
ſenſe. Through the influence which our own ſchemes or hy- 
potheſes have upon the mind, we ſometimes become fo ſharp- 
ſighted as to find theſe ſchemes in thoſe places of ſcripture 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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where the holy writers never thought of them, nor the holy] 


ſpirit intended them. At other times this prejudice brings ſach | 
a dimneſs upon the ſight that we cannot read any thing that 


oppoſes our own ſcheme, though it be written as with ſun- 


beams, and in the plaineſt language; and perhaps we are in 
danger in ſuch a caſe of winking a little againſt the light. 


We ought to bring our minds free, uabiafſed and reachable | 
to learn our religion from the word of God; but we have ge- 
nerally formed all the leſſer as well as the greater points of 


religion before-hand, and then we read the prophetsand apo- 
files, only to per vert them to confirm our own opinions. Were 
it not for this influence of ſelf, and a bigotry to our own te- 
nets, we could hardly imagine that ſo many ſtrange, abſurd, 
inconſiſtent, wicked, miſchievous, and bloody principles ſhould 
pretend to ſupport and defend themſelyes by the goſpel of 
Chriſt. 

Every learned critic has his own hypotheſis; and if the 
common text be not favourable to his opinion, a various lecti- 
on ſhall be made authentick. The text muſt be ſuppoſed to 
be defective or redundant, and the ſenſe of it ſhall be literal, or 
metaphorical, according as it beſt ſupports his own ſcheme. 


Whole chapters or books ſhall be added or left out of the ſa- 


cred canon, or be turned into parables by this influence, Lu- 


ther knew not well how to reconcile the Epiſtle of St. James to 


the doctrine of juſtification by faith alone, and ſo he could not 
allow it to be divine. The Papiſts bring all the Apocrypha 
into their bible, and ſtamp divinity upon it; for they can fan- 
cy purgatory is there, and they find prayers for the dead. But 
they leave out the ſecond commandment becauſe it forbids the 


_ worſhip of images. Others ſuppoſe the Moſaick hiſtory of the 


creation and the fall of man to be oriental ornaments, ora mere 


. allegory, becauſe the literal ſenſe of thoſe three chapters of 


Geneſis do not agree with their theories. Even an honeſt 
plain-hearted and unlearned chriſtianis ready tofind ſomething 


in every chapter of the bible to countenance his own private | 


ſentiments; but he loves thoſe chapters beſt which ſpeak his 
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own opinions plaineſt; this is a prejudice that ſticks very cloſe 
to our natures; the ſcholar is = with it daily, and the 


mechanick is not tree. 
Self has yet a farther and a pernicious influence upon our 


q - underſtandings, and is an unhappy guide in the ſearch after 


truth. When our own inclination or our eaſe, our honour or 


our profit tempis us to the practice of any thing of ſuſpected 


lawfulneſs, how do we ſtrain our thoughts to find arguments 
for it, and perſuade ourſelves it is lawful? We colour over i- 
niquity and finful compliance with the names of virtue and inno- 
cence, or at leaſt of conſtraint and neceſſity. All the different 


and oppolite ſentiments and practiſes of mankind are too much 


influenced by this mean bribery, and give too juſt occaſion /for 
ſatyrical writers to ſay that ſelf-intereſt goveras all mankind. 


When the judge had awarded the damages to a perſon into 
whoſe field a neighbour's oxen had broke, it is reported that 


he reverſed his own ſentence, when he heard that the oxen 


Which had done this miſchief were his own. Whether this be 


a hiſtory or a parable, it is ſtill a juſt repreſentation of the 


- wretched influence of ſelf to corrupt the judgment. 
One way to amend this prejudice is to thruſt ſelf fo far out 


of the queſtion, that it may have no manner of influence when- 
ſoever we are called to judge and conſider of the naked nature, 
truth and juſtice of things. In matters of equity between man 


and man, our Saviour has taught us an effectual means of guard- 


ing againſt this prejudice, and that is to put my neighbour in 
the place of myſelf, and myſelf in the place of my neighbour, 


rather than be bribed by this corrupt principle of ſelf-love to 
do injury to our neighbours. Thence ariſes that golden rule 
of dealing with others as we would have others deal with us. 


In the judgment of truth and falſhood, right and wrong, 
good and evil, we ought to conſider that every man has a ſelf 


as well as we; and that the taſtes, paſſions, inclinations and in- 


tereſts of different men are very different, and often contrary, 


and they dictate contrary things: unleſs therefore all manner 


of different and contrary propoſitions _ be true at once, 
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felf can never be a juſt teſt or ſtan Jurd of truth and falſhood, 
good and evil. 

VI. The tempers, humours, and peculiar terms of the EY 
whether they be natural or acquired, have a great influence 
upon our judgment, and become the occaſion of many miſtakes, 


Let ns ſurvey a few of them. 


(1.) Some perſons are of an eaſyand cratulony romper, while 
others are perpetuaily diſcovering a ſpitit of contradiction. 

The credulous man is ready to receive every thing for tru th, 
that has but a ſhadow of evidence; every new book that he 
reads, and every ingenious man with whom he converſes, has 
power enough to draw him into the ſentiments of the ſpeaker 
or writer, He has ſo much complailance in him, or weaknels 


ol ſoul, that he is ready to reſign his own opinion to the firſt 


objection which he hears, and to receive any ſentiments of a- 
nother that are aſſerted with a poſitive air and much aſſurance. 


Thus he is under a kind of neceſſity through the indulgence of 


this credulous humour, either to be often changing his opini- 
ons, or to believe inconliſtencies. 

The man of contradiction is of a contrary humour, for he 
ſtands ready to oppoſe every thing that is ſaid: he gives a flight 


- attention to the reaſons of other men, for an inward ſcornful 


preſumption that they have no ſtrength in them. When he 
reads or hears a diſcourſe different from his own ſentiments, 
he does not give himſelf leave to conſider whether that diſ- 


courſe may be true; but employs all his powers immediately 


to confute it. Your great diſputers and your men of contro- 
verſy are in continual danger of this ſort of prejudice : they 
contend oftea for victory, and will maintain whatſoever they 


| have aſſerted, while truth is loſt in the noiſe and tumult of re- 
ciprocal eontradictions; and it frequently happens, that a de- 


bate about opinions is turned into a mutual reproach of per- 
ſons. 

The prejudice of credulity may in ſome meaſure be cured, 
by learning to ſet a high value on truth, and by taking more 
pains to attain it; remembring that truth oftentimes lies dark | 
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and deep, and requires us to dig for it as hid treaſure ; and 
that falſhood often puts on a fair diſguiſe, and therefore we 
ſhould not yield up our judgment to every plauſible appearance. 
It is no part of civility or good breeding to part with truth, but 
to maintain it with decency and candour. 
A ſpirit of contradiction is ſo pedantick and hateful, that a 
man ſhould take much pains with himſelf to watch againſt eve- 
ry inſtance of it: He ſhould learn ſo much good humour, at 
leaſt, as never to oppoſe any thing without juſt and ſolid rea- 
ſon for it: He ſhould abate ſome degrees of pride and moroſe- 
neſs, which are never-failing ingredients of this ſort of tem- 
per, and ſhould ſeek after ſo much honeſty and conſcience as 
never to contend for conqueſt or triumph ; but to review his 
own reaſons, and to read the arguments of his opponents (if 
poſſible) with an equal indifferency, and be glad to ſpy truth 
| and to ſubmit to it, though it appear on the oppoſite fide 
(2.) There is another pair of prejudices derived from two 
tempers of mind, near a-kin to thoſe I have juſt mentioned; 
and theſe are the dogmatical and the ſceptical humours, i i. e. al 
ways poſitive, or always doubting. a 
By what means ſoever the dogmatiſt came by his opinions, 
whether by his ſenſes, or by his fancy, his education, or his 
own reading, yet he believes them all with the ſame aſſurance 
that he does a mathematical truth; he has ſcarce any mere pro- 
babilities that belong to him; every thing with him is certain 
and infallible ; every punctilio in religion is an article of his 
faith, and he anſwers all manner of objectious by a ſovereign 
contempt, 0 
, Perſons of this temper are eie to be convinced of any 
miſtake: A full aſſurance of their own notions makes all the diffi- 
culties of their own fide vaniſh ſo entirely, that they think e- 
very point of their belief is written as with ſun-beams, and 
wonder any one ſhould find a difficulty in it. They are amaz- 
ed that learned men ſhould make a controverſy of what is to 
them ſo perſpicuous and indubitable. T pe loweſt rank of peo 
M | 


| 
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ple, both in learned and in vulgar life, i is very ſubject to this q 


obſtinacy. 


Scepticiſm is a contrary * The dogmatiſt is ſure 


of every thing, and the ſceptick believes nothing. Perhaps he 


has found himſelf often miſtaken in matters of which he thought 
himſelf well aſſured in his younger days, and therefore he is 
afraid to give aſſent to any thing again. He ſees ſo much ſhew 2: 
of reaſon for every opinion, and ſo many objections alſo ariſ- 
ing againſt every doctrine, that he is ready to throw off the 
beliet of every thing: He renounces at once the purſuit of 
truth, and contents himſelf to ſay, There is nothing certain, 
It is well, if through the influence of ſuch a temper, he does 


not caſt away his religion as well as his philoſophy, and aban- 


don himſelf to a prophane courſe of lite, regardleſs of hell and 
heaven. | 

Both theſe prejudices laſt mentioned, though they are ſo op- 
poſite to each other, yet they arile from the ſame ſpring, and 
that is, impatience of ſtudy, and want of diligent attention in 
the ſearch of truth. The dogmatiſt is in haſte to believe ſome- 
thing; he cannot keep himſelf long enough in ſuſpence, till 
ſome bright and convincing evidence appear on one ſide, but 
throws himſelf caſually into the ſentiments of one party or an- 


other, and then he will hear no argument to the contrary. The 


ſceptick will not take pains to ſearch things to the bottom, but 
when he ſees difficulties on both ſides, reſolves to believe nei- 
ther of them. Humility of ſoul, patience in ſtudy, diligence 
in enquiry, with an honeſt zeal for truth, would go a great | I 
way towards the cure of both theſe follies. l 7 

(3:) Another ſort of remper that is very injurious to a tight 
judgment of things, is an inconſtant, fickle, changeable ſpirit, 
and a very uneven temper of mind. When ſuch perſons are 
in one humour, they paſs a judgment of things agreeable to it; 
when their humour changes, they reverſe their Grit judgment, . 
and embrace a new opinion. They have no ſteadineſs of foul; |. 


they want firmneſs of mind, ſufficient to eſtabliſh themſelves in 


any truth, and are ready to change it for the next alluring 


| 
| 
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falſhood that is agreeable to their change of humour, This 
ficklenels is ſometimes ſo mingled with their very conſtitution 


| by nature, or by diſtemper of body, ws a cloudy day, and a 


2} lowring ſky ſhall ſtrongly incline them 


o form an opinion both = 
of themſelves, and of perſons and things round about them, quite 
different from what they believe when the ſun ſhines, and the 
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I his fort of people ought to judge & things and perſons in 
their moſt ſedate; peaceful, and compoſed hours of life, and 


reſer ve theſe judgments ſor their | conduct at more unhappy 


ſeaſons. | 

(4.) Some perſons have a RIS and turgid manner both of 
talking and thinking; whatſoever they judge of, it is always 
with a tincture of this vanity. They are always in extremes, 
and pronounce concerning every cine the ſuperlative, If 


they thiak a man to be learned, he is the chief ſcholar of the 


age: If another has low parts, he is the greateſt block head in 
nature: If they approve any book on divine ſubj ects, it is the 
belt. book in the world next to the bible: If they ſpeak of a 

ſtorm of rain or hail, it is the moſt terrible ſtorm that fell 
ſince the creation: And a cold winter day is the coldeit that e- 


ver was known, 
But the men of this ſwelling wk e ought | to remember, 


that nature has ten thouſand moderate things in it, and docs | 


not always deal in extremes as they do. 
(5.) 1 think it may be called another ſort of prejudices de- 
rived from humour, when fome men believe a doctrine merely 


| becauſe it is ancient, and has been = believed ; others fo 


fond of novelty, that nothing prevails upon their aſſent ſo 
much as new thoughts and new notions, Again, there are 
ſome who ſer a high eſteem upon ON thing that is foreign 
and far-fetched; therefore China pictures are admired, how 
aukward ſo ever: Others value things the more for being of 
our own native growth, invention or manufacture, and theſe as 
wo deſpiſe foreign things. | 
Some men of letters and theology will not believe a propoſi- 
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original ſpring of error, which we are informed of by the word 
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tion even concerning a ſublime ſu. &, till every thing myſte⸗- 
rious, deep and difficult is cut off from it, though the ſcripture - ? 
aſſerts it ever ſo plainly ; others are fo fond of a myſtery and 3 


things incomprehenſible, «that they would ſcarce believe the 
doctrine of the Trinity, if it could be explained ; they incline 


to that fooliſh rant of one of the ancients, Credo guia nba rbi- 


le eſt; ] believe it becauſe it is impoſſible, 


To cure theſe wiltakes remember that neither antique nor 
novel, foreign nor native, myſterious nor plain, are certain 
characters either of truth or falſhood. | 

I might mention various other humours of men that excite 
in them various prejudices, and lead them into raſh and miſta- 


ken judgments ; but theſe are ſufficient for a ſpecimen. 


II. There are ſeveral other weakneſſes which belong to hu - 
man nature, whereby we are led into miſtakes, and indeed are 


rendered almoſt incapable of paſling a ſolid judgment in mat- 


ters of great depth and difficulty. Some have a native obfcu- | 


rity of perception, (or ſhall 1 call it a want of natural ſagaci- 5 


ty?) whereby they are hindered from attaining clear and diſtin 1 
ideas. Their thoughts always ſeem to have ſomething con- 
fuſed and cloudy in them, and therefore they judge in-the | 


dark. Some have a defect in memory, and then they are not 4 


capable of comparing their preſent ideas with a great variety 


of others, in order to ſecure themſelves from inconſiſtency in | 3 


judgment. Others may have a memory large enough, yet they | | 
are ſubject to the ſame errors from a narrowneſs of ſoul, and 
ſuch a fixation and confinement of thought to a few objects, 
that they ſcarce ever take a ſurvey of things wide enough to 
judge wiſely and well, and to ſecure themſelves from al in- 


conſiſtencies. 


Though theſe are natural defects and weakneſſes, yet they 
may in ſome meaſure be relieved by labour, diligence, and a | 
due attention to proper rules, 4 

But among all the cauſes of falſe judgment which are within 
ourlelves, J ought by no means to leave out that univerſal and 
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3 of God, and that is, the ſin and deteQion of our firſt parents, 


whereby all our beſt natural powers both of mind and body 
are impaired, and rendered very much inferior to what they 
were in a ſtate of innocence. Our underſtanding is darkened, 


our memory contracted, our corrupt humours and paſſions are 


grown predominant, our reaſon enfeebled and various diſor- 


ders attend our conſtitution and animal n.: ure, whereby the 
mind is ſtrangely impoſed upon in its judgment of things. Nor 


is there any perfect relief to be expected on earth. There is 


: no hope of ever recovering from theſe maladies, but by a ſin- 


cere return to God in the ways of his own appointment, where- 
by we ſhall be kept ſafe from all dangerous and pernicious er- 
rors in matters of religion; and though imperfections and mi- 
ſtakes will hang about us in this preſent life, as the effects of 
our original apoſtaſy from God, yet we hope for a full deliver- 
ance from them when we arrive at heaven. | 
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SECT. IV. 
Prejudices ariſing from other perſons. 


ER E it not for the ſorings of prejudice that are lurk- 
ing in ourſelves, we ſhould , be ſubject to ſo many 


miſtakes from the influence of others ; But ſince our nature is 
ſo ſuſceptive of errors on all ſides, it i 


Over us, and become the cauſes of our falſe judgments. This 


[ might all be caſt into one heap, for they are all near a- kin, and 
mingle with each other; but for diſtinction ſake let them be 


called the prejudices of education, of cuſtom, of autbority, aud 
ſuch as ariſe from the manner of propoſal. 

I. T hoſe with whom our education is entruſted may lay the 
firſt foundation of many miſtakes in —5 younger years. How 


many ſooleries and errors are inſtilled into us by our nurſes, 
M 3 5 


N | fit we ſhould have hints 
and notices given us, how far other perſons may have power 
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our fellow- children, by ſervants, or unſkilfal teachers, which 
are not only maintained through the following part of our life, 
but ſometimes have a very unhappy influence upon us! We are 


taught that there are goblings and bugbears in the dark; our 
young minds are crowded with the terrible ideas of ghoſts ap- 


pearing upon every occaſion, or with the pleaſanter tales of 


fairies dancing at midnight. We learn to propheſy betimes, 
to foretel futurities by good or evil omens, and to preſage ap- 


proaching death in a family by ravens and little worms, which 
we therefore call a death- watch. We are taught to know be- 
fore-hand, for a twelve-month together, which days of the 


week will be fair or foul, which will be lucky or unlucky ; nor 


is there any thing ſo filly, but may be impoſed upon our under- 
ſtandings in that early part of life ; and theſe ridiculous ſtories 
abide with us too long, and too far influence the weaker part 


ot mankind. 


We chuſe our particular ſe& and party in * civil, the reli- 
gious and the learned life, by the influence of education. In 
the colleges of learning, ſome are for the nominals, and ſome 


for the realiſts, in the ſcience of metaphyſicks, becauſe their 
tutors were devoted to theſe parties. The old philoſophy and 


the new have gained thouſands of partizans the ſame way: And 


every religion has its infant votaries, who are born, live and 


die in the ſame faith, without examination of any article, The 


Turks are taught early to believe in Mahomet ; the Jews in 
Moſes ; the Heathens worſhip a multitude of Gods under the 


force of their education, And it would be well if there were 


not millions of Chriſtians, who have little more to ſay for their 


religion, than that they were born and bred up in it. The 


greateſt part of the Chriſtian world can hardly give any reaſon 


why they believe the bible to be the word of God, but be- 


| cauſe they have always believed it, and they were taught ſo 


from their infancy. As Jews and Turks, and American Rea» 
thens believe the moſt monſtrous and incredible ſtories, be- 
cauſe they have been trained up amongſt them, as articles of 
faith; ſo the Papiſts believe their tranſubſtantiation, aud make 
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no difficulty of aſſenting to impoſſibilities, {ſince it is the current 
doctrine of their catechiſms. By the ſame means the ſeveral 
ſets and parties in Chriſtianity believe all the ſtrained inter- 
pretations of ſcripture by which they have been taught to ſup- 


port their own tenets: They find nothing difficult in all the 
abſurd gloſſes and far-fetched ſenſes that are ſometimes put up- 
on the words of the ſacred writers, becauſe their ears have 


been always accuſtomed to theſe gloſſes; and therefore they 
ſet ſo ſmoeth and eaſy upon their underſtandings, that they 


know not how to admit the moſt natural and eaſy Inter pramaes 
in in oppoſition to them. 


In the ſame manner we are nurſed up in many ſilly and groſs 


miſtakes about domeſtic affairs, as well as in matters of politi- 


trained up to be Whigs and Tories betimes; and every one 
learns the diſtinguiſhing terms of his own party, as the papiſts 
learn to ſay their prayers in Latin; 158 any meaning, rea- 


cal concernment. It is upon the ſame fan that children are 


ſon, or deyotion. 


This ſort of prejudice muſt be cured by calling al the prin- 
Uples of our young years to the bar of mature reaſon, that we 


may judge of the things of nature and political affairs by juſter 
rules of philoſophy and obſervation : And even the matters of 
religion muſt be inquired into by reaſon and conſcience, and 
when theſe have led us to believe ſcripture to be the word of 
God, then that becomes our ſovereign guide, and reaſon and 
conſcience muſt ſubmit to receive its dictates. 


II. The next prejudice which I ſhall mention is, that which 
ariſes from the cuſtom or faſhion of thoſe amongſt whom we 


live. Suppoſe we have freed ourſelves from the younger 


prejudices of our education, yet we are in danger of having 


our minds turned aſide from truth bythe influence of a general 
cuſtom, : 


Our opinion of meats and drinks, of garments and forms of 


ſalutation are influenced much more by cuſtom, than by the eye, 


the ear or the taſte, Cuſtom prevails over ſenſe itſelf, and 
therefore no wonder if it prevail over reaſon too, What is it 
M 4 
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but cuſtom that renders many of the mixtures of food and || ; 
ſauces elegant in Britain, which would be aukward and nauſe» |. 
ous in China, and indeed were nauſeous to us when we firſt 
taſted them? What but cuſtom could make thoſe ſalutations po- 
lite in Muſcovy, which are ridiculous in France and England ? 
We call ourſelves indeed the politer nations, but it is we who 
judge this of ourſelves ; and that fancied politeneſs is often- 

times more owing to cuſtom than reaſon. Why are the forms 

of our preſent garments counted beautiful, and thoſe faſhions 
of our anceſtors the matter of ſcoff and contempt, which in. 
their day were all decent and genteel ? It is cuſtom that forms 
our opinion of dreſs, and reconciles us by degrees to thoſe ha= Þ|. 
bits which at firſt ſeemed very odd and monſtrous. It muſt be 
granted there are ſome. garments and habits which have a na- 

_ tural congruity or incongruity, modeſty ar immodeſty, decen= |* 
cy or indecency, gaudery or gravity ; though for the moit | 
part there is but little reaſon in theſe affairs: But what little 
there is of reaſon or natural decency, cuſtom triumphs over it 
all, It is almoſt impoſſible to perſuade a gay lady that any 
thing can be decent that is out of faſhion : And it were well if 
faſhion ſtretched its powers no further than the buſineſs of dra- ! 
pery and the fair ſex, - k 

The methods of our education are governed by cuſtom, It F| 
is cuſtom and not reaſon that ſends every boy to learn the Ro- 
man poets, and begin a little acquaintance with Greek, before 
he is bound an apprentice to a ſoap-boiler or leather- ſeller. It 
is cuſtom alone that teaches us Latin by the rules of a Latin 
grammar; a tedious and abſurd method! and what is it but cu- 

| ſom that has, for paſt centuries, confined the brighteſt geni- 
us's even of the high rank in the female world to the only bu- 
ſineſs of the needle, and ſecluded them moſt unmercifully from 
the pleaſures of knowledge, and the divine improvements of 
reaſon? But we begin to break all theſe chains, and reaſon be: 

gins to dictate che education of youth. May the growing age 
be learned and wiſe! 

It is by the prejudice * from our own cuſtoms, that we 
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= judge of all other civil and religious forms and practices. The 
rites and ceremonies of war and peace in other nations, the 


forms of weddings and funerals, the ſeveral ranks of magiſtra» 
cy, the trades and employments of both ſexes, the publick and 


the domeſtick affairs of life, and almoſt —_ thing of foreign 
cuſtoms, is judged irregular. Ir is all 

*  ſonable or unnatural, by thoſe who _ other rule to judge 
ol nature and reaſon, but the cuſtoms of their own country, or 


the little town where they dwell. Cuſtom is called a ſecond 


1 nature, but we often miſtake it for nature itſelf, 
 _ Beſides all this, there is a faſhion in Ppinions, there is a fa - 
ſhion in writing and printing, in ſtyle and language. In our 


the ſucceſſion of the crown, and that a people can make a king; 
in the laſt age this was a doctrine a-kin to treaſon, Citations 
from the Latin poets were an embelliſhment of ſtyle in the laſt 


day it is the vogue of the nation, ee may ſettle 


century, and whole pages in that day were covered with them; 
it is now forbidden by cuſtom, and expoſed by the name of pe» 
dantry; whereas in truth both theſe = extremes. Some» 


times our printed books ſhall abound in apitals, and ſometimes 
reject them all. Now we deal much in eſſays, and moſt unrea - 
ſonably deſpiſe ſyſtematic learning, whereas our fathers had a 
juſt value for regularity and ſyſtems; then folio's and quarto's 
were the faſhionable ſizes, as volumes in octavo are now. We 
are ever ready to run into extremes, and yet cuſtom ſtill per- 
ſuades us that reaſon and nature are on our ſide. 

This buſineſs of the faſhions has a moſt powerful influence 
on our judgments; for it employs thoſe two ſtrong engines of 
fear and ſhame to operate upon our underſtandings with un- 
happy ſucceſs. We are aſhamed to believe or profeſs an un- 
faſhionable opinion in philoſophy, and a cowardly foul dares 
not ſo much as indulge a thought contrary to the eſtabliſhed or 
faſhionable faith, nor act in oppoſition t 2 though it be 


according to the dictates of reaſon. 


/ 1 confeſs, there is a reſpect due to ma kind, which ſhould i In» 
' Elineeventhe wiſeſtof men to follow the in nocent cultoms of their 


magined to be unrea- 
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country in outward practices of the civil life, and in ſome 
meaſure to ſubmit to faſhion in all indifferent affairs, where 
reaſon and ſcripture make no remonſtrances againſt it. But 
the judgments of the mind ought to be for ever free, and 


not biaſſed by the cuſtoms and fathions of any age or nation 
whatſoever. 


To deliver our underflandings from this danger and fa 


very, we ſhould contider theſe three things: 


1. That the greateſt part ot the civil cuſtoms of any parti- 
cular nation or age ſpring from humour rather than reaſon, 
Sometimes the humour of the prince prevails, and ſometimes 


the humour of the people. It is either the great or the ma- 
_ ry who dictate the faſhion, and thele have not —_— the "_— 


eſt reaſon on their fide, 

2, Conſider alſo, that the cuſtoms of the ſame nation in dif- 
ferent ages, the cuſtoms of different nations in the ſame age, 
and the cuſtoms of different towns and villages in the ſame na- 
tion, are very various, and contrary to each other. The fa- 
ſhionable learning, language, ſentiments and rules of politeneſs. 


differ greatly in different countries and ages of mankind; but 


truth and reaſon are of a more uniform and ſteady nature, and 
do not change with the faſhion, Upon this account, to cure 
the prepoſſeſſions which ariſe from cuſtom, it is of excellent 
uſe to travel, and ſee the cuſtoms of various countries, and to 
read the travels of other men, and the hiſtory of paſt ages, 


that every thing may not ſeem ſtrange and uncouth, which is 


not practiſed within the limits of our own pariſh, or in the nar- 
row ſpace of our own life-time, = | 

3. Conſider yet again, how often we ourſelves have chang- 
ed our own opinions concerning the decency, propriety, or 


congruity of ſeveral modes or practices ip.the world, eſpecial- 


ly if we have lived to the age of thirty or forty. Cuſtom or 
faſhion, even in all its changes, has been ready to have ſome 
degree of aſcendency over our underſtandings, and what at one 
time ſeemed decent appears obſolete and diſagreeable after- 
wards, when the faſhion changes. Let us learn therefore to 


abſtract as much as poſſible from cuſtom and faſhion, when we 


would paſs a judgment concerning the real value and intrinſic 
nature of things. 

4 III. The authority of men is the ip ing of another rank of 
] prejudices. 

2 Among theſe the ak of our niches and ancient 
anthors is moſt remarkable. We pay deference to the opini- 


ons of others, merely becauſe they — a thouſand years be- 


fore us; and even the trifles and impertinencies that have a 
mark of antiggity upon them are reverenced for this reaſon, 


| becauſe they came from the ancients. It is granted, that the 
ancients had many wile and great men among them, and ſome. 
of their writings, which time hath delivered down to us, as 


truly valuable: but thoſe writers lived rather in the infant- 


ſtate of the world ; and the philoſophers, as well as the polite 


authors of our age, are properly the elders, who have ſeen the 


_ miſtakes of the younger ages of mankind, and corrected them 


by obſervation and experience. 

Some borrow all their religion from the fachers of 2 
Chriſtian church, or from their ſynods or councils; but he, 
that will read monſieur Daille on the uſe of the fathers, will 
find many reaſons why they are by no means fit to dictate our 
faith, ſince we have the goſpel of Chriſt, and the writings of 

the apoſtles and prophets in our own hands. 


Some perſons believe every thing that their kindreds, their 


parents, and their tutors believe, he veneration and the 
love which they have for their cee rs incline them to ſwal- 
low down all their opinions at once, without examining what 
truth or falſhood there is in them. 5 

ciples by inheritance, and defend them as they would their e- 
ſtates, becauſe they are born heirs to them. I freely grant, 


that parents are appointed by God and Nature to teach us all 


the ſentiments and practices of our younger years; and hap- 
py are thoſe whoſe parents lead them oy the paths of wiſdom 
and truth ! I grant farther, that wben perſons come to years 


of diſcretion, and judge for EY — _— to examine 
- 


en take up their prin- 
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the opinions of their parents with the greateſt ay, and 
with an humble deference to their ſuperior character; they 
ought, in matters perfectly dubious, to give the preference to 
their parents advice, and always to pay them the firſt reſpect, 
nor ever depart from their opinions and practice, till reaſon 
and conſcience make it neceſſary, Burt after all, it is poſlible 
that parents may be miſtaken, and therefore reaſon and ſcrip- 
ture ought to be our final rules of determination in matters 
that relate to this world, and that which is to come. 
Sometimes a favourite author, or a writer af great name, 
drags a thouſand followers after him into his own miſtakes, 
merely by the authority of his name and character. I he ſen- 
timents of Ariſtotle were imbibed and maintained by all the 
ſchools in Europe tor ſeveral centuries; and a citation from 
his writings was thought a ſufficient proof of any propoſition. 
The great Deſcartes had alſo too many implicit believers in 
the laſt age, though he himſelf, in his philoſophy, diſclaims 
all ſuch influence over the minds of his readers. Calvin and 
Luther, in the days of reformation from popery, were learned 
and pious men, and there have been a ſucceſſion of their diſciples 
even to this day, who pay too much reverence to the words 
of their maſters. There are others who renounce their au- 
thority, but give themſelves up in too ſervile a manner to the 
opinion and authority of other maſters, and follow as bad or 
worſe guides in religion. 

If only learned, and wiſe, and good men had lot on 
the ſentiments of others, it wouid be at leaſt a more excuſable 
ſort of prejudice, and there would be ſome colour and ſhadow 
of reaſon for it: but that riches, honours, and outward ſplen- 
dor ſhould ſet up perſons for dictators to all the reſt of man- 
kind; this is a moſtſhameful invaſion of the right of our under- 
ſtandings on the one hand, and as ſhameful a ſlavery of the 
foul on the other. The poor man, or the labourer, too often 
believes ſuch a principle in politics, or in morality, and Judges 
concerning the rights of the king and the people, juſt as his 
wealthy neighbours do, Half the pariſh follows the opini- 
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on of the eſquire, and the renagis of a manor fall into the 
ſentiments of their lord, eſpecially if he Ti Tive-among(t them. 
How unreaſonable and yet how common is this! 

As for principles of religion, we frequently find how they 
are taken up and forſaken, — reſumed by the in- 


fluence of princes, In all nations the prieſts have much power 


alſo in dictating the religion of the people, but the princes 
dictate to them: And where there is a great pomp and gran- 
deur attending the prieſthood in any religion whatſoever, with 
ſo much the more reverence and ſtronger faith do the people 


believe whatever they teach them: yet it is too often evident 


that riches, and dominions, and high titles in church or ſtate, 
have no manner of pretence to truth and certainty, wiſdom and 
goodneſs, above the reſt of mortals, becauſe theſe ſuperi- 


orities in this world are not always e according to 
merit. 


I confeſs, where a man of wiſdom and years, of obſervation | 


and experience, gives us his opinion and advice in matters of 


the civil or the moral life, reaſon tells we ſhould pay a great 0 


attention to him, it is probable he may be in the right. Where 


a man of long exerciſe in piety ſpeaks of practical religion, 


there is a due deference to be paid to his ſentiments: and the 


ſame we may ſay concerning an ingenious man long verſed in 
any art or ſcience, he may juſtly expect due regard, when he 
ſpeaks of his own affairs and proper buſineſs. But in other 
things each of theſe may be ignorant enough, notwithſtanding 
all their piety and years, and particular ſkill; nor even in their 
own proper province are they to be believed in every thing 
without reſerve, and without examination, 

Io free ourſelves from theſe prejudices, it is ſufficient to 


remember, that there is no rank nor character among man- 
kind, which has any juſt pretence to ſway the judgments of o- 
ther men by their authority: for there have been perſons of 
the ſame rank and character who have maintained different 


and contrary ſentiments; but all theſe can never be true, and 
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therefore the mere name reputation that any of them poſ- 


ſeſſes is not a ſufficient evidence for truth. 
Shall we believe the ancients in philoſophy? But ſome of 
the ancients were ſtoics, ſome peripatetics, ſome platonics, and 


ſome epicureans, ſome cynics, and ſome ſceptics. Shall we 
judge of matters of the Chriſtian faith by the fathers or: 
primitive writers for three or four hundred years after 


Chriſt? But they often contradicted one another, and them- 
ſelves too; and, what is worſe, they ſometimes contradicted 
the ſcripture itſelf. Now among all theſe different and con- 
trary ſentiments in philoſophy and religion, which of the 


ancients muſt we believe, for we cannot believe them all? 


Again; to believe all things as our predeceſſors did, is the 
ready way to keep mankind in an everlaſting ſtate of infancy, 
and to lay an eternal bar againſt all the improvements of our 
reaſon and our happineſs, Had the preſent age of philoſo- 


phers ſatisfied themſelves with the ſubſtantial forms and occult 


qualities of Ariſtotle, with the ſolid ſpheres, eccentrics, and 
epicycles of Ptolomy, and the ancient aftronomers; thea the 


great lord Bacon, Copernicus, and Deſcartes, with the great- 
er Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Locke, and Mr. Boyle, had riſen 


in our world in vain, We muſt have blundered on till in 
ſucceſſive generations amongſt abſurdities and thick darkneſs, 
and a hundred uſeful inventions for the happineſs of human 
life had never been known. | Es 


Thus it is in matters of philoſophy and ſcience. But, 
you will ſay, ſhall not our own anceſtors determine our judg- 


ments in matters of civil or religious concernment? It they 
muſt, then the child of a Heathen muſt believe that heathen- 


iſm̃ is true; the ſon of a Papiſt muſt believe all the abſurdi- 
ties of popery; the poſterity of the Jews and Socinians mult 


for ever be Socinians and Jews; and a man whoſe father was 


of republican principles muſt make a ſucceſſion of republicans 


in his family to the end of the world. If we ought always 
to believe whatſoever our parents, or our prieſts, or our 


princes believe, the inhabitants of China ought to worſhip 
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their own idols, and the ſavages of Africa ought to believe all 
the nonſenſe, and practiſe the idolatry of their Negro fathers 
and kings. The Britiſh nation, when it was heathen, could 
never have become Chriſtian ; and Rn! it was a ſlave to Rome, 
it could never have been reformed. þ 

Beſides, let us conſider that the great! od, our common ma- 


ker, has never given one man's underitanding a legal and | 


rightful ſovereignty to determine truths for others, at leaſt 
after they are paſt the ſtate of childhood or minority. No 


ſingle perſon, how learned and wiſe, and great ſoever, or what- 


ſoever natural, or civil, or eccleſiaſtical relation he may have 


to us, can claim this dominion over our faith. St. Paul the 


apoſtle, in his private capacity, would not do it; nor hath 
an inſpired man any ſuch authority, until he makes his divine 
commiſſion appear. Our Saviour himſelf tells the Jews, that 


if he had not done ſuch wondrous works among them, they 


had not ſinned in disbelieving his doctrines, and refuſing him 
for the Meſſiah. No biſhop or presbyter, no ſynod or coun- 
cil, no church or aſſembly of men, (ſince the days of inſpira- 
tion) hath power derived to them from God to make creeds 


or articles of faith for us, and impoſe them upon our under- 


ſtandings. We muſt all act according to the beſt of our own 
light, and the judgment of our own conſciences, uſing the 


| beſt advantages which providence hath given us, with an 
honeſt and impartial diligence to enquire and ſearch out the 


truth: for every one of us muſt give an account of himſelf to 
God, To believe as the church, or the court believes, is but 
a ſorry and a dangerous faith: this principle would make more 
Heathens than Chriſtians, and more Papiſts than Proteſtants; 
and perhaps lead more ſauls to Hell than to Heaven; for our 
Saviour himſelf has plainly told us, that if the blind will be led 


by the blind, they muſt both fall into the ditch. 


Thongh there be ſo much danger of error ariſing from 
the three prejudices laſt mentioned, yet before 1 diſmiſs this 
head, I think it proper to take notice, that as education, cuſ- 


tom and authority, are no ſure evidences of truth, lo acither 
| 
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are they certain marks of falſhood ; for reaſon and Wee 9 


may join to dictate the ſame things. which our parents, our 


nurſes, our tutors, our friends, and our country believe and 
profels. Yet there appears ſometimes in our age a pride 
and petulancy in youth, zealous to caſt off the ſentiments of 1 
their fathers and teachers, on purpoſe to ſhew that they carry 
none of the prejudices of education and authority about them, 
They indulge all manner of licentious opinions and practices, from 
a vain pretence of aſſerting their liberty. But alas! this is but 
changing one prejudice for another ; and ſometimes it hap- 
pens by this means, that they make a ſacrifice both of truth 
and virtue to the vile prejudices of their pride and ſenſua- 


lity. 


Iv. There is another tribe of prejadices which are near a- 
kin to thoſe of authority, and that is, when we receive a doc- 
trine becauſe of the manner in which it is propoſed to us by 
others. I have already mentioned the powerful influence that 


oratory and fine words have to inſinuate a falſe opinion, and 


ſometimes truth is refuſed, and ſuffers contempt in the lips of 
a wiſe man, for want of the charms of language: But there 
are ſeveral other manners of propoſals whereby miſtaken ſen- 
timents are powerfully conveyed into the mind, 
Some perſons are eaſily perſuaded to believe what another 
dictates with a poſitive air, and a great degree of aſſurance: 
they feel the overbearing force of a confident dictator, eſpe- 
cially if he be of a ſuperior rank or character to them- 
ſelves. 

Some are quickly convinced of the truth of any dodtrine, 

when he that propoſes it puts on all the airs of piety, and 
makes ſolemn appeals to heaven, and proteſtations of the 
truth of it: the pious mind of a weaker chriſtian is ready 


do receive any thing that is pronounced with ſuch an awful 


ſolemnity. 


It is a prejudice near a · kin to this, when a EY ſoul is 
frighted into any particular ſentiments of religion, becauſe a 
Pan of great name or charaQter pronounces hereſy upon the 
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contrary ſentiments, caſts the disbeliever out of the church, 
and forbids him the gates of heaven. | 

. Others are allured into particular opinions by gentler prac- 
3 tices on the underſtanding : Not only the ſoft tempers of man- 


ä kind, but even hardy and rugged ſouls are ſometimes led away 


captives to error by the ſoft airs of addreſs, and the ſweet and 
2? engaging methods of perſuaſion and kindneſs, 

7 1 grant, where natural and revealed religion plainly dictate 
to us the infinite and everlaſting importance of any ſacred doc- 
2 trine, it cannot be improper to uſe any of theſe methods, to 
'* perſuade men to receive and obey the truth, after we have gi- 
ven ſufficient reaſon and argument to convince their under- 
ſtandings. Yet all theſe methods, conſidered in themſelves, have 
been often uſed to convey falſhood into the ſoul, as well as truth; 


2? and if we build our faith merely upon theſe foundations, wich- 


'? out regard to the evidence of truth and the ſtrength of argu- 
ment, our belief is but the effect of prejudice : For neither the 
* poſitive, the awful or ſolemn, the terrible or the gentle me- 
? thods of addreſs carry any certain evidence with them that 
truth lies on that ſide. 5 

here is another manner of propoſing our own opinion, or 
rather oppoſing the opinions of others, which demands menti- 
on here, and that is, when perſons make a jeſt ſerve inſtead of 
an argument; when they refute what they call an error by 


a turn of wit, and anſwer every objection againſt their own ſen- 


timents, by caſting a ſneer upon the objector. Theſe ſcoffers 
practiſe with ſucceſs upon weak and cowardly ſpirits: Such as 
have not been well eſtabliſhed-in religion or morality have been 
laughed out of the beſt principles by a confident buffoon; they 


have yielded up their opinions to a witty banter, and fold their 


faith and religion for a jeſt, 
There is no way to cure theſe evils in. ſuch a degenerate 


world as we live in, but by learning to diſtinguiſh well between 
the ſubſtance of any doctrine, and the manner of addreſs ei- 


ther in propoſing, attacking, or defending it; and then by ſet- 
ting a juſt and ſevere guard of reaſon and confcience over all 
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the exerciſes of their judgment, reſolving to yield to nothing 
but the convincing evidence of truth, religiouſly obeying the 


light of reaſon in matters of pure reaſon, and the dictates of 


revelation in things that relate to our faith, 


Thus we have taken a brief ſuryey of ſome of the infinite 
' varieties of prejudices that attend mankind on every ſide in the 


preſent ſtate, and the dangers of error or of raſh judgment we 
are perpetually expoſed to in this life : This chaprer ſhall con- 
clude with one remark, and one piece of advice, + 

The remark is this. The ſame opinion, whether falſe or 
true, may be dictated by many prejudices at the ſame time; for 
as I hinted before, prejudice may happen to dictate truth ſome- 
times as well as error. But where two or more prejudices op- 
poſe one another, as it often happens, the ſtronger prevails 
and gains the aſſent: Yet how ſeldom does reaſon inter poſe 
with ſufficient power to get the aſcendant of them all, as it 


ought to do! 


The advice follows, (viz.) Since we find fach a fas of 
prejudices attending us both within and without ; fince we feel 


the weakneſs of our reaſon, the frailty of our natures, and 
our inſufficiency to guard ourſelves from error upon this ac- 


count, it is not at all unbecoming the character of a logician 
or a philoſopher (together with the advice already given) to 


direct every perſon in ſearch after truth to make his daily ad- 


dreſſes to heaven, and implore the God of truth to lead him 
into all truth, and to aſk wiſdom of him who giveth liberally to 
them that aſk it, and upbraideth us not with our own follies. 
Such a devout practice will be an excellent preparative for 
the belt improvement of all the directions and rules Propoſed | in 


the two following chapters. 
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CHAP. IV. 


| 
Get 22 to aſſiſt us in Judging aright, 


r : T HE chief deſign of the art of logick is to aſſiſt us in form- 


ing a true judgment of things; a few proper obſervati- 
ons for this end bave been dropt occaſionally in ſome of the 
foregoing chapters: Jet it is neceſſary to mention them again 
in this place, that we may have a more complete and ſimulta- 
neous view of the general directions, which are neceſſary in 
order to judge aright, A multitude of advices may be framed 
for this purpoſe; the chief of them TT , for order ſake, be 705 
duced to the following heads. 

I. Direct. When we conſider ourſelves as philoſophers, or 
ſearchers after truth, we ſhould examine all our opinions a- 
freſh, and enquire what was the ground of them, and whe- 
ther our aſſent wers built on juſt evidence; and then we ſhould 
caſt off all thoſe judgments which were formed heretofore 
without due examination. A man in purſuit of knowledge 
ſhould throw off all theſe prejudices which he had imbibed in 
times paſt, and guard againſt all the ſprings of error mention- 
ed in the preceeding chapter, with the utmoſt watchfulneſs for 
time to come, | 

Obſerve here, that this rule of caſling away all our 1 
prejudicate opinions and ſentiments, is not propoſed to any of 


us to be practiſed at once, conſidered as men of buſineſs, or re- 
ligion, as friends or neighbours, as fathers or ſons, as magi- 


ſtrates, ſubjects or Chriſtians; but merely as philoſophers and 
ſearchers after truth: And though it may be well preſumed 
that many of our judgments, both true and falſe, rogether 


With the practices dailt thereon in the natural, the cond and 
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the religious life, were formed without ſufficient evidence; 
yet an univerſal rejection of all theſe might deſtroy at once our 


preſent ſenſe and praftice of duty with regard to God, our- [ 


ſelves, and our fellow-creatures. Mankind would be hereby 
thrown into ſuch a ſtate of doubting and indifference, that it 
would be too long ere they recovered any principles of virtue 


or religion by a train of reaſoning. 


| Beſides. the common affzirs of human life often demand a |} 
muſh ſpeedier determination, and we mult many times act u- 
on preſent probabilities : The bulk of mankind have not time 
and leiſure, and advantages ſufficient to begin all their knows 


ledge anew, and to build up every ſingle opinion and praQtice 1 
afreſh upon the juſteſt grounds of evidence, 3 


Yer let it be obſerved alſo, that ſo far as any perſon is capa- | 
ble of forming and cor recting his notions and rules of conduct 
in the natural, civil and religious life, by the ſtrict rules of lo- 
gick; and fo far as he hath time and capacity to review his 
old opinions, to re-examine all thoſe which are any way doubt- 


ful, and to determine nothing without juſt evidence, he is like- | © 


ly to become ſo much the wiſer, and the happier man, and 
(if divine grace aſſiſt him) ſo much the better Chriſtian. And 
though this cannot be done all at once, yet it may be done by | 
prudent ſteps and degrees, till our whole ſet of opinions and! 
principles be in time corrected and reformed, or at leaſt eſta - 
bliſhed upon juſter foundations, | 

II. Direct. Endeavour that all your ideas of thoſe objects,, 
concerning which you paſs any judgment, be clear and diſtinct,, 
complete, comprehenſive, extenſive and orderly, as far as you 
have any occaſion to judge concerning them. This is the ſub | 
ſtance of the laſt chapter of the firſt part of logiek. The I 
rules which direct our conceptions mult be reviewed, if we 
would form our judgments aright, But if we will make haſte | 
to judge at all adventures, while our ideas are dark and con- 


' fuſed, and very imperfect, we ſhall be in danger of running 


into many miſtakes, This is like a perſon who would pretend 


to give the ſum total of a large account in arithmetick, without 


hardly diſtinguiſh a houſe from a tre. 


not the inward diſtinguiſhing particles or prime eſſential pro- 
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ſurveying all hs rens ; or as a painter, who profeſſes to 


I draw a fair and diſtin& Jandſkip'in the —_— when he gan 


| 


Obſerve here, that this direction does not require us to gain 
clear, diſtinct, complete ideas of things in all their parts, pow. 
ers, and qualities f in an abſolute ſenſe, for this belongs to God 
alone, and is impoſſible for us to attain ; But it is expreſſed in 
a relative or limited ſenſe ; that is, our ideas ſhould be clear, 
diſtin, and comprehenſive, &c, at leaſt ſo far as we have oc- 
eaſion at that time to judge concerning them. We may form 
many true and certain judgments concerning God, angels, ani- 
wals, men, heaven, hell, &c. by thoſe partial and very imper- 
fe& conceptions of them to which we have attained, if we Judge 
no farther concerning them chan our conceptions reach, 

We may have a clear and diſtin idea of the exiſtence of ma- 
ny things in nature, and affirm that they do exiſt, though our 
ideas of their intimate eſſences and cauſes, their relations and 


| manners of actions are very confuſed and obſcure. We may 
' Judge well concerning ſeveral properties of any being, though 


other properties are unknown, for perhaps we know not all the 
properties of any being whatſoever, = 

Sometimes we have clear ideas of the abſolute properties of 
an object; and we may judge of them with certainty, while the 
relative properties are very obſcure and unknown to us. So 


ve may have a clear and juſt idea of the area of a parallelo- 
gram, without knowing what relation it bears to the area of a 


triangle or a poliglon. I may know the length of the diame- 
ter of a circle, without knowing what proportion it has to the 
circumference, 

There are other things, whoſe TERS relative properties 
with reſpect to each other, or whoſe relation to us we know 
better than their own inward and abſolute properties, or their 
eſſential diſtinguiſhing attributes. We perceive clearly, that 
fire will warm or burn us, and will eyaporate water ; and that 
water will allay our thirſt, or quench the fire, though we know 
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| 


| 
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pertics of fire and water. We may know the king, and lord 


chancellor, and affirm many things of them in their legal cha- 
racters, though we can have but a confuſed idea of their per- 


ſons or natural features, if we have never ſeen their faces. 


So the ſcripture has revealed God himſelf to us, as our creator, 
preſerver, redeemer and fanQifier, and as the object of our 
worſhip, in clearer ideas than it has revealed many other ab- 


ſtruſe queſtions which may be raiſed about his own divine eſ- 


ſence or ſubſtance, immenſity or omnipreſence. 

This therefore is the general obſervation in order to guide 
our judgments, that we ſhould not allow ourſelves to form a 
judgment concerning things farther than our clear and diſtia& 
ideas reach, and then we are not in danger of error. 


Bur there is one conſiderable objection againſt this rule 


which is neceſſary to be anſwered ; and there is one juſt and 
reaſonable exception, which is as needful to be mentioned. 


The objection is this : May we not judge falſely concerning 


ſome total or complete ideas, when we have a clear perception 
only of ſome parts or properties of them ? May we not affirm, 
that all that is in God is eternal, or that all his unknown attri- 
butes are infinite, though we have ſo imperfect an idea of God, 
eternity and infinity? Again, May we not ſafely judge of par- 
ticular objects whoſe idea is obſcure by a clear idea of the ge- 


neral? May I not affirm, that every unknown ſpecies of ani- 


mals has inward ſprings of motion, becauſe | have a clear idea 
that theſe inward ſprings belong to an animal in general? 
Anfever. All thoſe ſuppoſed unknown parts, properties or 
| ſpecies, are clearly and diſtinctly perceived to be connected 
Vith, or contained in the known parts, pre perties, or general 


ideas, which we ſuppoſe to be clear and diſtinct as far as ve 


judge of them : And as we have no particular idea of thoſe un- 
known divine attributes, or unknown ſpecies of animals; ſo 


there is nothing particular affirmed of them beyond what be- | : 


longs to the general idea of divine attributes or animals, with 
which I clearly and diſtinctly perceive them to be connected. 


It may be illuſtrated in this manner. Suppoſe a long chain 
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4 lies before me, whole neareſt links I ſee are Iron rings, and I 
[ ſee them faſtned to a poſt near me, but the moſt diſtant links 
; lie beyond the reach of my ſight, ſo that I know not whether 
4 they are oval or round, braſs or iron : : Now J may boldly af- 
2 firm the whole length of this chain is faſtned to the poit, for 


1 have a clear idea that the diſtant links are connected with the 


3 neareſt, if I can draw the whole chain by one link. 


Or thus: If two known ideas, A and B are evidently join- 


cd or agree, and if C unknown be included in A, and alio D 
> unknown be included in B, then I may affirm that CandD are 
Joined and agree: for I have a clear perception of the union 


of the two known ideas A and B; and alſo a clear perception 
of the connection of the unknown ideas with the known. So 
that clear and diſtinct ideas muſt ſtill abide as a general neceſ- 
ſary qualification in order to form right judgmears : And in- 
deed it is upon this foot, that al] ratiocination is buiic, and the 
concluſions are thus formed, which deduce chings nene 
from things known. | „ 

Yet it ſeems to me, that there is one juſt limitation or r excep- 
tion to this general rule of judgment, by built on clear and di- 
ſtin& ideas ; and it is this ; 

Exception. In matters of mere * whether — 
or divine, there is always a neceſſity of clear and diſtinct ideas 
of the things which are believed. Though the evidence of pro- 
poſitions, which are entirely formed by ourſelves, depends on 
the clear neſs and diſtinctneſs of thoſe ideas of which they are 
compoſed, and on our own clear perception of their agreement 
or diſagreement, yet they may juſtly aſſent to propoſitions form- 
ed by others, when we have neither a very clear conception 
in ourſelves of the two ideas contained in the words, nor how 
they agree or diſagree; provided always that we have a clear 


and ſufficient evidence of the gen, of the perions who in- 


form us. 


| | 

Thus when we read in ſcripture the great doctrines of the 
deity of Chriſt, and of the union of the divine and and human 
natures in him, of the divine agency of the bleſſed Spirit, that 


| 


| 
| 
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the ſon is the brightneſs of the father's glory, that all things 
were created by him, and for him, that the ſon ſhall give up 
his kingdom to the father, and that God ſhall be all in all, we 
may ſafely believe them: For though our ideas of theſe ob- 
Jets themſelves are not ſufficiently clear, diſtin& and perfect, 
for our own minds to form theſe judgments or propoſitions 
concerning them, yet we have a clear and diſtin perception 
of God's revealing them, or that they are contained in ſcrip- 
ture; and this is ſufficient evidence to determiue our aſſent. 

The lame thing holds true in ſome meaſure, where credible 


human teſtimony aſſures us of ſome propoſitions, while we have 


no ſufficient ideas of the ſubject and predicate of them to deter- 
mine our aſſent, So when an honeſt and learned mathemati- 
cian aſſures a ploughman that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, or that the ſquare of a hypotenuſe 
of a right angled triangle 1s equal to the ſum of the ſquares of 
the two ſides; the ploughman, who has but confuſed ideas of 
. theſe things, may firmly and ſafely believe theſe propoſitions 


upon the ſame ground, becauſe he has evidence of the {kill and 


faithfulneſs of his Informer F. 


perhaps ſome may object againſt this repreſentation of things, and 
ſay, that we cannot properly be ſaid to believe a propoſition any far- 
« ther than we ourſelves have ideas under the terms: therefore if we 
© have no idea under the terms, we believe nothing but the connexion 
© of wprds or ſounds; and if we have but obſcure and inadequate ide- 
« as under the terms, then we partly believe a connexion of things, 
« and partly a connexion of ſounds: but that we cannot properly be 
e ſaid to believe the propoſition, for our faith can never 80 beyond our 
ideas.“ 
Nov to ſet this matter in a clear light, I ſuppoſe that every  propofitiob 

which is propoſed to my aſſent, is a fentence made up of terms which 
have ſome ideas under them known or unknown to me, I confeſs, if J 
believe there are no ideas at all under the terms, and there is nothing 
meant by them, then indeed (with regard to me) it is the mere joining 


of ſounds: but if (for inſtance) a ploughman has credible information 


from an honeſt and ſkilful mathematician, that an ellipſis is made by 
the ſeQion of a cone, he believes the propoſition, or he believes the ſen- 


hence is true, as it is made up of terms which his informant underſtands, | 
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III. Direct. When you have obtained as clear and compre- 


henſive ideas as is needful, both of the ſubject and . 


though the ideas be unknown to him; that is, he believes there are 
ſome ideas which his informant has under theſe words which are real - 
ly connected. And, I think this may juſtly be called believing the pro- 
poſition, for it is a belief of ſomething more than the mere joining of 
ſounds; it is a belief of the real connection of ſome unknown ideas 


| belonging to thoſe ſounds, and in this ſenſe a man may be (aid 


to believe the truth of a propoſitian which he doth not underſtand 
at all, 

With more reaſon ſtill may we be ſaid to believe a propoſition upon 
credible teſtimony, if we have ſome ſort of ideas under the terms, though 
they are but partial or inadequate, and obſcure ; ſuch as, divine anſwers 
were given by Urim and Thummim : for ſince it is purely upon teſtimo- 
ny we believe the known parts of the ideas ſignified by thoſe words to 


be connected, upon the ſame teſtimony we may alſo believe all the un- 


known parts of the ideas ſignified by thoſe words to be connected, (viz, 
becauſe our informant is knowing and faithful, And in this ſenſe we 
may juſtly be ſaid to believe a propoſition of ſcripture entirely, which we 
underſtand but very imperfectly, becauſe God who reyeals it is knowing 
and faithful in perfeQion. 

And indeed, unleſs this repreſentation of the matter be allowed, there 
are but very few propoſitions in the world, even in human things, to 
which we can give an entire aſſent, or which we may be ſaid either to 
know, or to believe, becauſe there is ſcarce any thing on earth of which 
we have an adequate, and moſt perfect 2 And it is evident that in 
divine things there is ſcarce any thing which we could either know or 
believe without this allowance: for though reaſon and revelation join 
to inform me that God is holy, how exceeding inadequate are my ideas 
of God, and of holineſs? Yet I may boldly and entirely aſſent to this 
whole propoſition, fince I am ſure that every known and unknown idea 
ſignified by the term God is connected with the idea of the term holineſs, 
becaufe reaſon partly informs me, but eſpecially becauſe the divine teſ- 


timony which has connected them, is certainly credible. 


I might argue upon this head perhaps more forcibly from the doctrine 
of God's incomprehenſibleneſs. If we would believe nothing but what 
we have ideas of, it would be impoſſible for us to believe that God is 
incomprehenfible: for this implies in it a belief, that there are ſome un 
known ideas belonging to the nature of God, Therefore we do both 
believe and profeſs that ſomething concerning unknown ideas, when we 
believe and profeſs that God is incomprehenſible, 
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of a propoſition, then compare thoſe ideas of the ſubje& and 
predicate together with the utmoſt attention, and obferve how 
far they agree, and wherein they differ : Whether the propo- 
fition may be affirmed abſolutely or relatively, whether in 
whole or in part, whether univerſally or * and chen 


1 13 myſelf that mob of theſe very perſons who object againſt 
my repreſentation of things will yet readily confeſs, they believe all the 
propoſitions in fcripture, rather than declare they do not believe ſeveral 
of them; though they muſt acknowledge that ſeveral of them are far 
above their underſtanding, or that they have ſcarce any ideas of the 
true ſenſe of them, And therefore, where propoſitions derived from cre- 
dible teſtimony are made up of dark or inadequate ideas, I think it is 
much more proper to ſay, we believe them, than that we do not believe 
them, leſt we cut off a multitude of the propoſitions of the bible from our 
aſſent of faith, 

Yet let it be obſerved here, that whas we believe a propoſition on 
mere teſtimony, of which we have no ideas at all, we can only be ſaid 
to give a general implicit aſſænt to the truth of that propoſition, without 
any particular knowledge of, or explicit aſſent to the ſpecial truth con- 
tained in that propoſition: and this our implicit aſſent is of very little 
uſe, unleſs it be to teſtify our belief of the knowledge and veracity of 
him that informs us. | 

As our ideas of a propoſition are more or leſs clear and adequate, as 
well as juſt and proper, ſo we explicitly aſſent more or leſs to the parti- 
cular truth contained in that propoſition, And our aſſent hereby be. 
comes more or leſs uſeſul for the increaſe of our knowledge, or the 
direction of our practise. 

When divine teſtimony plainly propoſes to our faith ſuch a propoſiti- 

on whereof we have but obſure, doubtful and inadequate ideas, we are 
bound implicidy to believe the truth of it, expreſſed in thoſe terms, in 
order to ſhew our ſubmiſſion to God who revealed ic, as a God of per- 
fect knowledge and veracity : but it is our duty to uſe all proper methods 
to obtain a farther and explicit knowledge of the particular truth con- 
tained in the propoſition, if we would improve by it either in knowled ge 
or virtue. All neceſſary rules of grammar and criticiſm ſhould be em- 
ployed to find out the very ideas that belong to thoſe words, and 
which were deſigned by the divine ſpeaker or writer. Though we may 
believe the truth of a propoſition which we do not underſtand, yet we 


ſhould endeavour to underſtand every 2 which we believe to 
be true. 


W 
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; under what particular limitations. Turn theſe ideas about, in 
your mind, and take a view of them on all ſides, juſt as a ma - 
ſon would do to ſee whether two hewn ſtones exactty ſuit 
| each other in every part, and are fi to be Joined in erecting 
N a car ved or fluted pillar. 


Compare the whole ſubject with the 115 e in their 


ſeveral parts: Take heed in this matter that you neither add 

to, nor diminiſh the ideas contained in the ſubject or in the pre- 
dicate; for ſuch an inadvertence or miſtake will 1 you to 
great error in judgment. 5 


IV. Direct. Search for evidence of truth with a and 


honeſty, and be heartily ready to receive evidence, whether 
for the agreement or diſagreement of ideas. 


Search with diligence. Spare no labour in ſearching for 
the truth, in due proportion to the importance of the propoſi- 
tion. Read the beſt authors who have writ on that ſubject; 
conſult your wiſe and learned friends in converſation ; and be 


not unwilling to borrow hints toward your improvement from 


the meaneſt perſon, nor to receive any glimpſe of light from 


| the moſt unlearned. Diligence and humility is the way to 


thrive in the riches of the underſtanding, as well as in gold or 
ſilver. Search carefully for the "T of truth, and dig for 


_ wiſdom as for hid treaſure. 


Search with a ſteady honeſty of ſoul, and a ſincere imparti- 
ality to find the truth. Watch againſt every temptation that 
might bribe your judgment, or warp it aſide from truth. Do 


not indulge yourſelf to wiſh any unexamined propoſition were 


true or falſe. A wiſh often perverts the judgment, and tempts 
the mind-ſtrangely to believe upon flight evidence whatſoever 


ue wilh to be falſe. : 


V. Direct. Since the evidence of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of two ideas is the ground of our aſſent to any propoſi- 


ion. or the great criterion of truth; therefore we ſhould ſuſ- 


pend our judgment, and neither affirm nor deny till this evi- 


dence appear. | 
T his direction | is different from the 2 cond; * though hb 


. 
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evidence of the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas moſt | 
times depends on the clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of the ideas 
themſelves, yet it does not always ariſe thence. Teſtimony 
may be « ſufficient evidence of the agreement or diſagreement 
of two obſcure ideas, as we have ſeen juſt before in the excep- 
tion under the ſecond direction. Therefore, though we are 
not univerſally, and in all caſes, bound to ſuſpend our judgment 
till our ideas of the objects themſelves are clear and diſtinct, 
yet we muſt always ſuſpend our judgment, and with-hold our 
aſſent to, or denial of any propoſition, till ſome juſt evidence 
appear of its truth or falſhood. It is an impatience of doubt 
and ſuſpence, a raſhneſs and precipitance of judgment, and ha- 
ſtineſs to believe ſomething on the one ſide or the other, that 

plunges us into many errors. 

This direction to delay and ſuſpend our aſſent is more parti- 
cularly neceſſary to be obſerved when ſuch propoſitions offer 
themſelves to us as are ſupported by education, authority, cu- 
ſtom, inclination, intereſt, or other powerful prejudices; for 
our judgment is led away inſenſibly to believe all that they dic- 
tate; and where prejudices and dangers of error are multiplied, 
we ſhould ſet the ſtricter guard upon our aſſent. 

Yet remember the caution or limitation here which J gave 
under the firſt direction (viz.) that this is not to be too ſtrictly 
applied to matters of daily practice, either in human life or re- 
ligion; but when we conſider ourſelves as philoſophers, or 
ſearchers after truth, we ſhould always with-hold our aſſent 

where there is not juſt evidence: And as far and as faſt as we 
can in a due conſiſtence with our daily neceflary duties, we 
ſhould alſo reform and adjuſt all our principles and practices 
both in religion and the civil life by theſe rules, 

VI. Direct. We muſt judge of every propoſition by thoſe 
proper and peculiar mediums or means, whereby the evidence 

of it is to be obtained, whether it be ſenſe, conſciouſneſs, in- 
telligence, reaſon, or teſtimony. All our faculties and 


powers are to be employed in judging of ne proper ob- 
jecls. ä 
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If we judge of ſounds, colours, odours, ſapors, the ſmooth- 
neſs, roughneſs, ſoftneſs, or trick bodies, it muſt be 
done by the uſe of our ſenſes: but then we muſt take heed 
that our ſenſes are well diſpoſed, as ſhall be ſewn after 


wards, 
And fince our ln in their va 


ious exerciſes, are in 


ſome caſes liable to be deceived, and more eſpecially when by 
 - our eyes or ears we judge of the figure, quantity, diſtance, 


and poſition of objects that are afar off, we ought to call our 
reaſon in to the aſſiſtance of our ſenſes, and correct the errors 
of one ſenſe by the help of another. 

It is by the powers of ſenſe and reaſon joined together, that 
we muſt Judge philoſophically of the inward nature, the ſecret 
properties and powers, the cauſes and effects, the relations 
and proportions of a thouſand cor poreal objects which ſurround 


us on earth, or are placed at a diſtance in the heavens. If a 
man on the one hand confines himſelf only to ſenſible experi- 


ments, and does not exerciſe reaſon upon them, he may ſur- 


: priſe himſelf and others with ſtrange appearances, and learn 
to entertain the world with fights and ſhows, but will never 


become a philaſopher : and on the other hand, if a man im- 


priſon himſelf in his cloſet, and employ the moſt exquiſite | 
powers of reaſon to find out the nature of things in the cor- 


poreal world, without the uſe of his ſenſes, and the practice 
of experiments, he will frame to himſelf a ſcheme of chime- 
ras inſtead of true philoſophy. Henee came the invention of 


| ſubſtantial forms and qualities, of materia prima and priration, 


with all the inſignificant names uſed by the peripatetick wri- 
ters; and it was for want of more experiments that the 
great Deſcartes failed in ſeveral parts of his 5 wri⸗ 
tings. - 
in the abſtracted and ſpeculative parts of the 3 
which treat of quantity and number, the faculty of reaſon 
muſt be chiefly employed to perceive he relation of yarious 
quantities, and draw certain and uſeful concluſions; bur it 
wants the aſſiſtance of ſenſe alſo to bs with lines, 
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angles and figures. And in practical mathematicks our ſenſes 
have ſtill greater employment. 


If we would judge of the pure properties, and actions of the 
mind, of the nature of ſpirits, their various perceptions and 
powers, we muſt not enquire of our eyes and our ears, nor 
the images or ſhapes laid up in the brain, but we muſt have 
recourſe to our own conſciouſneſs of what poten within our | 


own mind. 5 a 


If we are to paſs a judgment upon any thing that relates to 
ſpirits in a ſtate of union with animal nature, and the mixt 
properties of ſenſation, fancy, appetite, paſſion, pleaſure and 
pain, which ariſe thence, we muſt conſult our own ſenſations, 
and the other powers which we find in ourſelves, conſidered 
as men or creatures made up of a mind and an animal; and by 
juſt reaſonings deduce proper conſequences, and i improve our 
knowledge in theſe ſubjects. 

Tf we have occaſion to judge concerning matters done in 
paſt ages, or in diſtant countries, and where we ourſelves can- 


not be preſent, the powers of ſenſe and reaſon (for the moſt 


part) are not ſufficient to inform us, and we muſt therefore 
have recourſe to the teſtimony of others: and this is either 
divine or human, . 

In matters of mere human prudence, we mal find the great- 
eſt advantage by making wiſe obſervations on our own conduct, 
and the conduct of others, and a ſur vey of the events attend- 


ing ſuch conduct. Experience in this caſe is equal to a natu- 


ral ſagacity, or rather ſuperior. A treaſure of obſervations 
and experiences collected by wiſe men, is of admirable ſervice 
here. And perhaps there is nothing in the world of this 
kind equal to the ſacred book of Prover bs, even if we look on 
it as a mere human writing. 

In queſtions of natural religion, we muſt exerciſe the facul - 
ty of reaſon which God has given us; and ſince he has been 
pleaſed to afford us his word, we ſhould confirm and improve, 
or correct our reaſonings on this ſubject by the divine affiſ- 
tance of the bible, 


8 


mere human teſtimony, or from impoſture. 
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In matters of revealed religion, that is, chriſtianity, juda- 
iſm, &c. which we could never have known by the light of 
nature, the word of God is our only foundation and. chief 
light; though here our reaſon muſt be uſed both to find out 
the true meaning of God in his word, and to derive juſt infer- 
ences from what God has written, as well as to judge of 
the credentials whereby divine teſtimony is * from 


As divine revelation can never contradict right reaſon, (for 
they are two great lights given us by our creator for our con- 
duct) ſo reaſon ought by no means to aſſume to itſelf a power 
to contradict divine revelation. 8 | 

Though revelation be not contrary to reaſon, yet there 


are four claſſes wherein matters of reyelation may be ſaid to 


riſe above, or go beyond our reaſon, 

1. When revelation aſſerts two things of which we have 
clear ideas, to be joined, whoſe connexion or agreement is 
not diſcoverable by reaſon; as when ſcripture informs us, 
that the dead ſhall riſe, that the earth ſhalj be burnt up, and 
the man Chriſt Jeſus ſhall return from heaven, none of theſe 
things could ever be found out or proved by reaſon. 

2. When revelation affirms any propoſition, while reaſon 
has no clear and diſtin& ideas of the ſubjeR, or of the predi- 
cate; as God created all things by Bl Chriſt: by the U- 
rim and Thummim God gave forth divine oracles. The 
predicate of each of theſe propoſitions is to us an obſcure idea, 


for we know not what was the peculiar agency of Jeſus 
Chriſt when Cod the father created the world by him; nor 


have we any clear and certain conception what the Urim and 
Thummim were, nor how God gave anſwers to his people b 
them, 

3. When revelation, in plain and 55 language, de- 
clares ſome doctrine which our reaſon at preſent knows not 
with evidence and certainty how or wh ſenſe to reconcile 
ſome of irs own principles; as, that the child Jeſus is the 
mighty God, Ifa, ix. 6, which propoſition carries a ſeeming 
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oppoſition to the unity and n, of the godhead, which 


are principles of reaſon. 


4. When two propoſitions or doctrines are plainly aſſerted 
by divine revelation, which our reaſon at preſent knows not 
how or in what ſenſe with evidence and certainty to recon- 
cile with one another; as, the Father is the only true God, 
John xvii. 3. and yet, Chriſt is over all, God bleſſed for ever, 
Rom. ix. 5. 

Now divine revelation having declared all theſe propoſitions, 
reaſon is bound to receive them, becaufe it cannot prove them 
to be utterly inconſiſtent or impoſſible, though the ideas of 

them may be obſcure, though we ourſelves ſee not the rational 
connexion of them, and though we know not certainly how to 
reconcile them. In theſe caſes reaſon muſt ſubmit to faith: 
that is, we are bound to believe what God aſſerts, and wait till 
he ſhall clear up that which ſeems dark and difficult, and till 
the myſteries of faith ſhall be farther explained to us, either in 
this world, or in the world to come *, and reaſon itſelf dictates 
this ſubmiſſion. 
VII. Direct. It is very ofcful to have ſome general prin- 
ciples of truth ſettled in the mind, whoſe evidence is great and 
obvious, that they may be always ready at hand to aſſiſt us in 
judging of the great variety of things which occur, Theſe 
may be called firſt notions, or fundamental principles; for 
though many of them are deduced from each other, yet moſt 
or all of them may be called principles when compared with a 
| thouſand other judgments which we form under the regulation 
and influence of theſe primary propoſitions. | 

Every art and ſcience, as well as the affairs of civil life and 
religion, have peculiar principles of this kind belonging to 
them. There are metaphyſical, phyſical, mathematical, poli- 
tical, oeconomical, medicinal, theological, moral, and pruden- 
tial 48 of judgment. It would be too tedious to give a 


* See ſomething more on \ this ſubje&, direct. II. preced. and . v. 
ſect. 6. | | | 
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| to hear what may be objected even again 
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ſpecimen of them all in this place, Thoſe which are of moſt 


{ univerſal] uſe to us both as men and as chriſtians, may be found 


in the followiog chapter among the rules of Jen about 
particular objects | 
| 


VIII. Direct. Let the degrees of your aſſent to every pro- 


poſition bear an exact proportion to the different degrees of evi- 


dence. Remember this is one of the greateſt principles of wiſ- 


dom that man can arrive at in this world, and the beſt human 


ſecurity againſt dangerous miſtakes in ſpeculation or practice. 
In the nature of things, of which our knowledge is made 


up, there js infinite variety in their degrees of evidence. And 


as God hath given our minds a power to ſuſpend their aſſent 
till the evidence be plain, ſo we have a power to receive things 
which are propoſed to us with a ſtronger or weaker belief, : 
in infinite variety of degrees proportionable to their evidence, 
] believe, that the planets are inhabited, and I believe that the 
earth rolls among them yearly round the fun; but I do not 
believe both theſe propoſitions with an equal frainek cf aſſent, 
becauſe the arguments for the latter are drawn from mathe- 
matical obſervations; but the arguments for the former are 
but probable conjectures and moral reaſonings. Yet neither 
do I believe either of theſe propoſitions ſo firmly, as 1 do that 
the earth is about twenty-four thouſand miles round, becauſe - 
the mathematical proof of this is much, eaſier, plainer and 
ſtronger. And yet farther, when I fay that the earth was 
created by the power of God, I have ſtill a more infallible aſ- 
ſurance of this than of all the reſt, becauſ, reaſon and * 
ture join to aſſure me of it. 

IX. Direct. Keep your mind W toreceivetruth, 


and never ſer limits to your improvements. Be always ready 
(1 your favourite o- 


pinions, and thoſe which have had longeſt poſſeſſion of your 
aſſent. And if there ſhould be any new and uncontroulable 
evidence brought againſt theſe old or beloyed ſentiments, do 


not wink your eyes faſt againſt the ane part with any 
hen you orercome 


thing for the ſake of truth: Remember wi 
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2D error, you gain truth; the victory is on your fide, and the 
advantage is all your own. 

I confeſs thoſe grand principles of belief and practice which 
oliverſally influence our conduct both with regard to this life 
and the lite to come, ſhould be ſuppoſed to be well ſettled in 
the firſt years of our ſtudies, ſuch as, the exiſtence and pro- 


vidence of God, the truth of chriſtianity, the authority of 


ſcripture, the general rules of morality, &, We ſhould a- 
void a light fluttering genius, ever ready to change our foun- 
datione, and to be carried about with every kind of doctrine. 


To guard againſt which inconvenience, we ſhould labour 


with earneſt diligence and fer vent prayer, that our moſt fun- 


damental and important points of belief and practice may be 


eſlabliſhed upon juſt grounds of reaſon and ſcripture when we 
come to years of diſcretion, and fit to judge for ourſelves in 
fuch important points. Yet fince it is poſſible that the folly 


or prejudices of younger years may have eſtabliſhed perfons 


in fome miſtaken ſentiments, even in very important matters, 


ve ſhould always hold ourſelves ready to receive any new ad- 


vantage toward the direction or improvement even of our eſ- 
tabliſhed principles, as wall as opinions of leſſer moment, 
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Special Rules to direct us in 2 judo; ing of „ Objedts, 


1 T would be endleſs to run through all thoſe particular ob- 
jects concerning which we have octaſion to paſs a judg- 


ment at one time ot another. Things of the moſt frequent 


occurrence, of the wideſt extent, ns of the greateſt impor- 
tance, are the objects and exerciſes of ſenſe, of reaſon and 
ſpeculation, the matters of morality, religion, and prudence, 
of human and divine teſtimony, together with the eſſays of 


teaſoning upon things paſt and future. Special rules relating 
to all theſe will be the ſubject of the e following ſections. 


3 
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G Pri inc 10. and 1751 of Judgment —_— the Objects of 


Senſe. 


HOUGH our ſenſes are ſometimes liable to be deceiv- 
ed, yet when they are rightly diſpoſed, and fitly exerciſ- 
ed about their proper objects, with the juſt aſſiſtance of rea- 


ſon, they give us ſufficient evidence of truth. 


This may be proved from an argument drawn from the 


wiſdom, goodneſs, and faithfulneſs of God our creator, It- 


was he gave us our ſenſes, and he would not make us of ſuch 


a a conſtitution as to be liable to perpetual deception and una- 


voidable error in uſing theſe faculties of ſenſe in the belt 
manner we are capable of, about theſe very things which are 
the proper objects of them. 

This may be proved alſo by the ill conſequences that 
would follow from the ſappoſition of the contrary. If we 
could have no certainty of the dictates of our ſenſes, we could 
never be ſure of any of the common affairs and occurrences 
of life. Men could not tranſa& any of their civil or moral 
concerns with any certainty or juſtice; nor indeed could we 
eat or drink, walk or move with "0 Our ſenſes direct 
us in all theſe. . 

Agein, the matters of religion depend in ſome meaſure upon 
the certainty of the dictates of ſenſe; for faith comes by hear- 
ing; and it is to our ſenſes that God appeals in working mi- 

racles to prove his own revelation, Now, if when our eyes 
and cars, and other organs of ſenſe are rightly diſpoſed and 
exerciſed about their proper objects, they were always liable 
fo be deceived, there could be no knowledge of the goſpel, no 
proof of divine revelation by viſions, voices or miracles. 

Our ſenſes will diſcover things near us and round about 
us, which are neceſſary for our preſent ſtate, with ſufficient 


* 
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exactneſs, and things diſtant alſo, as far as they relate to our 
neceſſary uſe of them. 

Nor is there need of any more accurate rules for the, uſe 
of our ſenſes in the judgment of all the common affairs of 
| life, or even of miraculous and divine operations, than the 
vulgar part of mankind are ſufficiently acquaiated with by na- 
ture, and by their own daily obſervations. 

But if we would expreſs theſe rules in a more exact manner, 
how to judge by the dictates of our tenſes, they ſhould be re- 
_ Prefented thus: 

I. We muſt take care that the organs of onr ſenſe be 
_ rightly diſpoſed, and not under the power of any diſtemper 
or conſiderable decay; as for inſtance, that our eyes are not 
tinctured with the jundice, when we would judge of colours, 
| Teſt we pronounce them all yellow: that our hands are not 
burning in a fever, or benumbed with froſt or the palſy, when 
we would judge of the heat or coldneſs of any object; 

that our palate be not vitiated by any diſeaſe, or by ſome o- 
ther improper taſte, when we would judge of the true taſte 
of any ſolid or liquid. This direQion relates to all our ſen- 
ſes; but the following rules chiefly refer to our fight. _ 

2. We muſt obſerve whether the object be at a proper diſ- 
tance, for if it be too near or too far off, our eyes will not 


_ ſufficiently diſtinguiſh many things which are properly the ob- 


jects of ſight; and therefore (if poſſible) we muſt make near- 
er aproaches to the object, or remove farther from it, till we 

have obrained that due diſtance which gives us the cleareſt 
perception. 

3. We muſt not employ our Gobe to take a full ſurvey at at 
once of objects that are too large for it, but we muſt view 
them by parts, and then judge of the whole: Nor muſt our 
ſenſes judge of objects too ſmall; for ſome things which ap- 

_ pear through glaſſes to be really and diſtinctly exiſtent, are 
either utterly igviſible, or greatly confuſed, when we would | 
judge of them by the naked eye. 

4. We muſt place ourſelves i in ſuch a poſition toward the 
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object, or place the object in ſuch a poſition toward our eye, 
as may give us the cleareſt repreſentation of it; for a diffe- 
rent poſition greatly alters the appearance of the ſhape of bo- 
diee. And for this reaſon we ſbould change the polition 
both of the eye and the object in ſome caſes, that by viewing 
the object in ſeveral appearances, we may paſs a more com- 
plete and certain judgment concerning it. 

5. We muſt confider what the medium is by whith objects 
are repreſented to our ſenſes; whether it be thinner or thick- 
er; whether it be air, or vapour, or water, or glaſe, &c. whe- 
ther it be duly enlightened or duſky; whether it reflect or re- 
frat, or only tranſmic the appearance of the object; and 
whether it be tinctured with any particular ens whether 
it be moving or at reſt. 

6. We muſt ſometimes uſe other belgs to aſſiſt our ſenſes; 
and if we make uſe of glaſſes, we muſt make all juſt allowan- 
ces for the thickneſs or thinneſs of them, for the clearneſs or 
dulneſs, for the ſmoothneſs or roughneſs, for the plainneſs, 
the convexity or- concavity of them, and for the diſtance ar 
which theſe glaſſes are placed from the eye, or from the ob- 
je, (or from one another, if there be two or more glaſles 
_ uſed) and all this according to the rules of art. The ſame 
ſort of caution ſhould be uſed alſo in mediums which aſſiſt 
the hearing, ſuch as ſpeaking-trumpets, hearing-trumpets, &c. 

7. If the object may be propoſed to more ſenſes than one, 
let us call in the aſſiſtance of ſome other ſetiles to examine 
it, and this will increaſe the evidence of what one ſenſe dic- 
tare. Ex. gr. Our ear may aſſiſt our eye in judging of 
the diſtance of bodies, which are both viſible and ſonorous, 
as an exploded cannon, or a cload charged with thunder. 
Our feeling may aſſiſt our fight in judging of the kind, the 
ſhape, ſituation, or diſtance of bodies that are nearer at 
hand, as whether a garment be ſilk or ſtuff, &c. So if J 
both ſee, hear, and embrace wy triend, 1 am fure he is pre- 
ſent. 2 TL: 

L. We ſhould allo make ſeveral trials, at ſome diſtan; 
64 „ 
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times, and in different circumſtances, comparing former expe- 


riments with later, and our own obfervations with thoſe of o- 


ther perſons. | 


It is by ſuch ebe as theſe that modern philoſophy has 
been ſo 1 improved wy the uſe of ſenſible experiments. 
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SECT. 11. 


| Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of Reaſon a and 


Speculation, 


T is by reaſon we judge both in matters of ſpeculaticn and 
practice; there are peculiar rules which relate to things 
practical, whether they be matters of religion, morality, or 
prudence, yet many things in this ſection may be applied to 


practical inquiries and matters of faith, though it chiefly re- 
| Jates to knowledge or ſpeculations of reaſon. 


I. Whatſoever-clear ideas we can join together without in- 
conſiſtency, and to be counted poſhble, becauſe umighty pow- 
er can make whatſoever we can conceive. . 

2. From the mere poſlibility of a thitg we cannot infer 


its actual exiſtence; nor from the non-exiſtence of it can we 


infer its impoſſibility. 
Note, The idea of God ſeems to him an exemption from 
this general rule; for if he be poſſible, he certainly exiiis, be. 


_ cauſe the very idea inciudes eternity, and he cannot begin to 


be: it he exiſt not, be is impoſſible, for the very ſame reaſon. 
3. Whatfoever is evidently contained in the idea of any 


_ thing, may be affirmed. of that thing, wich certainty, Rea- 
ſon is contained in the idea of a man; and exiſtence is con- 


tained in the idea of God; and therefore we may affirm God 
exiſts, and man is reaſonable. | 
4. It is impoſſible that the ſame thing ſhould be. and not 


be at the lame. dme, and in the ſaine reſpett. Thence it fol- 
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lows, that two contradictory ideas cannot be joined in the 
ſame part of the ſame. fubjeR, at the ſame time, and in the ſame 
reſpects: or, that two contradiftory ER can never 


be both true. 
F. The more we converſe with _ ſubject in its various 


properties, the better knowledge of it we are likely to attain; 

and by frequent and repeated inquiries and experiments, rea. 
ſonings and converſations abour it, we contirm our true 
Judgments of that thing, and correct our former miſtakes, 

6. Yet after our utmoſt inquiries, we can never be aſſur- 
ed by reaſon, that we know all the powers and Properties 
of any finite being. 

7. If finite beings are not adequately known by us, much 
| Teſs the things which are infinite: for it is of the nature of a 
finite mind not to be able to comprehend what is infinite. 

8. We may judge and argue very juſtly and certainly con - 
cerning infinites, in ſome parts of them, or fo far as out ideas 
reach, though the infinity of them hath ſomething incompre- 
henſible in it. And this is built on t general ro fol- 
lowing, viz. 

9. Whatſoe ver is ſufficiently clear andevident ought not to be 
denied, though there are other things belonging to the ſame 
ſubject, which cannot be comprehended. I may affirm many 
things with certainty concerning human ſouls, their union with 
bodies, concerning the diviſibility of matter, and the attributes 
of God, AA many . relating to them are darkneſs 


to us. BY 
10. If any opinion propoſed has either no arguments, ar 


equal arguments tor and againſt it, we muſt remain in perfect 

ſuſpence about it, till cbt eridence appear on one fide. 
11. Where preſent neceſſity of action does not conſtrain 
us to determine, we ſhould not immediately yield up our aſſent 
to mere probable arguments, without a due referve, if we have 
any reaſonable hope of obtaining greater light and evidence 
on one (ide or the other: for when the balance of the judg- 
ment once reſigns its equilibrium or neutrality to à mere pro- 
AS TT Es 
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bable argument, it is too ready to ſettle itſelf. on that fide, ſo 


that the mind will not eaſily change that judgment, though 
bright and ſtrong evidence appear afcerwards on the other 
ide. 


12. Of two opinions, if one has unanſwerable Ae 
attending it, we muſt not reject it immediately, till we ex- 
amine whether the contrary opinion has not difficulties as uu- 
auſwerable. | | 

13. If each opinion has Objections aoaialt it, which we 
cannot anſwer, or reconcile, we ſhould rather embrace that 
which has-the leaſt difficulties in ir, and which has the beſt at- 
guments to ſupport it: and let our ene bear proportion to 


the ſuperior evidence. 
14. If any doctrine hath very 1 and ſufficient light | 


and evidence to command our aſſent, we ſhould not reject it 
becauſe there is an objection or two againſt it, which we are 
not able to anſwer; for upon this foot a common Chriſtian 
would be baffled out- of every article of bis faith, and mult re- 


nounce even the dictates of his reaſon and his ſenſes; and the 


moſt learned man perhaps would hold but very few of them 


-faſt; for ſome objections which attend the ſacred doctrine of 
the eternity and the omnipreſence of God, and the philoſo- 


phical doctrines of light, atoms, ſpace, motion, &c. are F 
ſolvable to this day. 

15. Where two extremes are propoſed, either i in matters 
of ſpeculation or practice, and neither of them has certain and 
convincing evidence, it is generally the ſafeſt to take the mid- 


dle way. Moderation is more likely to come near the truth 


than doubtſul extremes. This is an excellent rule to judge 
of the characters and valve of the greateſt part of perſons and 
things; for nature ſeldom deals in ſuperlative, It is a good 
rule alſo by which to form our judgment in many ſpeculative 
controverſies; a reconciling medium in ſuch cafes does often 


| beſt ſecure truth as well as peace. 


16. When two different propoſitions have each a very 


© ftropg and cogent evidence, and do not plainly appear incon- 
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ſiſtent, we may believe both of them, though we cannot at pre- 


ſent ſee the way to reconcile them. Reaſon, as well as our 


_ own conſciouſneſs, aſſures us, that the will of man is free, and 


that multitudes of human actions are in that reſpect contin- 


gent; and yet reaſon and ſcripture aſſure us, that God fore- 


knows them all, and this implies a certain fatality, Now 
though learned men have not to this day hit on any ſo 
clear and happy method as is deſired to reconcile theſe pro. 
poſitions; yet ſince we do not ſee a plain inconſiſtency in 
them, we juſtly believe them both, becauſe their evidence is 
great. 122 | 
17. Let us not 1 too ſudden! y determine in gik 
cult matters, that two things are utterly inconſiſtent: for 
there are many propoſitions which may appear inconſiſlent at 
firſt, and yet afterwards we find their conſiſtency, and the 
way of reconciling them may be made plain and eaſy: as 
alſo, there are other propoſitions which may appear conſiſtent 


at firſt, but after due examination we find their inconſiſtency. 


18. For the ſame reaſon we ſhould not call thoſe difficul- 
ties utterly inſolvable, or thoſe objections unanſwerable, 
which we are not preſently able to IT time and diligence 


may give farther light, 


19. In ſhort, if we will ſecure ourſelves from error, we 
ſhould not be too frequent or haſty in aſſerting the certain 
conſiſlency or inconſiſtency, the abſolute univerſality, neceſſi- 
ty. or impoſſibility of things, where there is not the brighteſt 
evidence. He is but a young and raw philoſopher, who, 
v hen he ſees two particular ideas evidently agree, immediate- 
ly aſſerts them to agree univerſally, to agree neceſſarily, end 
that ic is impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe: or when he ſees 


. evidently that two particular ideas happen to diſagree, he 


preſently aſſerts their conſtant and natural inconſiſtency, their 
utter impeſſibility of agreement, and calls every thing con- 
trary to his opinion abſurdity and nonſenſe. A true philoſo- 
pher will aflirm or deny with! much _ or modeſty, un- 
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leſs he has thoroughly examined, and found the evidence of 
every part of his aſſertion exceeding plain, 7 

20. Let us have a care of building our aſſurance of any im- 
portant point of doctrine upon one ſingle argument, if there 
are more to be obtained. We ſhould not ſlight and reject all 
other arguments which ſupport the ſame doctrine, leſt if our 
favourite argument thould be refuted, and fail us, we ſhould 
be tempted to abandon that important principle of truth. I 
think this was a very culpable practice in Deſcartes, aad ſome 
of his followers, who, when he had found out the argument for 
the exiſtence of God, derived from the idea of a molt perfect 
and ſelf- exiſtent being, be ſeemed to deſpiſe and abandon all 
other arguments againſt atheiſm. 

21. If we happen to have our chief arguments for any opi- 
nion refuted, we ſhould not immediately give up the opinion 
itſelf; for perhaps i it may be a truth ſtill, and we may find it 
to be jultly ſupported by other arguments, which we might 
once think weaker, or perhaps by new arguments which we 
knew not before. 

22. We ought to eſteem that to be ſufficient evidence of a 
propoſition, where both the kind and the force of the argu- 
ments or proofs are as great as the nature of the thing admits, 
and as the neceſſity or exigence of the caſe requires, So if 
we bave a credible and certain teſtimony that Chriſt roſe from 
the dead, it is enough; we are not to expect eee or 
ocular demoltration for it, at lea(t in our day. 

23. Though we ſhould ſeek what proofs may be attained 
of any propoſition, and we ſhould receive any number of ar- 

guments which are juſt and evident for the confirmation of 

the ſame truth; yet we muſt not judge of the truth of any 
propoſition by the number of arguments which are brought 
to ſupport it, but by the ſtrength and weight of them: a build- 
ing will ſtand firmer and longer on four large pillars of mar- 
ble, than on ten of ſand, or earth, or timber. 

24. Yet where certain evidence is not to be found or ex- 
pected, a conſiderable number of probable arguments carry 


1 
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| great weight with them, even in matters of ſpeculation, 


That is a probable -hypotheſis in philoſophy or in theology, 
which goes fartheſt rowards the Mes of many difficult 
queſtions ariſing on any ſubject. | 
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P rinciples and Rules of Jude in alles of Merality 
and Religion. 


E RE it may be proper, in the firſt place, to mention 

a few definitions of words ot terms. 
| By matters of morality and religion 1. mean thoſe things 
which relate to our duty to God, ourſi 2222 or our fellow 
creatures, 

Moral good, or virtue, or holineſs, i is an action or temper 
conformable to the rule of our duty. Moral evil, or vice, 
or fin, is an action or temper unconformable to the rule of 
our duty, or a neglect to ſulfil it. 

Note, The words vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of 
our actions to men and this world: fin and holineſs rather im- 
ply their relation to God and the other world, 

Natural good i is that which gives us pleaſure or ſarisfection. 


Natural evil is that which gives us pain or grief. 


Happineſs conſiſts in the attainment of the higheſt and moſt 


laſting natural good. Miſery conſiſts in ſuffering the higheſt 


and moſt laſting natural evil; that is, in ſhort, heaven or hell. 
Though this be a juſt account of per ſect happineſs and per- 
ſe miſery, yet whatſoever pain overbalances pleaſure, there 
is a degree of miſery; and whereſocye pleature orerbalances 
pain, there is a depree of happineſs. 
I proceed now to lay down ſome priccip! cs and rules of 
judgment in matters of morality and religion. | 
The will of cur Maker, whett i diſcovered by reaſon 


| 
1 
| 
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or revelation, carries the higheſt authority with it, and is 
therefore the higheſt rule of duty to intelligent creatures; a 
conformity or non-conformity to it deter mines their actions 
to be morally good or evil. | 

2. Whatſoever is really an 8 duty towards our. 
ſelves, or towards our fellow-creatures, is more remotely a du» 
ty to God; and therefore in the practice of it we ſhould have 
an eye to the will of God as our rule, and to his glory as our 
end. | | 
3. Our wife and gracious Creator has clolely united our 

duty and our happinels together; and has connected ſin, or 

vice, and puniſhmenr; that is, he has ordained that the high- 
ft natural good and evil ſhould have a cloſe conneftion with 
mora] good and eyil, and that both in the nature of things, 
and by his own poſitive appointment. 

4. Conſcience ſhould ſeek all due information in orjler to 
determine what is duty, and what is lin, becauſe happineſs and 
miſery depend upon it, | 

5. Qa this account our inclination to preſent temporal 
good, and our averſion to preſent temporal evil, muſt be wiſe- 
ly overbalanced by the conſideratjon of future and eternal 
good or evil, that is, happineſs or miſery, Aud for this rea- 
fon we ſhould not omit a duty, or commit a ln to gain any 
temporal] good, or to avoid any temporal evil, | 

6. Though our natural reaſon in a [tate of innocence might 
be ſufficient to find out thoſe duties which were neceſſary tor 
-an innocent creature, in order to abide in the tavour of his 
Maker, yet in a fallen ſlate our natural reaſon is by no means 
ſufficient to find out all that is WO to reſtore a ſinful 
creature to the divine favour. | 

7. Therefore God has condeſcended in various ; ages. of 
mankind to reveal to ſinful men what he requires of them in 
order to their reſtoration, and has appointed in his word 
ſome peculiar matters of faith and practice, in order to their 
ſalvation. This is called revealed religion, as the things 


I. 


is 


; 
| 
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knowable concerning Gad, and our duty by the light of na- 
ture are called natural religion, 

- 8, There are alſo many parts of morality, and natural a | 
gion, or many natural duties relating to God, to ourſelves, and 
to our neighbours, which would be exceeding difficult and 
tedious for the bulk ot mankind to find out and determine by 
natural reaſon; therefore it has pleaſed God, in this facred 
book of divine revelation, to expreſs the moſt neceflary duties 
of this kind in a very plain and eaſy manner, and made them 
intelligible to ſouls of the loweſt capacity; or they * be 
very eaſily derived thence by the uſe of reaſon. 

9. As there are ſome duties much more neceſſary and 
more important than others are, ſo every duty requires our 
application to underſtand and practiſe 1 it in Proportion to its 
neceſlity and importance. | | 

10. Where two duties ſeem to ſtand 10 oppoſition to ndr 
other, and we cannot practiſe both, the leſs muſt give way to 
the greater, and the omiſſion of the leſs is not ſinful. So ce- 


| tcl bias: give way to moral: God My have. _— and 


not ſacrifice. - 
11. In duties of natural ecligion, we may judge of the dif- 
ferent degrees of their neceſſity and importance by reaſon, 
according to their greater or more apparent tendency to the 
honour of God, and the good of men: but in matters of re- 
vealed religion, it is only divine revelation can certainly in- 
form us what is moſt neceſſary and moſt important; yet we 
may be aſſiſted alſo in that ſearch by the exerciſes of reaſon. 
12. Ia actions wherein there may be ſome ſcruple abont 
the duty or lawfulneſs of them, we ſhould chuſe always the ſaf- 
eſt ſide, and abſtain as far as we can from the practice of 8 | 
whoſe lawfulneſs we ſuſpect. | 
13. Points of the greateſt importance in human life, or in 

religion, are generally the moſt evident, both in the nature of 
things, and in the word of God; and where points of faith or 
practice are exceeding difficult to find out, they cannot be ex- 
ceeding important, This propoſition may be proved by the 
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goodneſs and faithfulneſs of God, as well as by experience and 
obſervation, 

14. In ſome of the outward practices and forms of Ne 
as well as human affairs, there is frequently a preſent neceſſity 
of ſpeedy action one way or other: in ſuch a caſe, having ſur- 
veyed arguments on both ſides, as far as our time and circum- 
ſtances admit, we muſt guide our practice by thoſe reaſons 
which appear moſt probable, and ſeem at that time to over- 
balance the reſt; yet always reſerving room to admit farther 
| light and evidence, when ſuch occurrences return again, It 
is a preponderation of circumſtantial arguments that muſt * 
tet mine our actions in a thouſand occurrences. 

15. We may alſo determine upon the probable arguments 
where the matter is of ſmall conſequence, and would not an- 

ſwer the trouble of ſeeking after certainty, Life and time 
are more precious than to have a large ſhare of them laid out 
iu ſcrupulous inquiries, whether ſmoaking tobacco, or Wears 
ing a periwig be lawful or no. 

16. Inaffairs of greater importance, and which may have a 
long, laſting, and extenſive influence on our future conduct 
or happineſs, we ſhould not take up with probabilities, if cer- 
tainty may be attained. Where there is any doubt on the 
mind, in ſuch caſes we ſhould call in the aſſiſtance of all man- 
ner of circumſtances, reaſons, motives, conſequences on all 
ſides: we muſt wait longer, and with earneſt requeſt ſeek 
human and divine advice before we fully determine our judg- 
ment and our practice, according to the Roman ſentence, 
Quod ſtatuendum eſt ſemel, deliberandum eſt diu. We ſhould 
be long in conſidering what we muſt determine once for all. 
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Principe and Rules Judgment in 


Prudence. | 


Matters of buman 


B E great ackgn of prudence, as * from morality 
and religion, is to determine and manage every affair 
with decency, and to the beſt e 
'This is decent, which is agreeable to our ſtate, cnt or 
circumſtances, whether it be in behaviour, diſcourſe, or action. 
That is ad vantageous, which attains the molt and beſt pur- 
poſes, and avoids the moſt and greateſt inconveniencies. 
As there is infinite variety in the circumſtances of perſons, 
things, actions, times and places, ſo we muſt be furniſhed with 
ſuch general rules as are accommodable to all this variety by 
a wiſe judgment and diſcretion: for what is an act of con- 
ſummate prudence in ſome times, places and circumſtances, 
would be conſummate folly in others. Now theſe rules 
may be ranged in the following manner. | 
1. Our regard to perſons or things ſhould be governed by 
the degrees of concernment we have with them, the relation 
we have to them, or the expectation we have from them. Theſe 
ſhould be the meaſures by which we ſhould proportion our 
diligence and application in any thing that relates to them. 


2. We ſhould always conſider whether the thing we pur- 


ſue be attainable; whether it be worthy our purſuit; whe- 
ther it be worthy the degree of purſuit; whether it be 
worthy of the means uſed in order to attain it. This rule is 
neceſſary both in matters of knowledge and matters of practice. 

3. When the advantages and diſadyantages, conveniencies 


and inconveniencies of any action are balanced together, we 


muſt finally determine on that ſide which has the ſuperior 
weight; and the ſooner in things which are necellarily 
and ſpeedily to be done or determined, | 


2 
| 
| 
| 
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4. If advantages and diſadvantages in their own nature are 
equal, then thoſe which are moſt certain or likely, as to 


the event, ſhould turn the ſcale of our — and de- 


termine our practice. 
5. Where the improbabilities of ſucceſs or advantage are 


greater than the probabilities, it is not prudence to act or 
venture. It is proper to enquire whether this be not the caſe 
in almoſt all lotteries; for they that hold ſtakes will certainly 
ſecure part to thables, and only the remainder being di- 
vided into prizes muſt render the improbability of gain to 
each adventurer greater than the probability, 

6. We ſhould not deſpiſe or neglect any real advantage, and 
abandon the pur ſuit of it, though we cannot. attain all the 
advantages that we deſire, This would be to act like chil- 
dren, who are fond of ſomething which ſtrikes their fancy 
moſt, and ſullen and regardleſs of every thing elſe, if they 


are not humoured in that fancy. 


7. Though a general knowledge of 8 be aſefol i in 
ſcience and in human life, yet we ſhould content ourſelves 
with a more ſuperficial knowledge of thoſe things which 
have the leaſt relation to our chief end and deſign, 

8. This rule holds good alſo in matters of buſineſs and 


practice, as well as in matters of knowledge; and therefore 


we ſhould not graſp at every thing, leſt in the end we attain 


nothing. Perſons that either by an inconſtancy of temper, 
or by a vain ambition, will purſue every ſort of art and ſei- 


ence, ſtudy and buſineſs, ſeldom grow excellent in any one 


of them: and projectors who form twenty ſchemes, ſeldom 


uſe ſufficient application to finiſh one of them, or make it 


turn to good account, 
9. Take beed of delaying and killing amongſt the means 


inſtead of reaching at the end. Take heed of wailing a 


life in mere ſpeculative ſtudies, which is called to action and 


employment: dwell not too long in philoſophical, mathemati- 
cal, or grammatical parts of learning, when your chief deſign 


is law, — or divinity. Do not ſpend the day in garher⸗ 


of the world, but believes that there is ſoch a city as Paris 


: j 
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ing flowers by the way lide, leſt night come upon you betore - 
youarrive at your journey's end, and then you will not reach it. 

10. When the caſe and circumſtances of wiſe and good 
men reſemble our caſe and circamſtances, we may borrow a 


great deal of inſtruction towards our prudent conduct from 


their example, as well as in all caſes we may learn much 
from their converſation and ad vice. | 

11. After all other rules remember this, that mere * 5 
lian in matters of human prudence can never be a perfect 
director without experience and obſervation, We may be 
content therefore in our younger years to commit ſome una- 
yoidable miſtakes in point of prudence, and we ſhall ſee mit- 
takes enough in the conduct of others, both which ought 10 


be treaſured up among our uſeful obſervations, in order to 


teach us better judgment for time to come. Sometimes the 
miſtakes, imprudences and follies, which ourſelves or others 
have been guilty of, give us brighter and more effectual 
leſſons of prudence, _—_ the wiſeſt "oy and ws od 

elt examples could ever have done. | | 
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HE . of human tellimony is dot ſo proper to 
lead us into the knowledge of the eſſence and inward 
nature of things, as to acquaint us with the exiſtence of things, 
and to inform us of matters of fact both paſt and preſent- - 
And though there be a great deal of fallibility in the teſti- 
mony of men, yet there are ſome things we may be almoſt as 


certain of, as that the ſan ſhines, or - that five twenties make 


an hundred, Who is there at London that knows any thing 
P 


| 
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in France; that the pope dwells at Rome; that Julius Cæſar 
was an emperor; or that Luther had a great hand | in the re- 


ſor mation? 


If ve obſer ve the following rules, we may arrive at ſuch a 


certainty i in many things of human teſtimony, as that it is mo- 


rally impoſſible we ſhould be deceived, i, e. we may obtain a 
1 5 certainty. | 
Let us conſider whether the thing reported be in it- 


felt poſhb! e; if not, it can never be credible, whoſoever re- 


lates it. 
2. Conſider farther whether it be probable. whether there 


are any concurring circumſtances to prove it, beſides the mere 


teſtimony of the perſon that relates it. I confeſs, if theſe 
laſt conditions are wanting, the thing may be true, but then it 
1 to have the ſtronger teſtimony to ſupport it. 

. Conſider whether the perſon who relates it be capable 
of en the truth; whether he be a ſkilful judge in ſuch 
matters, if it be a buſineſs of art, and a nice appearance in na- 
ture, or ſome curions experiment in philoſophy. Burt if it be 
a mere occurrence in life, a plain, ſenſible matter of fact, it is 
enough to enquire whether be who relates it were an eye or 
car-witneſs, or whether he himſelf had it only by hear-ſay, 
or can trace it up to the original. 

4. Conſider whether the narrator be honeſt and faithful, 


as well as ſkilful: whether he hath no biaſs upon his mind, 


no peculiar gain or profit by believing or reporting it, no in- 
tereſt or principle which might warp his own belief aſide from 
truth, or which might tempt him to prevaricate, to ſpeak 
falſely, or to give a repreſentation a little different from the 
naked truth of things. In ſhort, whether there be ao occa- 


ſion of ſuſpicion concerning his report. 


5. Conſider whether ſeveral perſons agree together in the 
report of this matter; and if ſo, then whether theſe perſons 


who joined together in their teſtimony might not be ſuppoſed 


to combine together in a falſhood. Whether they are per- 


ſons of ſufficient fill, Our and credit, It might be alfo 


not very well atteſted by poſitive proof, 


ET, 
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enquired, whether they are of different nations, ſecte, parties, 
opinions, or intereſts. For the more te they are in all 
theſe, the more likely is their report to be true, if they a- 
gree together in their account, or the ſame thing; and eſpe · 
cially if they perſiſt in it without wavering. 
6. Conſider farther, whether the report were capable of 
being eaſily refuted at firſt if it had not om true; if ſo, this 


confirms the teſtimony. 


7. Enquire yet again, whether there has been a conſtant, 
uniform tradition and belief of this matter from the very firit 
age or time when the thing was tranſacted, without any rea- 
ſonable doubts or contradictions. Or, e 

8. If any part of it hath been doubted by any conſiderable 


perſons, whether it has been ſearched out and afterwards 


confirmed, by having all the ſcruples and doubts removed. In 
either of thele caſes the teſtimony re more firm and cre- | 


dible. 


9. Enquire on the other hand, n there are any con- 
ſiderable objections remaining againſt the belief of that pro- 
poſition ſo atteſted. Whether there be any thing very im- 


probable in the thing itſelf. Whether any concurrent cir- 


cumſtances ſeem to oppoſe it. Whether any perſon or perſons 
give a poſitive and plain teſtimony againſt it. Whether they 
are equally ſkilful, and equally faithful as thoſe who aſſert it. 
Whether there be as many or more in number; and whe- 
ther they might have any ſecret biaſs or en on them to 
contradict it. . 

10. Sometimes the entire ſilence of a thing may have ſome- 
thing of weight towards the deciſion of a doubtful point of 
hiſtory, or a matter of human faith, viz, where the fact is pre- 
tended to be public, if the perſons who are ſilent about it were 
{kilful to obſerve, and could not but know ſuch an occurrence; 


if they were engaged by principle or ty intereſt to have de- 


clared it: if they had fair opportunity to ſpeak of it: and 
theſe things may tend to make the matter ſuſpicious, if it be 
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11. Remember chat in ſome reports there are more marks 
of falſhood than of truth, and in others there are more marks 
of truth than falſhood. By a compariſon of all theſe things 
togetber, and putting every argument on one ſide and the o- 
ther into the balance, we muſt form as good a judgment as 
we can which ſide preponderates; and give a ſtrong or fee- 


ble aſſent or diſſent, or withhold our judgment entirely, ac- 


cording to greater or leſſer evidence, according to more 285 
or dubious marks of truth or falſhood, 
12. Obſerve, that in matters of human teſtimony there is 


oſtentimes a great mixture of truth and falſhood in the re- 


port itfelf: ſome parts of the ſtory may be perfectly true, 
and ſome utterly falſe; and ſome may have ſuch a blended con- 
fuſion of circumſtances which are a little warpt aſide from 
the truth, and miſrepreſented, that there is need of good ſkill 
and accuracy to form a judgment concerning them, and de- 
| « woot which part is true, and which is falſe. The whole 
report'is not to be believed, becauſe ſome parts are indubita- 
bly true, nor the whole to be . becauſe ſome parts 
are as evident falſhoods. 

We may draw two remarkable obſervations from this 


ſection. 


Obſer v. I. How certain is the truth of . Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and particularly of the reſurrection of Chriſt, which is 


a matter of fact on which chriſtianity is built} We have al- 


moſt all the concurrent evidences that can be derived from hu- 
man teſtiwony, Joining to confirm this glorious truth. The 


fact is not impoſſible; concurrent circumſtances caſt a fa- 


vourable aſpect on it; it was foretold by one who wrought 
miracles, and therefore not unlikely, nor unexpected: the a- 


poſt les and firſt diſciples were eye and ear · witneſſes, for they 
converſed with their riſen Lord; they were the mot plain, 


honeſt men in themſelves; the temptations of worldly inter- 
eſts did rather diſcourage their belief and report of it: they 


all agreed in this matter, though they were men of different 


9 Phariſees and fiſkermen, and publicans, men of 


en 
a 


| 
| 
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Judæa and Galilee, and perhaps Heathens, who were early 


converted; the thing might eaſily have been diſproved, if it. 
were falſe; it hath been conveyed by conſtant tradition and 


Vriting down to our times; thoſe who at firſt doubted were 


afterwards convinced by certain proofs; nor have any pre- 
tended to give any proof of the contrary, but merely deni- 
ed the fact with impudence in oppoſition to all theſe evi- 
dences. | 

Obſerr. II. How weak is the faith which is due to a mul- 
titude of things in ancient human hiſtory! For though ma- 
ny of theſe criteria, or marks of credibility, are found plainly 


in the more general and public facts, yet as to a multitude of 
particular facts and circumſtances, how deficient are they in 


ſuch evidence as ſhould demand our aſſent! Perhaps there 


was not a public fact, ſo well atteſted a 
n. | 


is nothing that ever was done in all 0 ages, and which 


the reſurrection of 


* 


SECT. vi. 


Princi ples and Rules of Judęment n Matters / divine 
| Teſtimony. 5 


S human teſtimony acquaints us vich matters of fact, 
both paſt and preſent, which lie beyond the reach of 

our own perſonal notice; ſo divine teſtimony is ſuited to in- 
form us both of the nature of things, as well as matters of fact, 


and of things future, as well as preſent or palt. | 
Whatſoever is dictated to us by God himſelf, or by men 


who are divinely inſpired, muſt be believed with full aſſurance. 


Reaſon demands us to believe whatſoever divine revelation 


dictates: for God is perfectly wiſe, and cannot be deceived; | 


he is faithful and good, and will not deceive his creatures: 


and when reaſon has — out the 1 8 marks or greden» 
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tials of divine teſſ imony to belong to any propoſition, there 


remains then no farther inquiry to be made, but only to find 
out the true ſenſe and meaning of that which God has re- 


vealed, for reaſon itſelf demands the belief of it. 

Now divine teſtimony or revelation requires theſe follow- 
ing credentials. 

1. That the propoſitions or doctrines rade be not in- 
conſiſtent with reaſon; for intelligent creatures can never bz 
bound to believe real inconſiſtencies. Therefore we are ſure 
the Popiſh doctrine of tranſubſtantiation is not a matter of di- 
vine revelation, becauſe it is contfary to all our ſenſes and our 
reaſon, even in their proper exerciſes, 

God can dictate nothing but what is worthy of himſelf, 
ad agreeable to his own nature and divine per fections. Now 
many of theſe perfect. ons are diſcovered by the light of rea- 


ſon, and whatſoever is inconſiſtent with melt. perfections can- 


not be a divine revelation. 

Put let it be noted, that in matters of practice towards our 
ſellþw-creatures, God may command us to act in a manner 
contrary to what reaſon would direct antecedent to that 


command. So Abraham was commanded to offer up his-ſon 


a ſacrifice: the Iſraclites were ordered to borrow of the E- 


gyptiaus withour paying them, and to plunder and ſlay the 


inhabitants of Canaan: becauſe God. has a ſovereign right to 
all things, and can with equity diſpoſſeſs his creatures of life, 


and every thing which he has given them, and eſpecially ſuch 


ſinful creatures as mankind; and he can appoint «hom he 
pleaſes to be the inſtraments of this juſt diſpoſſeſſion or de- 
privation. So that theſe divine commands are not really in- 


conſiſtent with right reaſon; for whatſoever is ſo, cannot 'be 


beliered where that inconſiſtency appears, 
2. Upon the ſame account the whole doQtrine of cevelativa 
muſt be conſiſtent with itſelf; every part of it muſt be con- 


ſiſtent with each other: and though in points of practice lat- 


ter revelation may repeal or cancel former divine laws, yet in 


| 
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matters of belief no latter reyelation can * inconſiſtent with 
| what has been heretofore revealed. | 
3. Divine revelation mult be confirmed by ſome divice and 
ſupernatural appearances, ſome extraordinary ſigus or tokens, 
viſions, voices, or miracles wrought, or prophecies fulfilled, ; 
There muſt be ſome demonſtrations of the preſence and po v- | 
er of God, ſuperior to all the powers of nature, or the ſettled 
connexion which God, as creator, has eſtabliſhed among his 
creatures in this viſible world. | 
J. It there are any ſuch extraordinary and wonderful ap- 
pearances and operations brought to conteſt with, or to oppoſe 
divine reyelation, there muſt, and always will be ſuch a ſupe- 
riority on the ſide of that revelation which is truly divine, as 
to manifeſt that God is there. This was the cauſe when the 
Egyptian ſorcerers contended with Moſes. But the wonders 
which Moſes wrought did fo far tranſcend the power of 
the magicians, as made them coufels, I: was the fing er of 
God. 
0. de divine appearances or 3 to revelation | 
mult be either known to ourſelves, by our own perſonal ob- 
| ſervation of them, or they muſt be ſufficiently atteſted by o- 
thers, according to the principles and rules by which mat- 
ters of human faich are to be paged in the foregoing ſec- 
tion. 7 5 
Some of thoſe, who lived in Fa nations and ages where mi- 
racles were wrought, were eye and ear · witneſſes ot the truth 
and divinity of the revelation; but we, who live in theſe diſ- 
tant ages, muſt have them derived down to us by juſt and in- 
conteſtible hiſtory and traditiap. We alſo, even in theſe diſtant 
times, may ſee the accompliſhments of ſome antient predicti- 
ons, and thereby obtain that advantage towards the couſit ma- 
tion of our faith in divine revelation beyond what thoſe 
perſons enjoyed who lived when the predictions were pro- 


nounced, 
6. There is another very . confirmation of di- 


vine teſtimony; aud that is, de the e themſclves, 
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either on the publication or the belief of them produced ſu- 
pernatural effects, Such were the miraculous powers which 
were communicated to believers in the firſt ages of chriſtiani- 


ty, the converſion of the Jews or Gentiles, the amazing ſuc- 
cels of the golpel of Chriſt without human aid, its power in 
changing the hearts and lives of ignorant and vicious Hea- 
thens, and wicked and profane creatures in all nations, and 


filling them with a ſpirit of virtue, piety, and goodneſs. 


| Whereſoever perſons have found this effect in their own 


hearts, wrought by a belief of the goſpel of Chriſt, they have a 


_ witneſs in themſelves of the truth of i it, and abundant reaſon 


to believe it divine. 
Of the difference between reaſon and revelation, and in 
what ſenſe the latter is ſuperior, ſee more in Chap. II. Sect. 9. 


and Chap. IV. Direct. 6. 


eder abso- ei une ON, De 
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Principles and Rules of judging, concerning T hings paſt, pre- 
ſent, and to eum, 9 the mere © of Reaſon, 


H OUG H we attain the preateſt aſſurance of things 

paſt and future by divine faith, and learning many mat- 

ters of ſact, both paſt and preſent, by human faith, yet rea- 

ſon alſo may, in a good degree, aſſiſt us to judge of matters 

cf fact both paſt, preſent, and to come, by the following prin- 
ciples. 0 

1. There is a ſy tem of beings round about us, of which we 

curſelves are a part, which we call the world; and in this 

world there is a ccurſe of nature, or a ſettled order of cauſes, 


effects, antecedents, concomitants, conſequences, &c. from 
* which the author of nature doth not vary but upon very im- 


portant occaſions. 
Mbete antecedents, concomitants and eopſequences, 265 
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and effects, ſigns and things ſignified, ſubjects and adjuncts 
are neceſſarily connected with each other, we may infer the 
cauſes from the effects, and the effects from cauſes, the antece - 
dents from the conſequences, as well as conſequences from 
antecedents, &c. and thereby be pretty certain of many 
things both paſt, preſent, and to come. It is by this princi- 
ple, that aſtronomers can tell what day and hour the ſun and 
moon were eclipſed five hundred years ago, and predict all 


- future eclipſes as long as the world ſhall ſtand. They can 


tell preciſely at what minute the ſun riſes or ſets this day at 
Pequin in Chins, or what altitude the dog-ſtar had at midnight 


or midnoon in Rome, on the day when Julius Cæſar was 


fl.in, Gardeners, upon the ſame principle, can foretel the 
months, when every plant will be in bloom, and the plough- 
man knows the weeks of harveſt; we are ſure, if there be a 
chicken, there was an egg: if there be a rainbow, we are 
certain it rains not far eff: if we behold a tree growing 
on the earth, we know it has naturally a root under 
ground, 1 

3. Where there is a neceſſary connexion berween cauſes 


and effects, antecedents and conſequences, ſigns and things 


ſignified, we know alſo, that like cauſes will have like effects, 


and proportionable cauſes will have proportionable effects, 


contrary cauſes will have contrary effects; and obſer ving men 
may form many judgments by the rules of ſimilitude and pro- 
portion, where the cauſes, effects, Ke. re 1 the 
ſame. a 
J,. Where there is but a probable and uncertain connexi- 
on between antecedents, concomitants and conſequences, we 
can give but a conjecture, or 2 determination. If 
the clouds gather, or the weather -glaſs ſinks, we ſuppoſe it 
will rain: if a man ſpit blood frequently with coughing, we 
ſuppoſe his lungs are hurt: if very Wh IE ſymptoms ap- 
pear, we expect his death. 

5. Where cauſes operate freely, with a liberty of indiffe- 
rence to this or the contrary, there we cannot certainly know 
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what the effects will be: for it ſeems to be contingent, and 
the certain knowledge of it belongs only to God. This is 
the caſe in the greateſt part of human actions. ro, 
6. Yet wiſe men by a juſt obſer vation of human nature, 
will give very probable conjectures in this matter, alſo con- 
cerning things paſt, or things future, becauſe human nature 
in all ages and nations has ſuch a conformity to. itſelf, By a 
knowledge of the tempers of men and their preſent circum- 
ſtances, we may he able to give a happy gueſs what their con- 
duct will be, and what will be the event, by an obſervation of 
the like caſes in former times. This made the emperor Mar- 
cus Antoninus to ſay, By looking back into hiſtory, and con- 
« ſider ing the fate and revolutions of governments, you will 
* be able to form a gueſs, and almoſt propheſy upon the fu- 
ture. For things paſt, preſent, and to come, are ſtrangely 
uniform, and of a colour; and are commonly caſt in the ſame 
4* mould. So that upon the matter, forty years of human life 
* may ſerve for a ſample of ten thouſand,” Collier“ =: 
ninus, Book VII. Sect. 50. 
7. Thereare alſo ſome other principles of ;adging « concern- 
ing the palt actions of men in former ages, beſides books, 
hillories and traditions, which are mediums of conveying 
human teſtimony; as we may infer the {kill and magnificence 
ot the antients, by ſome fragments of their ſtatues, and ruins 
of their buildings. We know what Roman legions came into 
Great Britain by numbers of bricks dug out of the earth in 
ſome parts of the iſland, with the marks of ſome particular le- 
gion upon them, which muſt have been employed there in 
brick-making. We rectiſy ſome miſtakes in hiſtory by ſta- 
tues, coins, old altars, utenſils of war, &c. We confirm or 
diſprove ſome pretended tritions and hiſtorical writings, by 
medals, images, pictures, urns, &c. 

Thus 1 have gone through all thoſe particular objectʒ of 
our judgment which I firſt propoſed, and have laid down. 
principles and rules by which we may ſafely conduct our ſelves 
therein. There is a varie 9 of other objects concerning 


| 
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which we are occaſionally called to 0 a judgment, viz, 


The characters of perſons, the value and worth of things, the 
ſenſe and meaning of particular writers, matters of wit, ora- 
tory, poely, matters of equity in judicial courts, matters of 
trafſick and commerce between man and man, which would 
be endleſs to enumerate, But if the general and ſpecial 
rules of judgment which have been mentioned in theſe two 
jaſt chapters are treaſured up in the mind, and wrought into 
the very temper of our ſouls in our younger years, they will 
lay a foundation for juſt and regular judgment concerning a 
thouſand ſpecial occurrences in the eee civil and learn- 
ed life. 


| 
| 
| 
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Of Reaſon and Syllogiſin. 


8 the firſt work of the mind is perception, whereby 
our ideas are framed, and the ſecond is judgment, 


© which joins or disjoins our ideas, and forms a propolicion, ſo | 
the third operation of the mind is reaſoning, which joins ſe- 


veral propoſitions together, and makes a ſyllogiſm, that is, an 
argument whereby we are wont to infer ſomething that is leſs 
known, from truths which are more evident. 

In treating of this ſubject, let us conſider more particularly, 

1. The nature of a ſyllogiſm, and he parts of which it is 
compoſed, 

2. The ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſms, with particular rules 


relating to them, 
3. The doctrine of ſyllogiſms, or falſe reaſoning, oder 


with the means of avoiding them, and the manner of ſolving 


or anſwering them, 


4. Some general rules to direct our reaſoning, 


( 


t 
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CHA P. L | ; 
Of the Nature of a Syllogiſm, and the Parts of which it is 
99 5 compojed. | 


F the mere perception and compariſon of two ideas would 

ſhew us whether they agree or difagree; then all rational 
propoſitions would be matters of intelligence, or firſt princi- 
ples, and there would be no uſe of reaſoning, or drawing any 
conſequences. It is the narrowneſs of the human mind which 
introduces the neceſſity of reaſoning, When we are unable 
to judge of the truth or falſhood of a propoſition in an imme- 


diate manner, by the mere contemplation of its ſubject and 


predicate, we are thus conſtrained to uſe 2 medium, and to 


compare each of them with ſome third idea, that by ſeeing 
how far they agree or diſagree with it, we may be able to 
judge how far they agree or diſagree among themſelves: as, 
if there are two lines A and B, and 1 know not whether they 
are equal or no, I take a third line C, or an inch, and apply 


it to each of them; if it agree with them both, then I infer | 


that A and B are equal; but if it agree with one and not with 
the other, then I conclude A and B are unequal: if it agree 
with neither of them, there can be no compariſon. 
ſeek a third idea, ſuppoſe the idea of a c eator, and ſay, 

Our Creator muſt be worſhipped. 

God is our Creator, 

Therefore God muſt be worſhipped. 

The compariſon of this third idea, with the two diſtinct 
parts of the queſtion, uſually requires two propoſitions, waich 
are called the premiſſes; the third propoſition, which is drawn 
from them, is the concluſion, wherein the queſtion itſelf is an- 
| ſwered, and the ſubject and predicate ON either in the ne» 


gative or the airmatire, 


So if the queſtion be, whether God © be worſhipped, we 


| 
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The foundation of all affirmative concluſions is laid in this 
general truth, that ſo far as two propoſed ideas agree to any 
third idea, they agree alſo among themſelves. The character 


of a creator agrees io God, and worſhip agrees to a creator, 
therefore worſhip agrees to God. | 


The foundation of all negative coavulſions is this, that 
where one of the two propoſed ideas agrees with a third idea, 
and the other diſagrees with it, they mult needs diſagree 


ſo far alſo with one another; as, if no ſinners are happy, dan 


if angels are bappy, then angels are not ſinners. 
hus it appears what is the ſtrict and juſt notion of a ſyl- 
logiſm: it is a ſentence or argument made up of three propo- 
ſitions ſo diſpoſed, as that the laſt is neceſſarily inferred from 
thoſe which go before, as in the IG which have been 
juſt mentioned. qd 

In the conſtitution of a ſyllogiſm two chings may be conſi- 
dered, (viz.) the matter and the form of it. 

The matter of which a ſyllogiſm is made up, is three pro- 


poſitions; and theſe three propoſitions are made up of three 


ideas or terms variouſly joined. The three terms are called 
the remote matter of a ſyllogiſm; and the three propoſitions 
the proxime or immediate matter of it, 

The three terms are named the major, the minor, and the 


middle. 
The predicate of the concluſion is called the major term, 
becauſe it is generally of a larger extenſion than the minor 


term, or the ſubject, The I and minor terms are called 
the extremes. 


The middle term is the third idea m—_—_ and diſpoſed in 


two propoſitions in ſuch a manner as to ſhew the connection 


between the major and minor term in the concluſion; for 


which reaſon the middle term itſelf is ſometimes called _ at- 


gument. 
The propoſition which contains the predicate of the con- 


cluſion, connected with the middle term, is uſually called the 


mejor propoſition, whereas the minor propoſyyjon connects the 
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middle term with the ſubject of the concluſion, and is ſome- 
times called the aſſumption. . | 


Note, This exact diſtinction of the ſeveral parts of a ſyllo- 


giſm, and of the major and minor terms c nnected with the 
middle term, in the major and minor propoſitions, does chief. 


ly belong to ſimple or categorical ſyllogiſms, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak in the next chapter, though all ſy Ilogiſms, whatſoe- 
yer have ſomething analogical to it. 


Note farther, that the major propoſition is generally placed 


firſt, and the minor ſecond, and the concluſion in the laſt 
place, where the ſyllogiſm i is regularly compoſed and repro» 
ſented. 


The form of a ſyllogiſm is the framing and diſpoſing of 


the premiſſes according to art, or juſt principles of reaſoning, 
and the regular inference of the concluſion from them, 

The act of reaſoning, or inferring one thing from another, 
is generally expreſſed and known by the particle therefore, 
when the argument is formed according to. the rules of art; 


though in common diſcourſe or writing, ſuch caſual particles 


as for, becauſe, manifeſt the act of reaſoning, as well as the il- 
lative particles then and therefore: and whereſoever any of 


theſe words are uſed, there is a perfect ſyllogiſm expreſſed or 
implied, though perhaps the three n do not appear, 
or are not placed in regular forms. | 
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Of th the various Kinds of Syllogiſms, with particular Rules re- 
lating to them, 


YLLOGIS MS are divided into rio kinds, either ac- 

cording to the queſtion which is proved by them, accord- 
ing to the nature and compoſition of them, or according to ne 
middle term, which is uſed to prove the queſtion. | 
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8E 0. I. 
Of univerſal and particular Syllogiſins, beth negative and all. 
| mative. 


CCORD ING to the queſtion which is to be — ſo 
ſyllogiſms are divided into univerſal affirmative, univec- 


| tal negative, particular affirmative, and particular negative, 


This is often called a diviſion of ſyllogiſms drawn from the con- 
eluſion; for ſo many forts of concluſions there may be which 
are marked with the letter A, E, I. O. 

In an univerſal affirmative ſyllogiſm, one idea is proved, u- 
niverſally to agree with another, and may be univerſally afſir m- 


ccd of it, as every ſin deſerves death, every unlawful wiſh is 


a ſin; therefore every unlawful wiſh deſerves death. 
In an univerſal negative ſyllogiſm, one idea is proved to diſ- 


agree with another idea univerſally, and may be thus denied 


of it, as, no injuſtice can be pleaſing to God; all perſecution 
for the ſake of conſcience is unjultice; therefore no perſecution 
for conſcience ſake can be pleaſing to God, 

Particular affirmative, and particular negative ſyllogiſms 
may be eaſily underſtood by what is faid of univerſals, and 
there will be ſufficient examples given of all theſe i in the next 
ſection. | 

The general l upon which theſe univerſal and parti- 
cular ſyllogiſms are founded is this; whatſoever is affirmed or 
denied univerſally of any idea, may be affirmed or denied of all 
the particular kinds or beings which are contained in the ex- 


tenſion of that univerſal idea. So the deſart of death is affirm- 


ed univerſally of fin, and an unlawful wiſh is one particular 
kind of fin, which is contained in the univerſal idea of fin; 


therefore the deſart of death may be aflirmed concerning an 
_ unlawful with; and ſo of the reſt, | 


1 
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Note, In the doctrine of ſyllogiſms, a ſingular and an inde- 
finite propoſition are ranked among I as was before 
obſer ved in the doctrine of Propoſitions. 


| 


| 
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SECT. II. 
Of plain, ſimple Syllogiſms and their Rules. 


HE next diviſion of ſyllogiſins is into fingle and com- 


pound, This is drawn from the nature and compoſiti- 


on of them. | 
Single ſyllogiſms are made up of tons 3 com- 
pound ſyllogiſms contain more than three propoſitions, and 
may be formed into two or more ſyllogiſms. | 
Single ſyllogiſms, for diſtinction's ſake, may be divided into 
* imple, complex and conjunctive. | 
Thoſe are properly called ſimple or categorical ſyllogiſms, 
which are made up of three plain, ſingle, or categorical propo- 
ſitions, wherein the middle term is evidently and regularly 
joined with one part of the queſtion in the major propoſition, 
and with the other in the minor, whence there follows a plain 
Gngle concluſion; as, every human virtue is to bE ſought wih 
diligence; prudence i is 2 human virtue; TY prudence 


is to be ſought diligently. 

Note, Though the terms of propoſitions may be complex; 
yet where the compoſition of the whole argument is thus 
plain, fimple, and regular, it is properly called a ſimple ſyllo- 


torm of it. 

Simple ſyllogiſms have ſeveral rules belonging to. them, 
which being obſerved, will generally ſecure us from falſe in- 
ferences: but theſe rules being founded on four general ax- 


* As ideas and propoſitions are divided into fingle and compound, and 
fingle are ſubdivided into ſimple and complex; fo there are the ſame di - 
rifons and a applied to ſyllogiſms. | 


giſm, ſince the complexion docs not TT to the ſyllogiſtic 
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joms, it is neceſſary to mention theſe axioms before-hand, for 
the uſe of thoſe who will enter into the ſpeculative reaſon of 
all theſe rules. 

Axiom 1. Particular propoſitions are contained in univer- 
ſals, and may be inferred from them; but univerſals are not 
contained in particulars, nor can be inferred from them. 

Axiom 2. In all univerſal propoſitions, the ſubject is univer- 
| ſal: in all particular propoſitions, the ſubject is particular. 

Axiom 3. In all affirmative propoſitions, the predicate has 

no gceater extenſion than the ſubject; for its extenſion is re- 
ſtrained by the ſubject, and therefore it is always to be eſteem- 
ed as a particular idea, It is by mere accident, if it ever be 
taken univerſally, and cannot happen but in ſuch univerſal or 
ſngular propoſitions as are reciprocal. 
Axiom 4. he predicate of a negative propoſition i is always 
taken univerſally, for in its whole extenſion it is denied of the 
ſutje&t. If we fay no ſtone is vegetable, we deny all ſorts of 
regetation concerning ſtones. 


The rules of ſimple, regular ſyllogiſms are theſe. 


Rule I. The middle term muſt not be taken twice particu- 
larly, but once at leaſt univerſally. For if the middle term be 
taken for two different parts or kinds of the ſame univerſal i- 
dea, then the ſubje of the concluſion is compared with one of 
_ theſe parts, and the predicate with another part, and this will 
never ſhew whether that ſubje& and predicate agree or diſa- 
gree: there will then be four diſtinct terms in the ſyllogiſm, 


and the two parts of the queſtion will not be compared with i 


the ſame third idea; as if I fay, ſome men are pious, and ſome 
men are robbers, 1 can never infer that ſome robbers are pious, 
for the middle term, men, being taken twice particularly, i it is 
not the ſame men who are ſpoken of in W major and minor 
propoſitions. 

Rule II. The terms io the concluſion nu never be taken 
more univerſally than they are in the premiſſes. The reaſon 


III. 
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is derived from the firſt axiom, that generals can never be in- 
ferred from particulars, | 

Rule III. A negative concluſion cannot be oroved by two 
affir mative premiſſes. For when the two terms of the conclu- 


for 
| of 


er · 


oi gon are united or agree to the middle term, it does not follow 
er- by any means that they diſagree with one another. 

Rule IV. If one of the premiſſes be negative, the concluſion 
aß muſt be negative. For it the middle term be denied of either 
e. Part of the concluſion, it may ſhe that the terms of the conclu- 
m. for difagree, but it can never ſhew that they agree. 

* Rule V. If either of the premiſſes be particular; the conclu- 
- fon muſt be particular. This may be 3 for the moſt 


part from the firſt axiom. 

Theſe two laſt rules are ſometimes united in this Croke ſen- 
„ tence. The concluſion always follows the weaker part of the 
premiſſes. Now negatives and particulars 1 counted inferi⸗ | 
or to aſticmatives and univerſals. 

Rule VI. From two negative premiſſes nothing can be con- 
cluded. For they ſeparate the middle term both from the ſub- 
ject and predicate of the concluſion, and when two ideas diſa- 
gree to a third, we cannot infer that they * agree or diſ- 
agree with each other. 
ret where the pegation is a part of the middle term, | the 
Wo premiſſes may look like negatives according to the words, 
: but one of them is affirmative in ſenſe; as, what has no 

thought cannot reaſon; but a worm has no thought; therefore 
vorm cannot reaſon, The minor propoſition does really af- 
"fl firm the middle term concerning the ſubject. (viz.) a worm 
is what has no though”, and thus it is ns in this ſyllo- 
© Þ giſm an affirmative propoſition. 
; Rule VII. From two particular premiſſes nothing can be 
concluded. This rule depends chiefly on the firſt axiom. 
8 A more laborious and accurate proof of theſe rules, and the 
deri vation of every part of them in all poſſible caſes, from the 
; foregoing axioms, require ſo much time, and are of lo lite 
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importance to aſſiſt the right uſe of reaſon, that it is needleſs 
to inſiſt longer upon them here. See all this done ingeniouſ- 


ly in the Logick, called the Art of Thinking, Part III. Chap. 


III. &c. 


SECT. III. 
Of the Meods and Figures of ſi mple S Vin. 


IM PLE ſyllogiſms are adorned and ſurrounded | in Fe 
common books of logick with a variety of inventions about 
moods and figures, wherein by the artificial contexture of the 
letters A, E, I, and O, men have endeavoured to transform Lo- 
gick, or the Art of Reaſoning, into a fort of mechaniſm, and to 
teach boys to ſyllogize, or frame arguments and refute them, 
without any real inward knowledge of the queſtion. This is al- 
moſt in the ſame manner as ſchool-boys have been taught per- 
haps in their trifling years to compoſe Latin verſes; i. e. by 


certain tables and ſquares, with a variety of letters in them, 


wherein by counting every ſixth, ſeventh, or eight letter, cer- 


tain Latin words ſnould be framed in the form of hexameters 


or pentameters; and this may be done by thoſe who know no · 
thing of Latin or verſes, 
I confeſs, ſome of thele logical ſabillijes- have much more 


uſe than thoſe verifying tables, and there is much ingenuity 


diſcovered in determining the preciſe number of ſyllogiſms 


that may be formed in every figure, and giving the reaſons of | 


them; yet the light of nature, a good judgment, and due con- 
ſiceration of things tend more to true reaſoning, than all the 
trappings of moods and figures. 


But leſt this book be charged with too great defects and im · 


per fections, it may be proper to give ſhort hiats of that which 
ſome logicians have ſpent fo much time and paper upon. 
All the poſſible combinations of three of the letters, A, E, 


I. 
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I. O, to make three propoſitions amount to ſixty- four; but 
fifty-four of them are excluded from forming true ſyllogiſms. 
by the ſeven rules in the foregoing ſection: the remaining ten 
are variouſly diverſified by _—_— and mcoes i into fourteen 
ſyllogiſms, 

Tbe figure of a fyllogiſm i is the proper diſpoſition of the 
middle term with the parts of the queſtion, : 

A mood is the regular determination of propoſitions 4 
ing to their quantity and quality, i i. e. their univerſal or par- 
ticular affirmation or negation; which are-ſignified by cer- 
tain artificial words wherein the conſonants are neglected, and 
theſe four vowels A, E, I, O, are only regarded. 

There are generally counted three figures. 

In the firſt of them the middle term is the ſubject of the 
major propoſition, | and the predicate of the migor. This con- 
tains four maods, (viz.) Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, And 
it is the excellency of this figure that all ſorts of queſtions or 
concluſions may be proved by it, whether A, E, I, or O, i. e. 
uni ver ſal or particular, affirmatire or negative, as, 


Bar- Every wicked man is truly wiſerable; 
ba- All tyrants are wicked men: 


ra. Therefore all tyrants are truly miſerable, | 


Ce- He that is always i in fear is not happy 
la- Covetous men are always i in fear: 
rent, T herefore covetous men are not happy: 


Da- Whadiavie furthers our ſalvation is good for ys; 


| ri- Some afflictions further our ſalvation: 


i, Therctore ſome afflictions are good for us. 


Fe- Nothing that muſt be repented of is truly deſirable; 

ri · Some pleaſures muſt be repented of: 1 

o. Therefore there are ſome pleaſures which are not truly 
_ deſirable. 


In the ſecond figure the middle term Þ the a of 
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both the premiſſes: this contains four moods, (viz.) Cefare, 
Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco, and it aduiits only of negative con- 
cluſions; as, | | : > 


d to be-belicved; 
ſa- Every good chriſtian is fit to be believed: 
re. Therefore no good chriſtian is a liar. 


The reader may eaſily form examples of the reſt, 

The third figure requires that the middle term be the ſub- 
ject of both the premiſſes. It has fix moods, (viz.) Darepti, 
Felapton, Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, F eriſon: and it admits on- 
ly of particular concluſions: as, | 


: Da- . loves God ſhall be ſaved; 
rep- All the lovers of God have their imperfections: 
ti, Therefore ſome who have imperfeRtions ſhall be ſaved. 


leave the reader to form examples of the reſt, 
The moods of theſe three figures are compriſed in four 
Latin verſes. | 


Barbara, Celarent, Darn, Ferio quogue prima, 

Ceſare, Cameſlres, Feſtino, Baroco, ſecunde, 

Tertia Darepti ſibi vendicat, atque Felapton. 
Adjungens Diſamis, Datiſi, Brocado Ferijon, 


The ſpecial rules of the three ſigures are thele, 

In the firſt figure the major propoſition mult always dot uni- 
verſal, and the minor afſit mative. 

In the ſecond figure alſo the major muſt de univerſal, and 
one of the premiſſes, together with the concluſion, muſt be 
negative. 

In the third Geure the minor muſt be effirmmive, and the 
concluſion always particular. 

There is alf5 a fourth figure, wherein the middle term is 
predicated in the major propoſition, and ſubjected in the mi- 
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concluding, and is 
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: but this is a very indirect manner of 


aa uſed in the ſciences, nor in human life, and therefore I 


call it uſeleſs. Some log icians will allow i to be nothing elſe 
but a mere inverſion of the firſt figure; the moods of it, (viz ) 
Baralipton or Barbari, Celantes, Dabitis, Fapiſmo, Feriſon, 
are not worthy to be explained by one example. 


endenden et. den W N 


SECT: Iv. 
Off complex Syllogiſms. - 


T is not the mere uſe of complex terms in a ſyllogiſm that 

gives it this name, though one of the terms! is uſually (on- 
plex: but thoſe. are properly called complex ſyllogiſms, ia 
which the middle term is conneQed with the whole lub je ect, ot 
the whole predicate in two diſtinct propoſitions, but is inter- 
mingled and compared with them by parts, or in a more con- 
fuſed manner, in different forms of ſpeech; as, 

The ſun is a ſenfeleſs being: 

The Perſians worſhipped che ſan: | 

Therefore the Perſians worſhipped a ſenſeleſs being. 

Here the predicate of the concluſion is worſhipped, a ſenſe- 
leſs being, part of which is joined with the middle term, fun, 
in the major propoſition, and the other part in the minor. 

Though this ſort of argument is confeſſed to be entangled, 
or conſuſed, and irregular, if examined by the rules of ſim- 
ple ſyllogiſms; yet there is a great variety of arguments uſed 


in books of learning, and in common life, whoſe conſequence 
| is ſtrong and evident, and which muſt be ranked under this 
bead; as, 


I. Excluſive propoſitions will "FR a - mplex argument ; 
as, pious men are the only favourites of heaven; true chtiſ- 
tians are favourites of heaven: therefore true chriſtians are 


bypecrites a are no favourites ot heaven. 


Q4 


pious men. Or thus, hypocrites are not AY men ; therefore 
io 
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II. Exceptive propoſitions will make ſuch complex ſyllo- 
giſms; as, none but phyſicians came to the conſultation; the 
nurſe is no phyſician; therefore the nurſe came not to the 
conſultation. 

III. Or, comparative oli as, knowledge is better 
than riches; virtue is better than knowledge: therefore vir - 
tue is better than riches. Or thus, a dove will fly a mile in 
a minute; a ſwallow flies ſwifter than a dove; therefore a 
ſwallow will fly more than a mile in a minute, 

IV. Or inceptive and deſitive propoſitions: as, the fogs u va- 
niſh as the ſun riſes; but the fogs have not yet begun to va- 
niſh: therefore the ſun is not yet riſen, 

V. Or modal propoſitions; as, it is neceſla.y-that a gene- 
ral underſtand theart of war: but Caius does not underſtand 
the art of war; therefore it is neceſſary Caius ſhould nat be 


a general. Or thus, a total eclipſe of the ſun would cauſe 


darkneſs at noon; it is poſſible that the moon at that time may 
totally eclipſe the ſun: therefore it is Poſſible that the moon 


may cauſe darkneſs at noon. 


Beſide all theſe, there is a great number of complex ſyllo- 
giſms which can hardly be reduced under any particular titles, 


becauſe the forms of human language are ſo exceeding vari- 


OUS; as. 

Chrilliavity requires us to believe what the Apoſtles wrote; 
St. Paul is an apoſtle: therefore * "quires us to 
believe what St. Paul wrote. 

No human artiſt can make an animal; a fly or a worm is 


an animal: therefore no human artiſt can wake a fly or a 


orm. 
The father always lived in Ladet the ſon always lived 


| Vith the father: therefore the ſon always lived in London. 


The bleſſom ſoon follows the full bud; this pear- tree hath 
many full buds: therefore it will ſhortly have many bloſſoms, 

One hail-ſione never falls alone; but a hail - lone fell juſt 
now: therefore others fell with it. 


II. 


lo- 


Greek hiſtorians wrote after Moſes &. 
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Thunder ſeldom comes without lightning; but it thunder- 


ed yeſterday : therefore probably it lightned alſo. 
Moſes wrote before the Trojan war; the firſt Greek 


hiſtorians wrote after the Trojan war: therefore the firſt 


Now the force of all theſe arguments is ſo evident and con- 


cluſive, that though the form of the ſyllogiſm be never ſo ir- 


regular, yet we are ſure the inferences are juſt and true; 
for the premiſſes, according to the reaſon of things, do real- 
ly contain the concluſion that is deduced from them, which is 
a never-failing teſt of true ſyllogiſm, as mw be ſhewn here- 


after, 


The truth of moſt of theſe complex llogiſms: may alſo be 
made to appear (if needful) by reducing them either to re- 
gular, ſimple ſyllogiſms, or to ſome of the conjundtive ſyllo- 
giſms, which are deſcribed in the next ſection. I will give 
an inſtavce only in the firſt, and leave the reſt to exerciſe the 
ingenuity of the reader. 

The firſt argument may be reduced to a . in Bar- 
bara, thus, 

The ſun is a ſenſeleſs being; Fl 

What the Perſians worſhipped is the ſ 

Therefore what the Perſians worſhipped is a ſenſeleſs be 
iog. Though the concluſive force of this argument is evident 


without this reduction. 


% bays ſome of theſe yogiſins may be deduced to thoſe which 
I call connexive afterwards; but it is of little moment to what ſpecies h 
they belong ; for it is not any formal ſet of rules, ſo much as the evi- 
dence and force of reaſon, that muſt determin the truth or falſhood 


of all aſs ſyllogiſms. 1 | 
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SECT. V.' 
Of conjunctive Syllogi/ms. 


HOSE are called conjunctive ſyllogiſms wherein one 
of the premiſſes, namely the major, has diſtin parts, 


which are Joined by a conjunction, or ſome ſuch particle of 
| ſpeech, Moſt times the major or minor, or both, are expli- 
citly compound propolitions: and generally the major pro- 
poſition is made up of two diſtinct parts or propoſitions, i in ſuch 
a manner, as that by the aſſertion of one in the minor, the o- 
ther is either aſſerted or denied in the concluſion; or by the 
denial of one in the minor, the other is either aſſerted or de- 
nied in the concluſion. It is hardly poſſible indeed to fit any 


ſhort definition to include all the kinds of them; but the c et 
amongſt them are the conditional ſyllogiſm, the disjun-' „ 


the relative, and the connex ive. 
I. The conditional or hypothetical ſyllogiſm is whole 


jor, or minor, or both, are conditional propoſitions, : 
there be a God, the world is governed by Providence; but 


there is a God: therefore the world is governed by Provi- 
dence. 


Theie ſyllogiſms admit two forts of true argumentation, | 


where the major is conditional, 

1. When the antecedent is afſerted in the minor, that the 
conſequence may be aſſerted in the concluſion; iuch is the 
preceding example. This is called arguing from the poſiti- 
on of the antecedent to the poſition of the conſequent, 

2. When the conſequent is contradicted in the minor pro- 
poſition, that the antecedent may be contradifted in the con- 
cluſion; as, if atheiſts are in the right, then the world exiſts 
Vuithout a cauſe; but the world does not exiſt without a cauſe: 


therefore atheiſts are not in the right, This is called arguing 


wy 


_ antecedent, 


| 
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from ihe removing of the conſequent FH removing of the 


4 


To remove the antecedent or conſequent here does not 
merely ſignify the denial of it, but the contradiction of it; 


for the mere denial of it by a contrary propoſition will not 


make a true ſyllogiſm, as appears thus: if every creature be 
reaſonable, every brute is reaſonable; but no brute is reaſon» 
able: therefore no creature is reaſonable, Whereas, if you 


ſay in the minor, but every brute is not reaſonable: then it 


would follow truly in the concluſion: therefore every crea» 


rure is not reaſonable. 


When the antecedent or conſequent : re negative propoſiti- 


ons, they are removed by an affirmative; as, if there be no 
Goc, then the world does not diſcover 
the world does diſcover creating wiſdom: therefore there is 


creatiog wildom; but 


a God. In this inſtance the conſequent is removed or con- 
tradicted in the minor, that the antecedent may be contradict- 


ed in the concluſion. So in this argument of St, Paul, 1 Cor. 
xv. „If the dead riſe not, Chriſt died in vain; but Chriſt did 


« not die in vain: therefore the dead ſhall riſe,” 

There are alſo two ſorts of falſe arguing, viz. (t.) from 
the removing of the antecedent to the removing of the conſe- 
quent; or, (2,) from the poſition of the conſequent to the po- 


| ſition of the antecedent, Examples of t ele are calily framed; 


as, 
(1. If ider were a prince, h muſt be Hanoured; 


but a miniſter is not a prince: 


Tberefore he muſt not be honoured. 

(2.) If a miniſter were a prince, he * be honoured; bot 
a miniſter muſt be honoured: 

Therefore he is a prince. 


giſms? | | 
Obſery. I. If the ſubje& of the 9 and the conſe. 


quent be the ſame, then the hypothetical ſyllogiſm may be 


turned into a categorical one; as, if * be a king, he muſt 
| 
| 
5 


Who ſees not the ridiculous _ of boch theſe ſyllo- 


| 
| 
| 
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be hononred ; but Cæſar is a king: therefore, &c. This 
may be changed thus; every king muſt be honoured; but 


Ceſar is a king: therefore, &c. 


Obſerv. II. If the major propoſition only be condicenal, 
the concluſion is categorical; but if the minor or both be con- 
ditional, the concluſion is alſo conditional; as, the worſhip» 
pers of images are idolaters; if the Papiſts worſhip a crucifix, 
they are worſhippers of an image: therefore, if the Papiſts 
worſhip a crucifix, they are idolaters. But this fort of ſyllo- 
giſms ſhould be avoided as much as poſlible in diſputation, be- 
cauſe chey greatly embarras a cauſe: the ſyllogiſms whoſe ma- 
jor only is hypothetical, are very frequent, and uſed with 
great advantage. | 

II. A disjunctive ſyllogiſm is when the major propoſition 


is s digjunAlive; as, the earth moves in a circle or an ellipſis; 


but it does not more in a circle; thereſore it moyes it in an els 
lipſis. 

A digundiive ſyllogiſm may have many members or parts 
thus: it is either ſpring, ſummer, aucumn, or winter; but it 
is not ſpring, autumn, or winter: therefore it is ſummer. 

The true method of arguing here is from the aſſertion of 
one, to the denial of the reſt, or from the deaial of one or 
more, to the aſſertion of what remains; but the major ſhould .. 
be ſo tramed, that ſeyeral parts of it cannot be true eber, 
though one of them is evidently true. 

III. A relative ſyllogiſm requires the major propalition' to 
be relative; as, where Chriſt is, there ſhall his ſervants be; 
but Chriſt is in heaven: therefore his ſervants ſhall be there 
alſo. Or, as is the captain, ſo are his ſoldiers; but the cap- 
tain is a coward: therefore his ſoldicrs are ſo too. | 

Arguments that relate to the dectrine of proportion, muſt 
be referred to this head; as, as two are to four, ſo are three 
to ſix; but two make the half of four: therefore three . 
the half of ſix. : ; 

Beſides theſe; there is another ſort of fyllogiſm 1 is 
very natural and common, and yet authors take very litſſe no- 
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tice of it, call it by an improper name, and deſcribe it very 
defectively, and that is, „ : 
IV. A connective ſyllogiſm. This ſome have called co- 
pulative; but it does by no means require the major to be 4 
copulative nor à compound propoſition (according to the des 
finition given of it, Part II. Chap. II. Sect. 6. ) but i it requires 
that two or more ideas be ſo connected either i in the complex 
ſabje& or predicate of the major, that if one of them be affirm- 
ed or denied in the minor, common ſenſe will naturally ſhew us 
' what will be the conſequence; It would be very tedious and 
uſeleſs to frame particular rules about them, as will appear 
by the following examples, which are very various, and yet 
may be farther multiplied, Fr! 
(..) Meekneſs and humility 4 go together; Moſes 
was a man of meekneſs: therefore Moſes was alſo humble. 
Or we may form this minor, Pharach was no humble man: 
therefore he was not meek. 
(2.) No man can ſerve God and Mammon; the covetous 
man ſerves Mammon: therefore he cannot ſerve God. Or 
the minor may run thus, the true Chriſtian ſerves God; 
therefore he does not ſerve Mammon. | | 
- (3:) Genius muſt join with ſtudy to make a great man; 
Flor ino has genius but he cannot ſtudy : therefore Florino 
will never be a great man. Or thus, Quintus ſtudies hard 
but has no genius: therefore Quintus never he” a great 


man. | 
(4-) Gulo cannot make a dinner with ut fleſh and TR there 
was no fiſh to be gotten to-day : ts Gulo this day can- 
not make a dinner. 5 
(5.) London and Paris are in different latitudes; the lati-- 
tude of London is 51 deg. 1 half: therefore this cannot be 
the latitude of Paris, | 
(6.) Joſeph and Benjamin tial on mk Rachel was 


the mother of Joſeph: therefore ſhe ibs Benj:min's mother 
too. = : 


| " 
[1 
. 
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(7.) The father and the ſon are of equal ſtature; the fa» 
ther is ſix feet high: therefore the ſon is ſix feet alſo. | 
18.) Pride is inconſiſtent with innocence; angels have in- 


vocence: therefore they have no pride. Or thus; devils 


have pride: therefore they have not innocence. _ 

1 might wultiply other inſtances of theſe connexive ſyllo- 
gilms, by bringing in all ſorts of exceptive, excluſive, compa- 
rative, and modal propoſitions into the compoſition of them; 
for all theſe may be wrought into conjunctive, as well as into 
ſimple ſyllogiſms, and thereby we may render them complex. 
But it would waſte time and paper without equal profit. 

Concerning theſe various kinds of conjunctive ſyllogiſins, 


take theſe two obſervations. - 


Obſery, I. Moſt of them may be transformed into catego- 
rical ſyllogiſms by thoſe who have a mind to prove the truth 


of them that way; or they may be eaſily converted into each 
other by changing the forms of ſpeech. 


Obſerv. II. Theſe conjunctive ſyllogiſms are ſeldom defi- 
cient or faulty in the form of them; for ſuch a deficience 


would be diſcovered at the firſt glance generally by common 


reaſon, without any artificial rules of logick: the chief care 


therefore is to ſee that the major propoſition be true, upon 
which the whole force of the argument uſually depends. 
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SE C T. VI. 
Of compound Syllegiſms, 


E properly call thoſe compound ſyllogiſms which 
are made of two or more ſingle ſyllogiſms, and may 
be reſolved into them. The chief kinds are theſe, Epichire- 


ma, Dilemma, Proſyllogiſmus, and Sorites. 


J. Epichirema is a ſyllogiſm which contains the proof of 
the major or minor, or both, . it draws the concluſion. 


| 
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This is often uſed in writing, in public ſpeeches; and in com- 
mon converſation, that fo each part of the diſcourſe may be 
confirmed and put ont of doubt, as it We on towards the 


concluſion, which was chiefly deſigned, Take this inſtance; 

| Sickneſs may be good for us; for it weans us from the 
pleaſures of life, and makes us think of dying; | 

But we are uneaſy under ſickneſs, which appears by o our 
impatience, complaints, groanings: &c. 

Therefore we are uneaſy ſometimes under that which i is 
good for us. | 

Another inſtance you may ſee in Cicero's oration in de- 
fence of Milo, who had flain Clodius. His major propoſiti- 
on is, that it is lawful for one man to kill another who lies in 
wait to kill him; which he proves from the cuſtom of nations, 
from natural equity, examples, &c. his minor is, that Clodius 
laid wait for Milo; which he proves by his arms, guards, &c, 
and then infers the concluſion, that it Hl lawful for Milo to 


kill Clodius. | | 

II. A Dilemma is an argument which divides the whole in- 
to all its parts or members by a disjunctive propoſition, and 
then infers ſomething concerning each part which is finally 
inferred concerning the whole. Inſtances of this are fre- 
quent; as, in this life we muſt either obey our vicious incli- 
nations or reſiſt them; to obey them will bring ſia and ſorrow, 
to reſiſt them is laborious and painful: proves we cannot 
be perfectly free from ſorrow or pain in this life. 

A Dilemma becomes faulty or ineffectual three ways: firſt, 
when the members of the diviſion are uy well oppoſed, or 
not fully enumerated; for then the major is falſe, Second- 


ly, when what is afſerted concerning each part is not juſt; for 
then the minor is not true, Thirdly, when it may be retort - 
ed with equal force upon him who utters it. 
There was a famous ancient inſtance of this caſe digits 
a Dilemma was retorted. Euathlus promiſed Protagoras a 
reward when he had taught him the e pleading, and it 


ed any cauſe in the 


Vas to be paid the firſt day that he gai 
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court. After a conſiderable time Protagoras goes to law with 


Euathlus for the reward; and uſes this Dilemma; Either the 


cauſe will go on my ſide, or on yours; if the cauſe goes on 
my fide, you muſt pay me according to the ſentence ot the 
judge: if the cauſe goes on your fide, you muſt pay me ac- 


5 cording to your bargain: therefore whether the cauſe 


goes for me or againſt me, you muſt pay me the reward. But 
Euathlus retorted this Dilemma thus: Either I ſhall gain the 
cauſe or loſe it; if I gain the cauſe, then nothing will be due 
to you, according to the ſentence of the judge; but if I loſe 
the caule, nothing will be due to you according to my bar- 


gain: therefore whether I gain or loſe the cauſe, I will 1. 
pay you, for nothing will be due to you. 


Note t. A Dilemma is uſually deſcribed as then it al- 
ways proved the abſurdity, inconvenience, or unreaſonable- 
neſs of ſome opinion or practice; and this is the moſt com- 
mon deſign of it; but it is plain, that it may alſo be uſed to 


prove the truth or advantage of any thing propoſed; as, in 
heaven we ſhall either have deſires or not; if we have no de- 


fires, then we have full ſatisfaction; if we have deſires, they 
ſhall be ſatisfied as faſt as they ariſe: therefore in heaven 


ve {ball be compleatly ſatisfied. 


Note 2. This ſort of argument may be compoſed of tees 


or four members, and may be called a Trilemma. 


III. A Profyllogiſm is when two or more ſyllogiſms are 
ſo connected together, that the concluſion of the former is 


the major or the minor of the following; as, blood cannot 


think; but the ſoul of man thinks: therefore the ſoul of man 


is not blood; but the ſoul of a brute is his blood, according 


ro the ſcripture; therefore the ſoul of man is different from 
the ſoul of a brute, See another inſtance } in the introduction | 


to this treatſe, p. 3. 


IV. A Sorites is when had middle terms are choſen to 
* one another ſucceſſively in ſeveral propoſitions, till 


the laſt propoſition connects irs predicate with the firſt ſub- 
jet. Thus, all men of revenge have their ſouls often unea- 
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ſy; uneaſy ſouls are a plague to themſelves ; n ow to be one's 


own plague is folly in the extreme; therefore all men of re- 


venge are extreme fools, 
The apoſtle, Rom. viii. 29. gives us an inſtance of this ſort 
of argument, it it were reduced to exact form: Whom he fore- 
knew thoſe he predeſtinated; whom he predeſtinated he cal- 
led; whom he called he juſtified; whom he juſtified he giorif- 


ed: therefore whom he foreknew he glorified, 


To theſe ſyllogiſms it may not be improper to add Induc- 
tion, which is when from ſeveral particular propoſitions we 
infer one general; as, the doctrine of the Socinians cannot be 
proved from the Goſpel, it cannot be proved from the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, it cannot be proved from the Epiſtles, nor the 
book of Revelation; therefore | it cannot = proved from the 
New Teſtament. 

Note, This fort of argument is often defeRive, becauſe 
there is not due care taken to enumerate all the particulars on 
which the coneluſion ſhould depend. = 

All theſe four kinds of ſyllogiſms in this ſection may be 
called redundant, becauſe they have more than three propo- 
ſitions. But there is one ſort of ſyllogiſm which is defective, 
aud is called an Enthymema, becauſe only the concluſion with 
one of the premiſles i is expreſſed, while the other is ſuppoſed 


and referved in the mind: thus, there is no true religion with- 


out good morals: therefore a knave cannot be truly religt- 
ous: or thus, it is our duty to love our neighbours as our- 


ſelves: therefore there are but few who perform their duty. 


Note, This is the moſt common ſort of argument among 
mankind both in writing and in ſpeaking ; for it would take 


up too much time and too much retard the diſcourſe to draw 


out all our arguments in mood and figure, Beſides, mankind 
love to have ſo much compliment paid to their underſtandings, 
as to ſuppoſe that they know the major or minor which is ſup- 
preſſed and implied, when you pronoun the other premiſs 
and the concluſion. 

If there be any debate about this arg nt, the ſyllogiſm 


* 
| 


| 
| 
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muſt be compleated, in order to try its force and goodneſs, * 


ias the abſent propoſition. 


*e⸗ PR OAMOPHHCHOSHRkOJ04OPCIORDE 


SECT. VII. 


Oñ the middle Terms, of common Places or Typicis, and Inven- 
tion of en | 


HE next diviſion of ſyllogiſms is according to the mid- 
dle term, which is made uſe of in the proof of any pro- 
poſition. Now the middle term (as we have hinted before) 
is often called Argument, becauſe the force of the ſyllogiſm 


depends upon it: we mult make a little delay here to treat 


briefly of the doctrine of topicks, or e, whence middle 
terms or arguments are drawn. 5 

All arts and ſciences have ſome general ſu bjects which be- 
long to them, which are called Topicks or common places; 
becauſe middle terms are borrowed, and arguments derived 
from them for the proof of their various propoſitions which 
we have occaſion to diſcourſe of, The topicks of Grammar, 


are etymology, noun, verb, conſtruction, ſignification, &c. 


The topicks of Logick are genus, ſpecies, difference, proper- 


ty, definition, giviſion, &c. The topicks of Ontology or 


Metaphyſicks, are cauſe, effect, action, paſſion, indentity, op- 
poſition, ſubject, adjunct, ſign, &c. The topicks of Morality 


or Ethicks, are law, ſin, duty, authority, freedom of will, com- 


mand, threatning, reward, puniſhment, &c. The topicks of 
Theology, are, God, Chrilt, faith, hope, worſhip, ee 
&c. 

To theſe 3 topicks there belong particular obſer va- 


tions, axioms, canons, or rules * which are laid down i in their 
proper ſciences; as, | 


* A canon is a propoſition decking ſome property of the ſubje&, 
wheh i is not expreſs ied in the deſenion or diviſion of it, 


| 
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Grammar hath ſuch canons, (viz ) words in a different con- 
ſtruction obtain a different ſenſe, words derived trom the ſame 
primitive may probably have fome affinity in their original 


meaning, &. | | 
Canons in logick are fach as theſe; every part of © dike: 


ſion ſingly taken mu{t contain leſs than the whole. A defini- 
tion muſt be peculiar aud proper to the thing defined, What- 


erer is affirmed or denied of the * _ be — or de- 


nied of the ſpecies, &c. 


Metaphyſical canons are ſuch as theſe; final ot belong 


| only to intelligent agents. If a natural and neceſſary cauſe 


operate, the effect will follow, &c. and there are large cata- 
logues of many more in each diſtinct ſcience. 

Now i it has been the cuſtom of thoſe who teach logick or 
rhetorick, todirect their diſciples, when they want an argument, 


to conſult the ſeveral topicks which are ſuited to their ſubject 


of diſcourſe, and to rummage over the definitions, diviſions and 
canons that belong to each ropick. This is called the inven- 
tion of an argument, and is taught with much ſolemnity i in 
ſome ſchools. 

I grant there may be good uſe of this orafiice for perſons 
of a lower genius, when they are to compoſe any diſcourſe 


for the publick; or for thoſe of ſuperior parts to refreſh 


their memory, and revive their acquaintance with a ſubject 
which has been long abſent from their thoughts, or whea 
their natural ſpirits labour under indiſpoſition and langour; 
but when a man of moderate ſagacity has made himſelf maſter 
of his theme by juſt diligence and enquiry, he has ſeldom need 
to run knockingat thedoors of all the topicke, that he may fur- 


' Diſh himſelf with argument or matter of ſpeaking: and indeed 


it is only a man of ſenſe and judgment that can uſe common pla- 
ces or topicks well; for amongſt this variety he only knows 
what is ſit to be left our, as well as what 1s fit to be ſpoken, 
By ſome logical writers this buſineſs of topicks and inven- 
tion is treated of in ſuch a manner with mathematical figures 


and . filled wich the barbarous technical words, Nap- 
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cas, Nipeis, Ropcos, Noſrop, &c. as though an ignorant lad 
were to be led mechanically in certain artificial harneſſes 


and trammels to fiud out arguments to prove or refute any 

' propoſition whatſoever, without any rational knowledge of 
the ideas. Now there is no need to throw words of contempt 

on ſuch a practice; the very deſcription of it carries bon ae 


and ridicule in abundance, 
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05 ſeveral Kinds of Arguments axd Demonſtrations. 
E proceed now to the dieigon 0 ſ yllogiſms according 


to the middle term; and in this part of our treatiſe 
the ſyllogiſms themſelves are properiy called —— and 


are thus diſtributed, 


I. Arguments are called Grammar: Logical, Metaphy- 
ſical, Phyſical, Moral, Mechanical, Theological, 8c. according 


to the art, ſcience or ſubject, u hence the middle term or. topick 


is borrowed. Thus if we prove that no man ſhould ſteal from 
his neighbour, becauſe the ſcripture forbids it, this is a the- 
ological argument: if we prove it from the laws of the land, it 


is political; but if we prove it from the principles of reaſon 


and equity, the argument is moral. 

II. Arguments are either certain and evident, or doubtful 
and merely probable. 

Probable arguments are thoſe whoſe concluſions are bene! 
by ſome probable medium; as, this hill was once a church- 


yard, or a field of battle, becauſe there are many human bones 


found here. This is not a certain argument, for human 

bones might have been conveyed there ſome other way. 
Evident and certain arguments are called demonſtrations; 

for they prove their concluſions by clear mediums and un- 
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doubted principles; and they are generally divided i iato help 


two ſorts; 
1. Demonſtrations a priori, which prove the eſfeck by its 


neceſſary cauſe; as, I prove the ſcripture is infallibly true; 


becauſe it is the word of God, who cannot lie, 


2. Demonſtrations 4 poſteriori, which infer the cauſe 


from its neceſſary effect; as, I infer there hath been the hand 


of ſome artificer here, becauſe I find a curious engine. Or, 


J iufer, there is a God, from the works of his wiſdom i in che 
viſible world. 

The laſt of theſe is called 3 72 v becauſe it 
proves only the exiſtence of a thing; the firſt is named de- 
monſtratio = der, becauſe it ſhews alſo the cauſe of exiſtence. 

But note, that though theſe two forts of arguments are 
moſt peculiarly called demonſtrations, yet generally any 
ſtrong and convincing argument obtains that name; and it is 


the cuſtom of mathematicians to call all their arguments de- 
monſtrations, from what medium ſoever they derive them, 


III. Arguments are divided into artificial and inar:ificial. 


An artificial argument is taken from the nature and circum- 


ſtances of the things; and if the argument be ſtrong, it pro- 
duces a natural certainty; as, the world was at firſt created 


by God, becauſe nothing can create itſelf. 
An inartificial argument is the teſtimony of another, and 


this is called original, when our information proceeds imme- 


diately from the perſons concerned, or from eye or car wit- 


neſſes of the fact: ii is called tradition when it is delivered by 


the report of others. 
We have taken notice before, that teſlimony i is either divine 


or human, If the human teſtimony be itrong, it produces a 


moral certainty; but divine teſtimony produces a ſuperuatu- 


ral certainty, which is far ſuperior. 


Note, Arguments taken from human teſtimony, as well as 


from laws and rules of equity, are called moral]; and indeed 
the ſame name is alſo applied to every fort of argument which 


is drawn from the free actions of God, or the contingent ac- 
8 3 
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tions of men, wherein we cannot ariſe at a natural certainty, 


but content ourſelves with an high degree of probability, 
which in many caſes is ſcarce inferior to natural certainty. 
IV. Arguments are either direct or indirect. It is a di- 
rect argument where the middle term is ſuch as proves the 
queſtion itſelf, and infers that very propoſition which was 
the matter of enquiry. An indirect or oblique argument 
proves or refutes ſome other propoſition, and thereby makes 
the thing enquired appear to be true by plain conſequence, 
ers arguments are called indirect; as, (1) when ſome 
contrad! Aory propeſition is proved to be falſe, improbable or 
impoſſible: or when, upon ſuppoſition of the e or de- 
nial of the original propoſition, ſome abſurdity is inferred. 
This is called a proof per impoſſibile, or a reductio ad abſur- 
dum. (2) When ſome other propoſition is proved to be 


true which is leſs probable, and thence it follows, that the 


original propclition is true; becauſe it is more probable. 
This is an argument ex magis probabili ad minns. (3.) When 
any other propoſition is proved upon which it was before a- 
greed to yield the ien queſtion, This is an argument 
ex conceſſo. 1 
V. There is yet another rank of arguments which have 
Latin names; their true diſtinction is derived from the topics 
or middle terms which are uſed in them, though they are 
called an addreſs to our jadgment, our faith, our ignorance, 


cur profeſſion, our modelty, or our paſſions. 


1. If an argument be taken from the nature or exiſlence 
of things, and addrefled to the reaſon of mankind, it is called 
argumentum ad judiciun 

1. When it is borrowed from ſome convincing reſlimony, i it 
is called argumentum ad fidem, an addrels to our faith, 

3. When 1 it is drawn from any inſuſſicient medium what- 
ſoever, and yet the oppoſer has not ſkill ro refute or anſwer 


It, this 1s * ad ignorantiam, an addreſs to our igno- 
rance. 


4. When it is built upon the profeſſed * or opi- 
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nions of the perſon with whom we argue, whether the opi- 


nions be true or falſe, it is named argumentum ad hominem, 
an addreſs to our profeſſed principles. St. Paul often uſes 


this argument when he reaſons with the Jews, and when 
he 1 ays, I ſpeak as a man, 

5. When the argument is ches from the ſentiments of 
ſome wiſe, great, or good men, whoſe authority we reverence 


and hardly dare oppoſe, it is called argumentum ad verecundi- 


am, an addreſs to our modeſty. 
6. I add finally, when an argument is borrowed from any 
topicks which are ſuited to engage the inclinations and paſſions 


of the heaters on the fide of the ſpeaker, rather than to con- 
vince the judgment, this is argumentun ad Paſſiones, an ad- 


dreſs to che paſhons; or if it be made publick ly, it is called ad 
totulum, or an appeal to the people. 

After all thele diviſions of ſyllogilm or argument ariſiag 
from the middle term, there is one diſtinction proper to be 
mentioned which ariſes from the premiſes, An argument 
is called uniform when both the premiſſes are ders from 


the ſame ſpring of kno wledge, uhether it be ſenſe, reaſon, 
conſciouſneſs, human faith, or divine faith: But when che two 
| premiſſes are derived from diſterent ſprings of Enosis it 


is called a mixt argument. 

Whether the concluſion muſt be called human or divine, 
when one or both premiſſes are matters of divine faith, but 
the coucluſion is drawn by huwan reaſon, I icave to be di . 
puted and deter mined in the ſchools of theology. 

Thus the ſecond chapter i is finiſhed, and a particular ac- 
count given of all the chief kinds of ſyllogiſms or arguments 
vhich are made uſe of among men, or treated of in logick, to- 
gether with ſpecial ru! es s for the formation of them, as far as 
is neceſſary. | 

If a ſyllogiſm agree with the rules which are given for the 
conſt ruction and regulation of it, it is called a true argument: 
If it diſagree with thete rulcs, it is a paralogiſin, or talle ar- 
gument: but v ber a lalſe argument puts on the face and ap- 
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pearence of a true one, then it is properly called a ſophiſm or 
fallacy, which ſhall * . ſubject of the next chapter. 


See e So 
C H A P. III. 
The Doctrine of Sy Hog ifms, 


ROM truth nothing can really follow but what is true; 
 Whenſoever therefore we find a falſe concluſion drawn 
from premiſſes which ſeem to be true, there muſt be ſome fault 
in the deduction or inference; or elſe one of the premiſſes is 
not true in the ſenſe in which it is uſed in that argument, 
When an argument carries the face of truth with it, and 
yet leads us into miſtake, it is a ſophiſm; and there is ſome 
need of a particular deſcription of theſe fallacious arguments, 
that we may with more caſe and A detect and ſolve 
chem. 
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07 ſeveral Kinds of Sopbiſms, and their Solution. 


S the rules of right judgment and cf good ratiocination 
A often coincide with each other, ſo the doctrine of pre- 
judices, which was treated of in the ſecond part of logick, has 
anticipated a great eeal of what might te ſaid on the ſubject 
of ſophiſms;' yet I ſhall mention the molt remarkable ſprings 

of falſe argumentation, which are recuced by logicians to ſome 
of the following heads, . 
I. The firſt ſort of ſophiſm is called zgnpratio elenchi, or, 


0 miſtake of the queſtion; that is, when ſomething elſe is 


proved which has neither any neceſſary connexion or incon- + 
ſiſteney with the thing enquired, and conſequently gives no 
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determination to the enquiry, though it may ſeem at firſt ſight 
to determine the queſtion; as, if any ſhould conclude that St. 
Paul was not a native Jew, by proving that he was born a 
Roman; or if they ſhould pretend to determine that he was 
neither Roman nor Jew, by proving that he was born at 
Tarſus in Cilicia: theſe ſophiſms are refuted by ſhewing that 
theſe three may be true; for he was born of Jewiſh parents 
in the city of Tarſus, and by ſome peculiar privilege granted 
to his parents, or his native city, he was born a denizen of 
Rome, Thus there is neither of theſe three characters of 
the apoitle inconſiſtent with each other, and therefore the 
_ proving one of them true does not refute the other. 

Or if the queſtion be propoſed, whether exceſs of wine can 
be hurtful to him that drinks it, and the ſophiſter ſhould 
prove that it revives his ſpirit, it exhilarates his ſoul, it gives 
a man courage, and makes him ſtrong and active, and then he 
taxes it for granted that he bas proved his point. 

But the reſpondent may eaſily ſhew, that though wine may 
do all this, yet it may be finally hurtſul both to tae foul 
and body of him that drinks it to exceſs. | 

Diſputers when they grow warm are ready to run into this 
fallacy; they dreſs up the opinion of their adverſary as they 
pleaſe, and aſcribe ſentiments to him which he doth not ac- 
knowledge, and when they have with a great deal of pomp at- 
tacked and confounded theſe images of ſtraw of their own 
making, they triumph over their adverfary, as * they 
had utterly contounded his opinion, 

Ic is a fallacy of the ſame kind which a diſputant is guilty 
of, when he finds that his adverſary is too hard for him, and 
that he catinot fairly prove the queſtion. firſt propoſed; he 
then with flyneſs and ſubtlety turns the diſcourſe aſide to 
| ſome other kindred point which he can prove, and exults in 
that new argument wherein this opponent 1 enn 
him. 

The way t to prevent this fallacy is by Keeping the eye fixed 
on the preciſe point of diſpute, and neither wandering from 
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it ourſelves, nor ſuffering our antagoniſt to wander from it, 
or ſubſtitute any thing elſe in its room, 

II. The next ſophiſm i is called Petitio principii, « or a s 
firion of what is not granted; that is, when any propoſition 
is proved by the ſame propoſition | in other words, or by ſore» 
thing that is equally uncertain and diſputed; as if any one un- 
dertake to prove that the human foul is extended through all 
the parts of the body, becauſe it reſides in every member, 
which is but the ſame thing in other words. Or, if a Pa- 
piſt ſhould pretend to prove that his religion is the only Ca- 
tholick religion, and is derived from Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
becauſe it agrees with the doctrine of all the fathers of the 
Church, all rhe holy Martyrs, and all the Chriſtian world 
throughout all ages: whereas this is a great point in conteit, 
vwheiher their religion does agree with that of all the ancients, 
and the primitive chriſtians or no. 

III. That fort of fallacy which is called a Circle is very 
near a-kin to the petitio principii; as, when one of the premit- 
tes in a ſyllogiſm is queſtioned and oppoled, and we intend to 
prove it by the concluſion: or, when in a train of ſyllogiſms 
we prove the laſt by recurring to what was the concluſion of 
the firſt, I he Papiſts are famous at this ſort of fallacy, when 
they prove the ſcriptute to be the word of God by the autho- 
Iny or infallib'e teſtimony of their church, and when they 
are called to ſhew the infallible authority of their church, they 
pretend to prove it by the ſcripture. 

IV. I he next kind ot ſophiſm is called non cauſa 570 cauſa, 
or the aſſignation of a falle cauſe, This the Peripatetic philo- 
jophers were guilty of continually, when they told us that cer- 
tain beings, which they called ſubſtantial forms, were the 
iprings of colou:, motion, vegetation, and the various operati- 
ous of natural beings in the animate and inanimate world; 
when they informed us that nature was terribly afraid of a 
vacuum, aDd that it was the cauſe why the water would not} 
fail out of a long tube if it was turned upſide down: the mo- 
detus as well as the ancients tall often into this fallacy, when 
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they poſitively aſſign the realous of natural appearances, 
vithout ſufficient experiments to prove them, 

Aſtrologers are over-run with this fort of fallacies, and 
they cheat the people groſly by pretending to tell fortunes, 
and to deduce the cauſe of the various occurrences in the lives 
of men from the various poſitions of the ſtars and Planets, 
which they call Aſpects. 73 

When comets and eclipſes of the ſan and moon are conſtru- 
ed to ſignify the ſate of princes, the revolution of ſtates, ſa- 
mine, wars, and calamities of all kinds, it is a fallacy that be- 
longs to this rank of ſophiſms, 

There is fearce any thing more common in human iſe 
than this fort of deceicful argument. If any two accidental 
events happen to concur, one is preſently made the cauſe of 
the other. It Titius wronged his neighbour of a guinea, 
and in fix months after he fell down and broke his leg, weak 
men will impute it to the divine vengeance on Litius for his 
former injuſtice, This ſophiſm was found alſo in the early 
days of the world: for when holy Job was ſurrounded vita 
uncommon miſeries, his own friends inferred, that he was a 
moſt heinous criminal, and charged him with aggravated guilt 
as the cauſe of his calamities; though God himſelf by a voice 
from heaven ſolved this uncharitable ſophiſm, and cleared his 
ſervant Job of that charge. 

How frequent is it among men to impute crimes to wrong 
perſons? We too often charge that upon the wicked contci- 
vance and premeditated malice of a neighbour, which arole 


merely from ignorance, or from unguarded temper.” And 


on the other hand, when we have a mind to excuſe ourſelves, 
we practiſe the ſame ſophiſm, and charge that upon our ju- 
advertance or our ignorance, which n was deſigned 


wickedneſs. What is really done by a neceſſity of circun- 


ſtances, we ſometimes impute to choice. And again, we 
charge that upon necelluy, which was really deſired and cho- 


ſen. . 
Sometimes a perſon 20 out of judgment ia oppolttion to 
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bis inclination; another perſon perhaps acts the ſame thing 
out of inclination, and againſt his judgment. It is hard for 
us to determine with aſſurance what are the inward ſprings 
z and ſecret cauſes of every man's conduct: and therefore we 
ſhould be cautious and flow in paſſing a judgment, where the 
cale is not exceeding evident: and if we ſhould miſtake, 
Jer jt rather be on the charitable than on the cenſorious 

fide, 

I!: is the ſame ſophiſm FI charges we learning 
with leading the migds of men to ſcepticiſm and infidelity, and 


"= wma unjuſtly accufes the new philoſophy of paving the way to 


herely and ſchiſm. Thus the reformation from Popery has 
been charged with the murder and blood of millions, which 
in truth is to be imputed to the tyranuy of the princes and 
the prieſts, who would not ſuffer the people to reform their 
ſentiments and their practices according to the ward of God, 
'I hus Chriſtianity in the primitive ages was charged by the 
Heathens with all the calamities which betel the Roman em- 


pire, becauſe the Chriſtians renounced the Heathen gods and 


idols. 
The way to relieve ourſelves from thoſe ſophiſms, and to 
ſecure ourſelves from the danger of falling into them, is an 
honeſt and diligent inquiry into the real nature and cauſes of 
things, with a 8 watchfulnels againſt all thoſe prejudi- 
ces that might my the judgment aſide from truth! in that in- 
ar 
: N. The next is called - fallacia accidentis, or a a ſophiſm 
wherein we pronounce concerning the nature and eſſential 
properties of any ſubject according to ſomethiog which is 


merely accidental to it, This is a-kin to the former, and is 


alſo very frequent in human life. So if opium or the Pe- 
ruvian bark has been uſed imprudently or unſucceſsfully, 
whereby the patient has received injury, ſome weaker peo- 
ple abſolutely pronounce againſt the uſe of the bark or opi- 
vm upon all occaſions whatſoever, and are ready to call them 


Poiſon. So wine has been the accidental occaſion of druvk- | 
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enneſs and quarrels; learning and printing may have been the 


accidental cauſe of iedition in a ſtate; the reading of the bible 


by accident has been abuſed to promote hereſies or deſtruc- 
tive errors; and for theſe reaſons they have been all pronoun- 
ced evil things. Mahomet forbad his followers the uſe of 
wine; the Turks diſcourage learning in their dominions; and 
the Papiſts forbid the ſcripture to be read by the laity. But 
how very unreaſonable are theſe inferences, and theſe pro- 
hibitions which are built upon them! 

VI. The next ſophiſm borders upon the former; and that 
is, when we argue from that which is true in particular cit- 
cumſtances to prove the ſame thing true abſolutely, ſimply, 
and abſtrafted from all circumſtances; this is called in the 
ſchools a ſophiſm a dicto fecundum quid ad dictum ſimpliciter; 
as, that which is bought in the ſhambles is eaten for dinner; 


raw meat is bought in the ſhambles: therefore raw meat is eat- 


en for dinner. Or thus, Livy writes tables and improbabili- 
ties when he deſcribes prodigies and omens: therefore Livy's 


Roman hiſtory is never to be believed in aby thing. Or thus, 
there may be ſome miſtake of tranſeribers in ſome part ot 


ſcripture: therefore ſcripture alone 1 is not a fafe — for 
our faith. 
This ſort of ſophiſm has its reverſe ito; as when we ar- 


gue from that which is true ſimply and abſolutely to prove + 


the ſame thing true in all particular circumſtances whatſoe- 
ver &; as if a traitor ſhould argue from the ſixth command- 
ment, Thou ſhalt not kill a man, to prove that he himſelf 
ought not to be hanged: cr if a madman ſhould tell me I 


| ought not to withhold his ſword from him, becauſe no man 


ought to withhold the property of another. 
Thefe two ſpecies of ſophiſms are eaſily ſolved by 


ſhewing the CAE betwint things! in their abſolute na- 


This is arguing from moral univerſality, which admits of ſome ex- 
ceptions, in the ſame manner as may be argued from metaphy lical or 2 
natural univerſality, which admits of 1 no exceptions, 
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ture, and the ſame things ſurrounded with peculiar circum— 
ſtances, and conſidered in regard to ſpecial times, places, per- 
ſons and occaſions; or by ſhewing the difference between a 
moral and metaphyſical univerſality, and that the propoſition 


will hold good in one caſe, bur not in the other. 


VII. The ſophiſms of compoſition and diviſion come next 
to be conſidered. 

The ſophiſm of compoſition is when we infer any thiog « con- 
cer ning ideas in a compounded ſenſe, which is only true in a 
divided ſenſe. And when it is ſaid in the goſpel that Chriſt 
made the blind to ſee, and the deaf to hear, and the lame to 


walk, we. ought not to infer hence, that Chriſt performed 


contradictions; but thoſe who were blind before were made 
to fee, and thoſe who were deaf before were made to hear, 
&c. So when the ſcripture aſſures us the worſt of ſinners 
may be ſaved, it ſignifies only, that they who have been the 
worſt of ſinners may repent and be ſaved, not that they ſhall 
be ſaved in their fins. Or if any one ſhould argue thus, two 


and three are eren and odd; five are two and three; there- 


fore five are even and odd, Here that is very fallely infer- 
red concerning two or three in union, which is only true of 


.them divided. 


The ſophiſm of diviſion is when v we infer the ſame ching 


concerning ideas in a divided ſenſe, which is only true in a com- 
pounded ſenſe; as, if we ſhould pretend to prove, that every 


ioldier in the Grecian army put an hundred thouſand Perſi- 
ans to flight, becauſe the Grecian ſoldiers did ſo, Or if a man 
ſhould argue thus; five is one number; two and three are 
five: therefore two and three are one number, 

This ſort of ſophiſms is committed when the word All is 
taken in a collective and a diſtributive ſenſe, without a due 
diſtinction; as, if any one ſhould reaſon thus; all the muſical 
inſtruments of the Jewiſh temple made a noble concert; the 
harp is a muſical inſtrument of the Jewiſh temple, therefore the 
harp wade a noble concert. Here the word All in the major 


I, 
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is collective, whereas ſuch a concluſion 2 that the word 
All ſhould be diſt cibutive. 

It is the ſame fallacy when the nano word All or No 
refers to ſpecies in one propoſition, and to individuals in an- 
other; as, all animals were in Neah's ark; therefore no animals 
periſhed in the flood: whereas ia the cranifa all animals ſig- 
nifies every kind of animals, which does not exclude or * 
the drowning of a thouſand individuals. 

VIII. The laſt ſort of ſophiſms ariſes from our abuſe of 
the ambiguity of words, which is the largeſt and moſt exten- 


five kind of fallacy ; and indeed ſeveral of the former fallacies 
might be reduced to this head. | 


When the words or phraſes are plain ly equivoca!, they are 
called Sophiſms of Equivocation; as, if we ſhouid argue thus, 


he that ſends forth a book into the light, deſires it to be read; 
he that throws a book into the fire, ſends it into the light: 
therefore he that throws a book into the fire deſires i it to be 


read. 

This ſophiſm, as well as iba foregoing, and all of the like 
nature, are ſolved by ſhewing the different ſenſes of the words, 
terms or phraſes. Here Light in the major propoſition fig- 
nifies the public view of the world; in the minor it ſignifies 
the brightneſs of flame and fire, and therefore the ſyllogiſm 


has four terms, or rather it has no middle term, nw proves 


nothing. 
But where ſuch groſs equivocations and ROT appear 


in arguments, there is little danger of impoſing upon our- 


ſelves or others. The greateſt danger, and which we are 
perpetually expoſed to in reaſoning, is, where the two ſenſes 


or ſignifications of one term are near a-kin, and not plainly 


diſtinguiſhed, and yet they are really ſufficiently different in 
their ſenſe to lead us into great miſtakes, if we are not watch- 
ful. And indeed the greateſt part of controverſies in the ſa- 


cred or civil life ariſe from the different ſenſes that are put 
upon words, and the different ideas which are included ia 
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them; as hath been ſhewa at large in the firſt part of Logick, 
Chap. IV. which treats of words and terms. 
There is, after all theſe, another ſort of ſophiſm which is 
wont to be called an imperfect Enumeration, or a falſe Induc- 
tion, when from a few experiments or obſervations, men infer 
general theorems and univerſal propoſitions. But this is tuff. 
ciently noticed in the foregoing chapter, where we treated of 
that fort of ſyllogiſm which is called Iaduction. 
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| this o general Teſts of true Syllogi/ms, and Methods of foto- 
. | | ing all Syllogiſms, 


ESIDES the ſpecial deſcription of true ſyllogiſms and 
ſophiſms already given, and the rules by which che one 
are framed, and the other refuted, there are theſe two gene- 
ral mechods of reducing all * whatſoever to a teſt of 
their truth or falſhood. 

I. The firſt is, that the premiſſes mult (at leaſt implicitly 
contain the concluſion; or thus, one of the premiſſes muſt 
| contain the concluſion, and the other muſt ſhew, that the con- 
dluſion is contained in it. The reaſon of this rule is this; when 
any propoſition is offered to be proved, it is neceſſary to find 


the containing Propoſition ; but becauſe the ſecond mult not 
contain the firſt in an expreſs manner, and in the ſame word &, 
therefore it is neceſſary that a third or oftenſive propoſition 
be found out, to ſhew that the ſecond propoſition contains the 


It is confeſſed, that the conditional and disjunctive major propo- 
ſitions do expreſly contain all that is in the concluſion; but then it is 
not in a certain and concluſive manner, but only in a dubious form of 
ſpeech, and mingled with other terms, and thereſore it is not the ſame 
expreſs — 
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another propoſition which confirms it, which may be called | 
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firft, which was to be proved. Let us make an experiment 
of this ſyllogiſm. Whoſoever is a flave to his natural inclina- 
tions is miſerable; the wicked man is a flave to his natural in- 


 clinations: therefore the wicked man is miſerable. Here it 


is Evident that the major propoſition contains the concluſion; 
for under the general character of a flave to natural inclina- 
tions, a wicked maũ is contained or included; and the minor 
propoſition declares it; whence the concluſion is evidently de- 
duced, that the wicked man is miſerable. 

In many affirmative ſyllogiſms we may ſuppoſe eller the 


major or the minor to contain the concluſion, and the other 


to ſhew it; for there is no great difference. But in negative 
ſyllogiſms it is the negative propoſition that contains the con- 
cluſion. and the affir mati ve propoſition thews it; as, every wiſe 


wan maſters his paſſions; no angry man maſters his paſſions: 
therefore no angry man is wife, Here it is more natural to 


fuppoſe the minor to be the containing propoſition; it is the 
minor implicitly denies wiſdom concerning an angry man, be- 
cauſe makering the paſſions is included in Go and the ma- 
jor ſhews it. | 

Note, this rule may be applied to complex and conjunctive, 
as well as ſimple ſyllogiſms, and is adapted to ſhew the truth 
or falſhood of any of them. * 


II. The ſecond is this; as the terms in every ſyllogiſm are 


uſually repeated twice, ſo they mult be taken preciſely in the 


ſame fenſe in both places: for the greateſt part of miſtakes, 
that atiſe in forming ſyllogiſms, is derived from ſome little 
difference in the ſeuſe of one of the terms in the two parts of 
the ſyllogiſm wherein it is uſed. Let us coulider the follow- 
ing ſophiſm. 


I. It is a fin to kill a man; a murderer is a man; there- 
fore it is a ſin to kill a murderer, Here the word kill in the 


firſt propoſition ſignifies to kill unjuſtly, or withouta law; in 


the concluſion it is taken abſolutely for putting a man to death 


in general, and therefore the inference is not good. 


2. What Jam you are not; but Jam a man: therefore you 
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are not a man. This is a relative ſyllogiſm: but if it be re- 
duced to a regular categorical form, it will appear there is 
ambiguity in the terms, thus; what I am is a man; you are 
not what I am: therefore you are not a man. Here what! 
am in the major propoſition, is taken ſpecially for my nature; 
but in the minor propoſition the ſame words are taken indi- 
vidually for my perſon; therefore the inference mult be falſe, 


for the ſyllogiſm! does not take the term what I am both times 


in the ſame ſenſe. | 
3. He that ſays you are an animal, ſays true; but he that 


ſays you are a gooſe, ſays you are an animal: therefore he that 


ſays you are a gooſe, ſays true. In the major propoſition 
the word animal is the predicate, of an incidental propoſition; 


which incidental propoſition being affirmacive, renders the pre- 
dicate of it particular, according to Chap, II. Sect. 2. Axiom 3. 


and conſequently the word animal there fignifies only human 
animality. In the minor propofition, the word animal, for the 
ſawe reaſon, fignifies the animality of a gooſe; whereby it 
becomes an ambiguous term, and unfit to build the concluſi- 
on upon. Or if yon ſay the word animal, in the minor, is 


taken for human animality, then the minor is. evidently 


falſe. 4.2085” 

It is from this laſt general teſt of 8 1075 derive 
the cuſtom of the reſpondent i in anſwering the arguments of 
the opponent, which is to diſtioguiſh upon the major or mi- 
nor propoſition, and declare which term is uſed in two ſenſes, 
aud in what ſenſe the propatnigy may be true, and in what 
ſenſe it is falſe. 8 . 
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C H A P. IV. 
Some general Rules to dire our Reaſoning. 


M OST of the general ind "MY directions given to form : 
our judgments aright io the preceding part of Logick 


might be rehearſed here; for the judgments which we paſs 
upon things are generally built on ſome ſecret reaſoning or 
argument by which the propoſition is ſuppoſed to be proved. 
But there may be yet ſome farther aſſiſtances given to our 
reaſoning powers in their ſearch after truth, and an obſerva- 
tion of the following rules will be of great importance for that 
end. | 
I. Rule. Accuſtom your ſe lves to clear and diſtind ideas, 
to evident propoſitions, to ſtrong and convincing arguments. 
Converſe much with thoſe friends, and thoſe books, and thoſe 
parts of learning where you meet with the greateſt clearneſs 
of thought and force of reaſoning. The mathematical ſci- 
ences, and particularly arithmetic, geometry, and mechanicks, 
abound with theſe advantages: and if there were nothing va- 
Juable in them for the uſes of human life; yet the very ſpe- 
culative parts of this ſort of learning are well worth our ſtudy; 


for by perpetual examples they teach us to conceive with 


clearneſs, to connect our ideas and propoſitions in a train of 


dependence, to reaſon with ſtrength and demonſtration, and 
to diſtinguiſh between truth and falſnood. Something of 


theſe ſciences ſhould be ſtudied by every man who pretends 
to learning, and that (as Mr, Locke expreſſes it) not ſo much 
to make us mathematicians, as to make us reaſonable crea- 


| tures, | 
We ſhould ; gain ſuch a faniiiarity with evidence of percep- 


tion and force of reaſoning, and get ſuch a habit of diſcerning 
clear truth, that the mind may be ſoon offended with obſcurity 
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and confuſion: then we ſhall (as it were) naturally and with 
eaſe reſtrain our minds from raſh judgment, before we attain 
juſt evidence of the propoſition which is offered to us; and 
we ſhell with the ſame eaſe, and (as it were) naturally ſeize 


2nd embrace every truth that is propoſed with juſt evi- 


dence. 

T his habit of conceiving clearly, of judgiog juſtly, and of 
reaſoning well, is not to be attained merely by the happineſs 
of coultitution, the brightneſs of genius, the beſt natural 
parts, or the beſt collection of logical precepts. It is cuſtom 

aud practice that muſt form and eſtabliſh this habit. We 
mult apply ourſelves to it till we perform all this readily, and 
without reflecting on rules. A coherent thinker, and a ſtrict 


reaſoner is not to be made at once by a ſet of rules, any more 


than a good painter or muſician may be formed extempore by 
an excellent lecture on muſick or painting. It is of infinite im- 
portance therefore in our younger years to be taught both 
the value aud the practice of conceiving clearly and reaſon- 
ing right: for when we are grown to the middle of life, or 
paſt it, it is no wonder that we fhould not learn good reaſon- 
ing, any more than an ignorant clown ſhould not be able to 
learn fine language, dancing, or a courtly behaviour, when 
his ruſtick airs have grown up with bim till the age of 
forty. 


For want of this care ſome fin of . and ene 
dwell all their days among obſcure ideas; they conceive and 


judge always in confuſion, they take weak arguments for de- 
monſtration, they are led away with the diſguiſes and ſha- 
dows of truth. Now if ſuch perſons happen to have a bright 
imagination, a volubility of ſpeech, and a copiouſnels of lan- 
guage, they not only impoſe many errors upon their own un- 


der ſtandings, but they ſtamp the image of their own mi- 


ſtakes upon their neighbours alſo, and one their errors a- 
broad. 


It is a matter of juſt lamentation and pity to conſider the 


weakneſs of the common multitude of mankind in this reſpect, 


* 
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how they receive any thing into their aſſent upon the leaſt 
trifling grounds. True reaſoning hath very little ſhare in 
forming their opinions. They reſiſt the moſt convincing ar- 
guments by an obſtinate adherence to their prejudices, and be- 
lieve the moſt improbable things with the greateſt aſlurance. 
They talk of the abſtruſeſt myſteries, and determine upon 
them with the utmoſt confidence, and without juſt evidence 
either from reaſon or revelation. A confuſed heap of daik 
and inconſiſtent ideas make up a good part of their know- 
ledge in matters of philoſophy as well as religion, having ne- 
ver been taught the uſe and value of clear and juit reaſon- 
ing. 

Feri ic muſt be flill confeſſed that there are ſome myſteries 
in religion, both natural and revealed, as well as ſome abſtruſe 
points in philoſophy, wherein the wiſe as well as the unwiſe 


mult be content with obſcure ideas. There are ſeveral 


things, eſpecially relating to the inviſible world, which are 


unſearchable in our prefent ſtare, and therefore we muſt be. 


lieve what revelation plainly dictates, though the ideas may 


be obfcure, Reaſon itſelf demands this of us; but we ſhould 
ſeek for the brighteit evidence both of ideas, and of the con - 


nexion of them, whereſoever it is attainable. 
II. Rille. Enlarge your general acquaintance with chings 
daily, in order to attain a rich furniture of topics, or middie 


terms, whereby thoſe propoſitioas' which occur may be ei- 


their proved or diſproved; but eſpecially meditate and en- 
quire with great diligence and exactneſs into the nature, pro- 
perties, circumſtances and relations of the particular ſubject 


about which you judge or argue. Conſider its cauſes, effects, 
conſequences, adjuncts, oppoſites, ſigns, &c. ſo far as is need- 


ful to your preſent purpoſe. You ſhould: ſurvey a queſtion 
round about, and on all ſides, and extend your views as far 


as pollible, to every thing that has a connexion with it. This 


practice has many advantages in it; as, 
|. Ir will be a means to ſuggeſt to your mind proper to- 
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pics for argument about any propoſition chat relates o the 
lame ſubject. | 

2. It will enable you with greater readineſs and juſtneſs of 
thought to give an anſwer to any ſudden queſtion upon that 
ſobject, whether it ariſes in mu own mind, or 5 propoſed 
by others. 

3. This will inſtru you to give 3 e and ſpeedier * 
Jution of any difficulties that may attend the theme of your 
diſcour ſe, and to refute the objections of thoſe who have ex 
ſpouſed a contrary opinion. 

4. By ſuch a large ſurvey of the whole fubje& in all its pro- 
perties and relations, you will be better ſecured from incon- 
ſiſtencies, i. e. ſrom afferting or denying any thing in one 
place, which contradicts what you have afferted or denied in 
another? and to attatn theſe ends, an extenſiveneſs of under- 
ſtanding and a large memory. are of an voſpeatable ſer- 
vice. | 

One would be ready to wonder ſometimes bow eaſily 
great and wiſe and learned men are led into aſſertions in ſome 
parts of the ſame treatiſe, which are found to be fcarce con- 
ſiſtent with what they have afferted in other places: bur the 
true reaſon is the narrowueſs of the mind of man, that it cau- 
not take in all the innumerable properties and relations of one 
ſubject with a ſingle view; and therefore whilit they are in- 
ent on ore particular part of their theme, they bend all their 
force of thought to prove or diſprove ſome propoſition that 
relates to that part, without a ſufficient attention to the conſe- 
quences'v-hich may flow from it. and which may unhappily 
affe ct another part of the fame ſubject; and by this means 
they are ſometimes led to ſay things which are inconſiſtent. 
In ſuch a caſe the great dealers in-diſpute and controverſy take 
t leaſure to caſt nonſenſe and ſelf- contradiction on their an- 
tagoniſt with huge and hateful reproaches. For my part, I 
1 rather chuſe to pity human nature, whoſe neceſſary narrow- 
neſs of underſtanding expoſes us all ro fome degrees of this 
frailty. Put the moſt extenſive ſurvey poſfible of our whole 
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ſubjeRt i is the beſt remedy againſt it, Ic is our judging and 
arguing upon a partial view of things, that expoſes us to 
miſtakes, and puſhes us into abſurdities, or at leaſt to the Ve- 
ry borders of them. | | 

III. Rule. In ſearching the knowledge of things, ate 
keep the preciſe point of the preſent wee in your eye. 


Take heed that you add nothing to it while you are arguing, 
nor omit any part of it. Watch carefully let any new ideas 


ſlide in, to mingle themſe)ves either with the ſubject or predi- 
cate. See that the queſtion be not altered by the ambiguity 
of any word taken in different ſenſes ; nor let any ſeetet pre- 
judices of your own, or the ſophiltical arts of others. cheat 
your underſtanding by changing the queſtion, or ſhuffling in 


any thing elſe in its room. 


And for this end it is uſeful to keep the preciſe matter of 


inquiry as ſimple as may be, and diſengaged from a complica- 
tion of ideas, which do not neceſſarily belong to it. By ad- 
mitting a complication of ideas, and taking too many things at 
once into one queſtion, the mind is ſometimes dazzled and be- 


wildered; and the truth is loft in ſuch a variety and confuſion 
of ideas; whereas by limiting and narrowing the n you 
take a fuller ſurvey of the whole of it, 

By keeping the ſingle point of inquiry in our conſtant view, 
we ſhall be ſecured from ſudden, rath, and impertinent re- 


' ſponſes and determinations, which ſome have obtruded inſtead 


of ſolutions and ſolid anſwers, before they perfectly know the 


| queſtions. 


IV. Rule. When you have exactly confidered the preciſe 


points of inquiry, or what is unknown in the queſtion, then 


conſider what, and how much you know already of this queſti- 


on, or of the ideas and terms of which it is compoſed. It is 


by a compariſon of the known and unknown parts of the 
queſtion together, that you may find what reference the part 
known hath unto, or what connexion it hath with the thing 


that is ſought: thoſe ideas, whereby the known and unknown 


parts of the queſtion are connected, will furniſh you with 
8 4 
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middle terms or arguments whereby the thipg propoſed may 
be proved or diſproved, 

In this part of your work, (viz.) comparing ideas together, 
take due time, and be not too haſty to come to a deter mina- 


tion, eſpecially in points of importance. Some men when they 
fee a little agreement or diſagreement betweeen ideas, they 


preſume a great deal, and ſo jump into the concluſion: this is 
a hort way to fancy, opinion, and conceit; but a moſt unſafe 
and uncertain way to true knowledge and wiſdom. 
V. Rule. In chuſing your middle terms or arguments to 
prove any queſſ ion, always take ſach topics as are fareſt, and 


| leaſt fallible, and which carry the greateſt evidence and 


{irength with them. Be not ſo ſolicitous about the number, 
as the weight of your arguments, eſpecially in proving any 
propoſition which admits of natural certainty, or of compleat 
demonſtration. Many times we do injury to a cauſe by dwell- 


ing upon trifling arguments. We amuſe our hearers with 


uncertainties, by multiplying the number of feeble reaſonings, 
before we mention thoſe which are more ſubſtantial, conclu- 
five, and convincing And too often we yield up our own 
aſſent to mere probable arguments, where cer tain proofs may 
be obtained. | 

Jet it muſt be conſeſſed there are many caſes, wherein the 
growing number of probable arguments increaſes the degree 
of probability, and gives a great and ſufficient conſir mation 
tothe truth which is fought; as, 


(1) When we are inquiring the true ſenſe of any word or 
Phrate, ve are more confirmed in the ſigniſication of it, by 


finding the ſame expreſſion ſo uſed in ſeveral authots, or in 
{ſeveral places of the ſame author, 
(2.) When weare ſearching out the true meaning or opi- 
nion of any writer, 6r inquiring into any ſacred doctrine of 
ſcripture, we come to a ſurer determination of the truth by 


teveral dittigct places wherein the fame thing is expreſſed or 


plainly implied; becauſe it is not probable that an honeſt (kil- 
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ful reader ſhould. miſtake the meaning of the writer in many 


places, as he may in one or two. | 
(3.) When we would prove the i importance of any ſeriptu- 


ral dectrine or duty, the multitude of texts, wherein it is re- 


peated and inculcated upon the reader, ſeems naturally to in- 
ſtruct us that it is a matter of greater importance than o- 


ther things which are but lightly or ſingly mentioned in the 


bible. 

(4. In ſearching out matters of fact in times paſt, or in 
diſtant places, (in which caſe moral evidences is ſufficient, and 
moral certainty is the utmoſt which can be attained) here we 
derive a greater aſſurance of the truth of it by a number of 
perſons, or a multitude of circumſtances concurring to bear 
witneſs of it. 

(5.) From many experiments in natural philoſophy we 
more ſafely inter a _—— theorem, than we can from a 
or two, 

(6.) In matters which require preſent at both ſa- 
cred and civil, we maſt content ourſelves oftentimes with a 
mere preponderation of probable reaſons or arguments. 
Where there are ſeveral reaſons on each fide, for and againſt 


a thing that is to be done or omitted, a ſmall argument added 


to the heap may juſtly turn the balance on one ſide, and de- 
termine the judgment, as L have noted in the ſecond part of 
1 | 

To conclude; a growing acquaintance with matters of 
learning, and a daily improvement of our under ſtandings i in 


affairs human and divine, will beſt teach us to judge and diſtin- 


guiſh in what cafes the number of arguments add to their 
weight and force: it is only experience can fully inform us 


when we mult be determined by probable topics, and when we 
muſt ſeck and expect demonſtrations. | 
VI. Rule. Prove your concluſion (as far as pili le) by 


ſome propoſitions that are in themſelves more plain, evident 
and certain than the concluſion; or at leaſt ſuch as are more 
known, and more intelligible ro the perſon, whom you 
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would conyince. If we neglect this rule, we ſhall endeavour 
to enlighten that which is obſcure by ſomething equally or 
more obſcure, and to confirm that which is donbtful, by ſome- 
thing equally or mare uncertain. Common ſenſe dictates to 
all men, that it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh any truth, and to con- 
vince others of it, but by ſomething that is beuer known to 
them than that truth is. 

VII. Rule. Labour in all your arguings to ich the 
underſtanding, as well as to conquer and captivate the judg- 
ment. Argue in ſuch a manner as may give a natural, diſtinct, 
and folid knowledge of things to your hearers, as well as to 
force their aſſent by a mere proof of the queſtion, Now to 
attain this end, the chief topic or medium of your demon- 
ſtration ſhould be fetched, as much as poſſible, from the nature 
of the thing to be proved, or from thoſe things which are 
moſt naturally connected with it. ä 

Geometricians ſometimes break this rule without neceſhty, 
two ways, (viz.) 

1. When they prove one propoſition only by ſhewing what 
abſurdities will follow if the contradictory propoſition be ſup- 
poſed or admitted. This is called Reductio ad abſurdum *, 

or Demonſtratio per impoſſibile; as for inſtance, when they 

rove all the Radi of a circle to be e equal, by ſuppoſing one 
25 ins to be longer or ſhorter than another, and then ſhew- 
ing what abſurd conſequences will follow. This, I confeſs, 
forces the aſſent, but it does not enlighten the mind by how. 
ing the true reaſon and cauſe why all Radii are equal, which 
is derived from the very conſtruction of a circle: for fince a 
circle i is formed by fixing one end of a ſtrait line in the centre, 


* Note, This rule chiefly reſers to the "Qublihnent of ſome truth, 
rather than to the retutation of error. It is a very common and ,uſe- 
ſul way of arguing to refute a falſe propoſition, by ſh:wing what evi. 


dent falſhood or abſurdities will follow from it, For what propoſiti- | 


- on ſoever is really abſurd and falſe, does effectually prove that princi- 


ple to be falſe from which it is derived ; ſo that this way of refuting 


an error is not ſo uſually called Reductie ad abſurdum. | 
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and moving the other end round (or, which is all one, by com- 
paſſes, kept open to a certain extent) it follows evidentiy 


that every part of the circumference being thus deſeribed 
muſt be equally diſtant: from the centte, aũd therefore the 
Radii, which are lines from the centre to the circumference, | 


muſt be all equal. 
2. Geomeiricians forget this rule 1 they heap up ma- 


ny far-fetched lines, figures and proportions to prove ſome 
plain, ſimple, and obvious propoſition. This is called a De- 


monſtration per aliena et remota, or an argument from unnatu- 


ral and remote mediums: as if in order to prove the Radii of 

a circle are all equal, I ſhould make ſeveral triangles and 
ſquares about the circle, and then from ſome properties and 
propoſitions of —_ and triangles prove that the Radii of a 
circle are equal. 


oy 7 


Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that ſometimes ſuch queſtions haps 


pen, that it is hardly poſſible to prove them by direct argu- 
ments drawn from the nature of things, &e. and then it may 
not only be lawful, but neceſſary to uſe indirect proofs, and © 


9 


arguments drawn from remote mediums, or from the abſurdi- 


ty of the contradictory ſuppoſitions. e 
Such indirect and remote arguments may alſo be ſometimes 


pyſed to confirm a propoſition which has been before proved by 
arguments more direct and immediate. I 
VIII. Rule. Though arguments ſhould give light 1 to the 
| ſubject, as well as conſtrain the aſſent, yet you mult learn to 


diſtinguiſh well between an explication and an argument; and 


neither impoſe upon yourſelves, nor ſuffer yourſelves to be 


impoſed upon by others, by miſtaking a mere illuſtration for 


@ convincing reaſon, 


Axioms themſelves, or ſe]f-evident propoſiions may want 


an explication or illuſtration, though they ate not to be Pror- % 2 


ed by reaſoning. 

Similitudes and alluſions have oftentimes a very happy in- 
ſluence to explain ſome difficult truth, and to render the idea of 
it familiar and eaſy. Where the reſemblance is juſt and aceu- 
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rate, the influence of a ſimile may proceed ſo far as to ſhew 
the poſſibility of the thing in queſtion: but ſimilitudes muſt not 
be taken as a ſolid proof of the truth or exiſtence of thoſe 
things to which they have a reſemblance, A too great de- 
terence paid to ſimilitudes, or an utter rejection of them ſeem 
to be two extremes, and ought to be avoided, The late inge- 
nious Mr. Locke, even in his enquiries after truth, makes 
great uſe of ſimilies for frequent illuſt ration, and is very hap- 

py in the invention of them, though he warns us alſo leit we 
| miſtake them for concluſive arguments. 

Let let it be noted here, that a parable or a ſimilirude uſed 
by any author, may give a ſufficient proof of the true ſenſe 
and meaning of that author, provided that we draw not this 
ſimilitude beyond the ſcope and defign for which it was 
brought; as when our Saviour affirms, Rev. iii. 3.*I will come 
to thee as a thief; this will plainly prove that he deſcribes 
the unexpectedneſs of his appearance, though it will by no 
means be drawn to ſignify any injuſtice in his defign, 

IX. Rule. In your whole courſe of reaſoning keep your 
mind ſincerely intent in the purſuit of truth; and follow ſolid 


argument whereſoever it leads you. Let not a party ſpirit, 
nor any paſſion or prejudice whatſoever, ſtop or avert the cur- 


rent of your reaſoning in quelt of true knowledge. 


When you are enquiring therefore into any ſul ject, maintain 
2 due regard to the arguments and objections on both ſides of 


a queſtion: conſider, compare, and balance them well before 


you determine for one ſide. It is a frequent, but a very faul- 


ty practice to hunt after arguments, only to make good one 
fide of a queſtion, and entirely to neglect and refuſe thoſe 
which favour the other fide. If we have not given a due 


weight to arguments on both ſides, we do but wilfully mit- 
guide our judgment, and abuſe our reaſon, by forbidding its 


ſearch after truth. When we eſpouſe opinions by a ſecret 
biaſs on the mind through the influences of fear, hope, ho- 
nour, credit, intereſt, or any other prejudice, and then feek 
arguments only to ſupport thoſe opinions, we have neither 


n 
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done our duty to God nor to ourſelves; and it is a matter 
of mere chance if we {tumble upon truth in our ways to caſe 
and preferment, The power of reaſoning was given us by 
our Maker for this very end, to purſue trath; and we abuſe 
one of his richeſt gifts, if we baſely yield up to be led aſtray 
by any of the meaner powers of nature, or the periſhing in- 
tereſts of this life. Reaſon itſelf, if honeſtly obeyed, will lead 
us to receive the divine revelation of the goſpel, where it is 
duly propoſed, and this will ſhew us the path of life everlaſt- 
ing. e ” 
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x T is not merely a clear and diſtin idea, a well-formed 


propoſition, or a juſt argument that is ſufficient ro ſearch 
out and communicate the knowledge of a ſubject. There 


muſt be a variety and ſeries of them diſpoſed in a due man- 


ner, in order to attain this end: and therefore it is the deſign 


of the laſt part of Logick to teach us the art of method. It 
is that muſk ſecure our thoughts from that confuſion, dark - 
neſs, and miſtake which unavoidably attend the meditations 


and diſcour ſes even of the brighteſt genius who deſpiſes the 
rules of it. ; 


1. We ſhall here conſider the nature of mad, and the 
ſeveral kinds of it. | 


2, Lay down the general rules of method, with a few par- 
ticulars under them. 
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CHAP, I 


| 07 the Nature of Method, and the ſeveral Ro of it (viz) 


Natural and Arbitrary, Synthetic and Analytic. 
ETHOD, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, implies the pla- 


ons in ſuch an order ,as is moſt convenient to attain ſome end 
propoſed: and in this ſenſe it is applied to all the works of 
nature and art, to all the divine affairs of creation and pro- 
vidence; and to the artifices, ſchemes, contrivances and prac- 
tices of mankind, whether in natural, civil, or ſacred affairs. 
Now this orderly difpoſition of things includes the ideas of 


prior, poſterior, and ſimultaneous; of ſuperior, inferior, and 


equal; of beginning, end, and middle, &c. which are deſerib- 
ed more particularly among the general affections of being 
in ontology. 

But in Logick method is uſually taken in a more limited 
ſenſe, and the nature of it is thus deſcribed: method is the 
diſpoſition of a variety of thoughts on any ſubject, ia ſuch or- 
der as may beſt ſerve to find out unknown truths, to explain 
and confirm truths that are Known, or to fix them i in the 
memory: | 


It is diſtributed into two * kinds (viz) catural and 


arbitrary, 


Natural method is that which obſerves the order of _ 


and proceeds in ſuch a manner as that the knowledge of the 
things which follow depends, in a great meaſure, on the 
things which go before, and this is twofold, (viz ) Synthetic 


and Analytic, which are ſometimes called Sy ntheſis and Ana- 


lyſis X. 


0 The word Analyſis 1 three or four ſraſes which i it may not be 


improper to take 1 notice of here, 


cing of ſeveral things, or performing ſeveral operati- 
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Synthetie method is that which begins with the parts I. and 
leads on ward to the knowledge of the whole ; it begins with 
the moſt ſimple principles, and general truths, and proceeds 
by degrees to that which is drawn from or compounded of 
them: and therefore it is called the method of compoſition. 

Analytic method takes the whole compound as it find: ir, 
whether it be a ſpecies or an individual, and leads us into the 
knowledge of it by refolving it into its firſt principles or parts, 
Its generic nature, and its ſpecial properties; and theretore 
it is called the method of reſolution. 


As ſynthetic method is generally uſed in teaching the ſei · 


1 11 ſigniſies the general and particular heads of a diſcourſe, with 


their mutaal connexions, both co-ordinate and ſubordinate, drawn 
out by way of abſtract into one or more tables, which are fr-quently 
Placed like an index at the beginning or end of a book, 


2. I: ſignifies the: reſolving of a diſcourſe into its various ſubjects 


aud arguments, as when any writing of the ancient prophets is reſolv- 
ed into the prophetica}, hiſtorical, doctrinal, and practical parts of it; 
it is faid to be analyled iu general. When a ſentence is diſtingu:ſhed 
into the Nouns, Verbs, Pronouns, Adverbs and other particles of 
ſpeech which compoſe it, then it is ſaid to be analyſed grammatically, 


When the ſame ſentence is diſtinguiſhzd into Subject and Predicate, 


Propoſition, Argument, Act, Object, Cauſe, Effect, Adjunct, Oppoſite, 
Se. then it is analyſed logically, and metaphyſicaliy. This laſt is 
what is chiefly meant in the theological ſchools, when they ſpeak of 
| analyſing a text of ſcripture. 

3 Analyſis ſignifies particularly the ſcience of algebra, wherein a 
queſtion being propoſed, one or more letters, as, x, y, z, or vowels, as, 
a, e, i, &. are made uſe of to fi ignify the unknown number, which 
being intermingled with ſeveral known numbers in the queſtion, is at 
laſt by the rules of art ſeparated or releaſed from that entanglement, 
and its particular value is found out by ſhe wing its equation, or equa- 
lity to ſome known number. 

4. It ſignifies analytical method, as here explained in Logick. 

f Note, It is confeſſed that ſyntheſis often begins with the genus, and 
proceeds to the Tpecies and individuals But the genus or generic 


nature is then conſidered only as a phyſical or eſſential part of the ſpe · 


cics, though it be ſom etimes called an univerſal or logical whole. Thus 
ſynthetick method maintains its own deſcription ſtill, for it begins 
with the parts, and proceeds to the whole which is compoſed of them. 
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ences, after they are invented, ſo analyric i is moſt practiſed in 
finding out things unknown. Though it mult be confeſſed 
that both methods are ſometimes employed to find out truth, 
and to communicate it. \ 

If we know the parts of any ſubj-& eaſier and better than 
the whole, we conſider the parts diſtinctly, and by putting 
them together, we come to the knowledge of the whole, So 
in grammar we learn firſt to know letters, we join them to 
make ſyllables, out of ſyllables we compoſe words, and out of 


words we make ſentences and diſcourſes. So the phyſician or 


zpothecary knows the nature and powers of his ſimples, (viz.) 
his drugs, his herbs, his minerals, &c. and puttiog them to- 
gether, and conſidering their ſeveral virtues, he finds what 
will be the nature and powers of the bolus, or any compound 
medicine. This is the [yathetic method. 

But if we are better acquainted with che whole than we 
are with particular parts, then we divide or relolve the whole 
into its parts, and thereby gain a diſtinct knowledge of them. 
So in vulgar life we learn in the groſs what plats or mine- 
rals are; and then by chymiſtry we gain the knowledge of 


falr, ſulphur, ſpirit, water, earth, which are the principles of 


them. So we are firſt acquainted with the whole body of an 


animal, and then by anatomy or diſletion we come to learn 
all the inward and outward parts of it. This is analytic me- 


thod. 
According to this od — and obvious idea of ſyn⸗- 


thetic and analytie method, they differ from each other as the 
way which leads up from a valley to a mountain differs from 
itſelf, conſider as it leads down from the mountain to the val- 
ley; or as St. Matthew and St. Luke prove Chriſt to be the 
ſon of Abraham; Luke finds out by analyſis, riſing from 
Chriſt to his anceſtors; Matthew teaches it in the ſyathetjc 
method, beginning from Abraham,. and ſhewing that Chriſt 
is found among his poſterity. Therefore it is an uſual ching 
in the ſciences, when we have by analyſis found out a truth; 


'E 
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Vue uſe ſynthetic method to explain and deliver it, and prove 
it to be true. 

In this eaſy view of things, theſe two kinds of method may 
be preſerved conſpicuouſly, and entirely diſtinct: but the ſub- 
j-Qs of knowſedge being infinite, and the ways whereby we 
arrive 2t this knowledge being almoſt infinitely various, it is 
very difficult, an] almoſt impoſlible, always to maintain the 
preciſe diſtinftion between theſe two methods. 

This will evidently appear in the following obſerya- 
tions. 

O87. I. Avalytic method being uſed chiefly to find out 

things unknown, it is not limited or confined merely to be- 
gin with ſome whole ſubject, and proceed to the knowledge 
of its parts, bat it takes its riſe ſometimes from one ſingle part 
or property, or from any thing whatſoever that belongs to a 
ſubject which happens to be firſt and moſt eafily knawn, and 
thereby enquires into the more abſtruſe and unknown parts, 
properties, cauſes, effects, and modes of it, aber ablolute or 
relative; as for inſtance, 
(i.) Analyſis finds out cauſes by their eſſects. So in the 
ſpeculative part of natural philoſophy, when we obſerve light, 
colours, motions, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, and other properties and 
powers of bodies, or any of the common or uncominon ap- 
pearances of things either on earth, or in heaven, we ſearch 
out the cauſes of them. So by the various creatures we 
find out the et. and learn his wiſdom, power and good- 
nels. 

(2+) It finds out effects by their cauſes. So the practical 
and mechanical part of natural philoſophy. conſiders ſuch pow- 
ers of mation, as the wind, the fire, the water, &c. and then 
contrives what uſes they may be applied to, and what will be 
their effects in order to make mills and engines of various 
Kinds. : | 

(3) It finds out the general and ſpecial nature of a thing 
by conſidering the various attributes of the individuals, and 
obſerving what is common, and what is proper, what is acci- 
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dental, and what is eſſential. So by ſurveying the colour, 
the ſhape, motion, reſt, place, ſolidicy, extenſton of bodies, we 
come to find that the nature of body in general is folid exten- 
ſion; becauſe all other qualities of bodies are changeadle, but 
this belongs to all bodies, and it endures through all changes; 


and becauſe this is proper to a body alone, and agrees not 


to any thing elle; and it is the foundation of all other pro- 


en 

(4.) It finds out the remaining properties or parts of a 
thiog, by having ſome parts or properties given. So the a- 
rea of a triangle is found by knowing the height and the 
bate. So by having two ſides, and an angle of a triangle giv- 
en, we find the remaining ſide and angles. So when we 
know cogitation is the prime attribute of a ſpirit, we infer 


its immateriality, and thence its immortality. 


(5.) Analyſis finds the means neceſſary to attain a propoſed 


end, by having the end firſt aſſigned. So in moral, political, 
ceconomical affairs, having propoſed the government of ſelf, _ 


a family, a ſociety, or a nation, in order to their belt intereſt, 
we conſider and fearch out what are the proper laws, rules 
aud means to effect it. So in the practices of artificers, and 
the manufactures of various kinds, the end being propoled, 


as, making cloth, houſes, ſhips, &c, we find out ways of com- 


poſing theſe things for the ſeveral uſes of human life. But 


the putting any of theſe means in execution to attain the end, 


is ſynthetic method. 

Many other particulars might be repreſented, to ſhew the 
various forms of analytic method, whereby truth is found out, 
and ſome of them come very dear 90 ſynthetic, io as hardly 
to be diſtinguiſhed. 


Ob. II. Not only the inveſtigation of truth, but the com- 


munication of it alſo is often practiſed in ſuch a method, as 


neither agrees preciſely to ſynthetic nor analytic. Some ſci- 


ences, if you conſider the whole of them in general, are treat- 


ed in ſynthetic order; ſo phyſics, or natural philoſophy, begias 


uſually with an account of the general nature abd properties 
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of matter or bodies, and by degrees deſcends to eonſider the 


particular ſpecies of bodies, with their powers and properties; 


yet it is very evident, that when philoſophers come to parti- 
cular plants and animals, then by chymiſtry and anatomy they 
analy ſe or reſolve thele bodies into their ſeveral conſtituent 
parts. On che other hand, Logick is begun in analytic me- 


thod; the whole is divided into its integral parts, according 


to the four operations of the mind; yet here and there ſyn- 
thetic method is uſed in the particular branches of it, for it 
| treats of the ideas in general firſt, and then deſcends to the 


ſeveral ſpecies of them; it teaches us how propofitions are 


made up of ideas, and ſyllogiſms of propoſitions, which is the 
order of competitions. 


The ancient ſcholaſtic writers have taken a ereater deal of 


pains, and engaged in uſeleſs difputes about theſe two metheds; 
aud after all have not been able to give ſuch an account of them 


as to keep them entirely diſſinct from each other, neither in 


the theory nor in the practice. Some of the moderns have 
avoided this confuſion in ſome meaſure, by confining them- 
ſelres to deſcribe almoſt nothing elſe but the ſynthetic and 
analytic methods of geometricians and algebraiſts, whereby 
they have too much narrowed the nature and rules of me- 
thod, as though every thing were to be treated in mathema- 
tical for ms. 


Upon the whole I conclude, that neither of theſe two me- 


thods ſhould be ioo ſcrupulouſly and ſuperſticioufly purſued, 
either in the invention or in the communication of knowledge. 


It is enough if the order of nature be but obſerved in making 
the knowledge of things following depend on the knowledge 


of the things which go before, Oftentimes a mixed method 
will be found molt effectual for theſe purpoſes ; and indeed a 
wiſe and judicious proſpect of our main end and deſign muſt 
regulate all method whatſoever, 

Here the rules of natural method ought to be propoſed, 
(whether it be analytic, or ſynthetic, or mixt:) but it is pro- 
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per firſt to give ſome account of arbitrary method, leſt it be 
thruſt at too great a diſtance from the firſt mention of it. 
Arbitrary method leaves the order of nature, and accom- 
modates itſelf to- many purpoſes; ſuch as, to treaſure up 
things, and retain them in memory; to harangue and perſuade 


mankigd to any practice in the religious or civil life; z or 10 


delight, amuſe, or entertain the mind. | 

As for the aſſiſtance of the memory, in moſt things, a na- 
wral order has an happy influence; for reaſon itſelf deducing 
one thing from another, greatly aſſiſts the memory, by the 


natural connexion and mutual dependence of things. But 
there are various other methods which mankind have made 


ple of for this purpoſe, and indeed there are ſome ſubjects that 
can hardly be deduced to analyſis or ſyntheſis. 

In reading or writing hiſtory, ſome follow the order of the 
governors of a nation, and diſpoſe every tranſaction under 
their particular reigns: ſo the ſacred books of Kings and 
Chronicles are written, Some write in annals or journal“, 
and make a new chapter of every year, Some-put all thoſe 
tranſactions together which relate to one ſubj- ct; that is, all 
the affairs of one war, one league, one confederacy, one coun- 
eil, &c. though it laſt _ years, and under many ru- 
lers. c 


So in writing the lives of men, which i is called Biography, | 


ſome authors follow the track of their years, and place every 
thing in the preciſe order of time when it occurred: others 
throw the temper and character of the perſons, their private 
life, their public ſtations, their perſonal occurrences, their do- 


meſtick conduct, their ſpeeches, their books or writings, their | 


ſickneſs and death, into ſo many diſtinct chapters. 

In chronology, ſome writers make their epochas to begin 
all with one letter: ſo in the book called Ductot Hiſtoricus, 
the periods all begin with C; as, Creation, Cataclyſm or de- 
luge, Chaldean empire, Cyrus, Chrilt, Conſtantine, &c. Some 
divide their accounts of time according to the four great 

zonarchies, Aſſyrian, Perſian. Grecian and Roman, O- 
7 | 
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thers think it ſerves the memory teſt to divide all their ſub- 
jects into the remarkable number of ſevens; ſo Prideaux has 
written en Introduction to Hiſtory. And there is a book of 
divinity called Faſciculus Controverſiarum, by an author. of the 
ſame name, written in the ſame method, wherein every con- 


troverſy has ſeven queſtions belonging to it; though the or- 


der of nature ſeems to be too much — by a eee 
to this ſeptenary number. 


'T hofe writers and ſpeakers, whoſe chief buſineſs is to a- 
muſe and delight, or allure, terrify, or perſuade-mankind, do 
not confine themſe)ves te any natural order, but in a crypti- 
cal or hidden method adapt every thing to their deſigned ends. 


Sometimes they omit thoſe things which might injure their 


deſign, or grow tedions to their hea rers, though they ſeem to 
have a neceſſary relation to the point in hand: ſometimes they 
add thoſe things Which have no great reference to the ſubject, 
but are ſuited to allure or refreſh the mind and the ear, 
They dilate ſometimes, and flouriſh long upon little inci- 
dents, and they ſkip over, and but lightly touch the drier part 
of their theme. They place the firit things laſt, and the laſt 
thiogs firſt, with wondrous art, and yet ſo manage it as to con- 


ceal their artiſice, and lead the ſenſes and paſſions of their 


hearers into a pleaſing and powerful captivity. = 
It is chiefly poeſy and oratory that requires the practice of 


4b kind of arbitrary method: they omit things eſſential 


which are not beautiful, they inſert little needlels circumitan:- 
ces, and beautiful digreſſions, they invert time and actions, in 


order to place every thing in the moſt affecting light, aud 


tor this end ia their practice they neglect all logical forms; 
yet a good acquaintance with the forms of Lopick and natu— 
ral method, is of admirable uſe ro thoſe who would attain 
theſe arts in perfection. Hereby they will be able to range 
their own thoughts in ſuch a method and ſcheme, as to make 
a more large and comprehenſive ſurvey of their ſubje and de- 
ſign in ail the parts of it; and by this meaas they will better 


ud je what to chuſe and what to refuſe; and how to dreſs 
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and manage the whole ſcene before them, ſo as to attain their 
own r wich e glory and ſucceſs. 
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CHAP. I.. 
The Rules of Method, general and ſpecial. 


IHE general requiſites of true method in the purſuit or 
communication of knowledge, may be all compriſed un- 


der the following heads. It mult be (1.) Safe. (2.) Plain 


and eaſy. (3) Diſtint. (4) Full, or without detect. (F.) 


Sbort or without ſuperflaity. (6.) Proper to the ſubje ect and 


the deſign. (7.) Connected. ; 
I. Rule, Among all the qualifications of a good method, 
there is none more neceſſary and important than that it ſhould 
be ſafe and ſecure fromerror; and to this end theſe four par- 
ticular, or ſpecial directions ſhould be obſerved. 

1. Uſe great care and circumſpectiou in laying the foun- 
dations of your diſcourſe, or your ſcheme of thoughts upon 
any ſubject. Theſe propoſitions which are to ſtand as fir{t 
principles, and on which the whole argument depends, mult 


de viewed on all ſides with the utmoſt accuracy, leſt an error, 


being admitted there, ſhould diffuſe itſelf through the whole 
ſubject. See therefore that your general definitions or de- 
ſcriptious are as accurate as the nature of the thing will bear: 
See that your general diviſions and diſtributions be juſt and 
exact, according to the rules given in the firſt part of Lo- 
gick: See that your axioms be ſufficienily evident, ſo as to de- 
wand the aſſent of thoſe that examine them with due attention, | 
See that your firſt and more immediate conſequences fro: 
theſe principles be weil drawn; and take the ſame care of all 
other propoſitions that have a powerful and ſpreading inſſu- 


ence through the ſeveral parts of your diſcourſe. 


For want of this care ſometimes a large treatiſe has been 
_— ; 5 ; T 4 : 
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written by a long deduction of conſequences from one or two 
dovbttul principles, which principles have been effectually re- 
futed in a few lines, and thus the whole treatiſe has been de- 


ſt royed at once; fo the Jargeſt and faireſt buildings ſink and 
tumble to the iN it the foundations and corner-ſtones 


of it are feeble and inſufficient, 

2. It is a very adviſeable thing that your primary and 
fundamental propoſitions be not only evident and true, but 
they ſhould be made a little familiar to the mind, by dwellivg 
upon them before you proceed farther. By this means you 


will gain ſo full an acquaintance with them, that you may 


draw conſequences from them with much more freedom, with 
greater variety, brighter evidence, and with a firmer cer- 


tainty, than if you have but a flight and ſudden view of 


them, 


3. As you proceed in the connexion of your arguments, 
| ſee that your ground be made firm in every ſtep. See that 


every link ct your chain of reaſoning be ſtrong and good; 


for if but one link be feeble and doubtful, the whole chain of 


arguments feels weaknefs of it, and lies expoſed to every | 


objector, and the original queſtion remains undererimi. 
ned, 


4. Draw vp all ycur propoſitions and arguments with ſo 


much cauticn, and expreſs your ideas with ſuch a juſt jimi- 


ration, as may preclude or anticipate any object ons. Yet re- 
member this is only to be done as far as it is peſſible, without 
too much entangling the queſtion, or Introducing complicated 
ideas, and obſcuring the ſenſe. But if ſuch a cautious and 


limited dreſs of the queſtion ſhould render the ideas too much 


complicated, or the ſenſe obſcure, then it is better to keep the 
argument more {:mp'e, clear and eaſy to be underſtood, and 
aſtetwards mentica the cbjedtions diſtinctly in their fuil 
firergth, and give a diſtinct anſwer to them.” 

II. Rule. Let your method be plain and eaſy, ſo hn 
your hearers or readers, as well as yourſelf, may run through 
it u ithout embarraſſment, and may take a clear and compre- 


* 
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henſive view of the whole ſcheme. To this end the follow- 
ing particular directions will be uſeful, 

1. Begin.always with thoſe things which are beſt known, 
and moſt obvious, whereby the mind may haye no difficulty 
or fatigue, and proceed by regular and eaſy ſteps to things 
that are more difficult, And as far as poſſible let not the un- 
derſtanding, or the proof of any of your poſitions depend on 
the poſitions that follow, but always on thoſe which go before. 
Itis a matter of wonder that in ſo knowing an age as this, there 
ſhould be-ſo many per ſons offering violence daily to this rule, 
by teaching the Latin language by a grammar written in La- 
tin, which method ſeems to gequite a perfect knowledge 
of an yokpown tongue, in order to learn the firſt rudiments 
_ of it. 

2. Do not affect 3 haſte in \ learning or teaching any 
ſcience, nor hurry at once into the midſt of i it, leſt you be too 
ſoon involved in ſeveral new and ſtrange ideas and propoſi- 
tions, which cannot be well nnderſtood without a longer and 
cloſer attention to thoſe which go before. Su.h' ſort of 
ſpeech is but a waſte of time, and will conſtrain you to rake 
many ſteps backward again, if you would arrive at a regular | 
and compleat knowledge of the ſubject. | N 
3. Be not fond of erowding too many thoughts and reaſon- 
ings into one ſentence or paragraph, beyond the apprehenſion 
or capacity af your readers or hearers. There are ſome 
per ſons of good genius, and a capacious mind, who write and 
ſpeak very obſcurely upon this account; they aſfect a long 
train of dependencies, before they come to a period ; they 
imagine that they can never fill their page with too much 
ſenie; but they little think how they bury their own beſt i- 
deas in the crowd, and render them in a manner iaviſible and 
uſeleſs to the greateſt part of mankind. Such mea may be 
great ſcholars, yet they are but poor teachers. | 

4. For the ſame reaſon, avoid too many ſubdiviſions. Con- 
trive your ſcheme of thoughts in ſuch a manner as may finiſh 
your wholeargument with as few inferior branchiogs as reaſon 
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will admit; and let them be ſuch as are obvious and open to 
the underſtanding, that they may come within one ſingle vie w 
of the mind, This will not only aſſiſt the underſtanding to 
receive, but it will aid the memory alſo to retain truth: 
Whereas a diſcourſe cut out into a vaſt multitude of gradual 
ſabordinations has many inconveniences in it; it gives pain to 
the mind and memory, in ſurveying and retaining the ſcheme 
of diſcourſe, and expoſes the unſkilful hearers to mingle the 
ſuperior and inferior particulars together, it leads them in- 
to a thick wood, inftead of open day-light, and places them 
in a labyrinth inſtead of a plain path. 

5. Gire all diligence in your younger years to obtain a 
clear and eaſy way of expreſſing your conceptions, that your 
words, as fall as you utter them, may ſtamp your ideas exact- 
ly on the mind of the hearer. This is a moſt happy talent 
for the conveyance of truth, and and an excellent lecurity a- 
gainſt miſtakes and needleſs controverſies. 

JIL Rule. Let your method be diſtinct, and without the 
perplexing mixture of things that ought to be kept ſeparate, 
and this will be eaſily practiſed by four directions. 

i. Do not bring unneceſſaty heterogeneous & matter in 
your diſcourſe on any ſubject; that is, do not mingle an ar- 
gument on one ſubject with matters that relate entirely to an- 
other, but juſt ſo far as is neceſſary to give a cleater know- 
ledge of the ſubject in hand. Examples in Logick may be 
| borrowed from any of the ſciences to i'laſtrate the rules: 
but long interpoſitions of natural philoſophy, of the ima- 
gination and paſſions, of agency of ſpirit united to bodies, &c. 
break the thread of diſcout ſe, and perplex the ſubject. 

2. Let every complicated theme or idea be divided into 
its diſtinct fiogle parts, as tar as the nature of the ſub ject aud 
your preleat deſign requires it. Though you muſt not a- 
bound in ncedleſs ſubdiviſions, yet ſomething of this work is 


* Things of one kind are called Homogeneous, things of different 
kiacs are called Heterogeneous. 
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very neceſſary; and it is good judgment alone can dictate how 


far to proceed in it, and when to ſtop. - 


Compound ideas muſt be reduced to a ſimple form, in or- 
der to underſtand them well. You may eaſily maſter that ſub- 
ject in all the parts of it by a regular ſucceſſion, which would 
confound the underſtanding to ſurvey them at once. So we 


come to the knowledge of a very perplexed diagram in geo- 


metry, or a complicated machine in mechanics, by having it 


parcelled out to us into its ſeveral parts and principles, ac - 
_ cording to this, and the foregoing rule of method. 


3. Call every idea, propoſition and argument to its proper 
claſs, and keep each part of the ſubje& in its own place. Put 
thoſe things all together that belong to one part or property, 
one conſideration or view of your ſubject, This will pre- 
vent needleſs repetitions, and keep you from intermixing 
things which are different. We muſt maintain this diſtinction 
of things and places, if we would be ſafe from error, It is 
confuſion that leads us into endleſs miſtakes, which naturally 
ariſe from a variety of ideas ill- joined, ſorted, or ill- diſpoſed. 
It is one great uſe of method, that a multitude of thoughts 


and propoſitions may be ſo diſtinctly ranged in their proper ſi- 


tuations, that the mind may not be over whelmed with a con- 
fuſed attention to them all at once, nor be diſtracted with 
their variety, nor be tempted to unite things which ought to 
be ſeparated, nor digjoin things which ſhould be united. 

4. In the partition of your diſcourſe into diſtinct heads, 
take heed that your particulars do not interfere with the ge- 
neral, nor with each other. Thiok it is not enough that you 


mahe uſe of diſtin expreſſions in each particular, but take 


care that the ideas be diſtinct allo. It is mere foolery to mul- 
tip!y diſtinct particulars in treating of things, where the 
difference of your i lie on:y in names and 
words. 


Iv. Rule. The method of treating a ſubject ſhould be ple- 


| nary or full, ſo that nothing may be wanting; nothing which 


is neceſſary or proper ſhould be omitted. 
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© When you are called to explain a ſubject, do not paſs by, 
nor ſkip over any thing in it which is very difficult or obſcure, 
When you enumerate the parts or the properties of any 
ſubject, do it in a compleat and comprehenſive manner. 

When you are aſſerting or proving any truth, ſee that e- 
very doubtſul or diſputable part of the — be well ſup- 
ported and confirmed. 

If you are to illuſtrate or argue a point of difficulty, be 
not too ſcanty of worde, but rather become a little copious 
and diffuſive in your language: ſet the truth before the rea- 
der in ſeveral lights, turn the various ſides of it to view, in 
order to give a full idea and firm evidence of the propoſition, 

When you are drawing up a narrative of any matter or 
fact, ſee that no important circumſtance be omitted. 

When you propoſe the ſolution of any difficulty, conſider 
all the various caſes wherein it cap happen, and ſhew how 
they may be ſolved. 

In ſhort, let your enumerations, your diviſions, and diſtri- 
butions of things be ſo accurate, that no needful part or idea 
be left our. 

This ſulneſs of method does not require that every thing 
ſhould be ſaid which can be ſaid upon any ſubject; for this 
would make each ſingle ſcience endleſs: But you ſhould ſay 
every thing which 1s neceſlary to the deſign in view, and which 
has a proper and dir ect tendency to this end; always propor- 
tioning the amplitade of your matter, and the fulneſs of 
your diſcourſe to your great deſign, to the length of your 
time, to the convenience, "Gelighis and profit of your 
hearers. 

V. Rule. As your wethod muſt be full without = FR 
ſo it muſt be {hort, or without ſuperfluity. The fulneſs ot a 
diſcourſe enlarges our knowledge, and the well-concerted 
brevity ſaves our time. In order to obſerve this rule, it will 
be enough to point out the chief of thoſe ſuper fluities or re- 
dundancies, which ſome perſons are guilty of in their dil— 
_ courſes, with a due caution againſt them. 
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1. Avoid all needleſs repetitions of the ſame thing in diſ- 


ferent parts of your diſcourſe. It muſt be confeſſed there 


are ſeveral caſes wherein a review of the ſame foregoing pro- 


polition i is needtul to explain or prove ſeveral of the follow- 


ing poſitions; but let your method be ſo contrived, as far as 

pollible, that it may occaſion the feweſt rehearſals of the ſame 

thing; for it is got grateful to the hearers without evident 
neceſſity. | 


2. Have a care of tedious prolixity, or drawing out any | 


part of your diſcour ſe to an unneceſſary and tireſome length. 
It is much more honourable for an inſtructor, an orator, a 
pleader, or a preacher, that his hearers ſhould ſay, I was a- 
traid he would have done, than that they ſhould be tewpt- 


ed to thew ſigns of uncalinels, and long for the conclu- 


hon, 
' Beſides, there is another incovenience in it; when you 


aft to amplify on the former branches of a diſcourſe, you 


will otten lay a neceſſity upon yourſelf of contracting the lat- 
ter and molt uſeful parts ot it, and perhaps prevent yourſelf 


in the moſt important part of your deſign, Many a preach- 


er has been guilty of this fault in former days, nor is the w_ 
| ſent age without ſome inſtances of this weakneſs, 


3. Do not multiply explications where there is no difficul- 


ty, or darkneſs, or danger ot miſtake. Be not fond of tracing 
every word of your theme through all the grammatical, the 
logical and metaphyſical characters and relations of it; nor 


ſnew your critical learning in ſpreading abroad the various 
ſenſes of a word, and the various origin of thoſe ſenſes, the 


etymology of terms, the ſynonymous and the paronymous or 
kindred names, &c. where the chief. point of diſcourſe does 
not at all require it, You would laugh at a pedant, who 
profeſſing to explain the Athanaſian Creed, ſhould acquaint 
you, that Athanaſius is derived from a Greek word which ſig- 
nifies immortality, and that the ſame word Aarau ſignifies al- 


ſo the herb Tanſie. 
here are ſore perſons ſo fond of their 1 diſtincti- 
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ons, that they will ſhew their ſubtlety by diſtinguiſhing where 


there is no difference: and the ſame ſilly affectation will in- 
troduce diſtinctions upon every occurrence, and bring three 
or four negatives upon every ſubject or diſcourſe; firſt to de- 


' Clare what it is not, and then what it is: whereas ſuch nega- 


tives ought never to be mentioned where there is no appa- 


rent danger of miſtake. How ridiculous would that writer 
be, who, if he were ſpeaking of the Nicene Creed, ſhould 


declare negatively, 1. That he did not mean the doctrine which 


the inhabitants of Nice believed, nor 2. A creed written by 
them, but 3. Poſitively a creed compoſed by ſeveral Chriſtian 


biſhops met together in the city of Nice? The poſitive is 
ſufficient here, and the two negatives are impertinent. 

4. Be not fond of proving thoſe things which need no 
proof, ſuch as ſelf-evident prepoſitions and truths univerſally 


confeſſed, or ſuch as are entirely agreed to and granted by our 


opponents. It is this vain affectation of proving every thing 
that has led geometricians to form uſeleſs and intricate demon-. 
ſtrations to ſupport ſome theorems, which are ſufficiently e- 


vident to the eye by inſpection, or to the mind by the firſt 


mention of them; and it is the fame humour that reigns 
ſometimes in the pulpit, and ſpends half the ſermon in proving 
ſome general truth which is never diſputed or donbted, and 
thereby robs the auditory of more uſeful entertainment. 

5. As there are ſome things ſo evidently true, that they 


want no proof, ſo there are others fo evidently falſe, that they 


want no refutation, It is mere triſling, and a waſte of our 
precious moments, to invent and raiſe ſuch objections as no 
man would ever make in earneſt, and that merely for the fake 
of anſwering and ſolving them: this breaks in notoriouſly 
upon the due brevity of method. 

6. Avoid in general all learned forms, all trappiags of art, 
and ceremonies of the ſchools, where there is no need of them. 
It is reported concerning the late Czar of Moſcovy, that 


when he firſt ee himſelf with mathematical learning, 


he praftiſed ail che rules of circumyallation and contravalla- 


— 
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tion at the ſiege of a town in Livonia; and by the length of 


thoſe formalities he loſt the Mb bare of — the 
town. 

7. Do not ſuffer every occaſional} and incidental ings 
to carry you away into a long parentheſis, and thus to ſtretch 


out your diſcourſe, and divert you from the point in hand. 
In the purſuit of your ſubject, if any uſeful thought occut 


which belongs to ſome other theme, note it down for the ſake 


of your memory on fome other paper, and lay it by in reſerve 


for its proper place and ſeaſon: but let it not incorporate ir- 
ſelf with your preſent theme, nor draw off your mind from 
your main buſineſs, though it ſhould be ever fo inviting, A 
man, who walks directly but flowly towards his journey's 
end, will arrive thither much ſooner than his neighbour, 


who runs into every crooked turning which he meets, and 


wanders aſide to gaze at every thing that ſtrikes his eyes by 
the way, or to gather every gay flower that grows by the 
{ide of the road. 

To ſam up all; there is an happy mediam to be Ade 
in our method, ſo that the brevity may not render the ſenſe 


obſcure, nor the argument feeble, nor our knowledge mere- 


ly ſuperficial: and on the other hand, that the fulneſs and 
copiouſneſs of our method may not waſte the time, tire the 


| earner, or fill the mind with trifles and impertinencies. | 
The copious and the contracted way of writing have each 
their peculiar advantages. There is a proper uſe to be 
made of large paraphraſes, and full, particular, and diffuſive 
_ explications and arguments; theſe are fitteſt for thoſe who 
deſign to be acquainted thoroughly with every part of the 


ſubject. There is alſo an uſe of ſhorter hints, abſtracts and 


compendiums to inſtruct thoſe who ſeek only a flight and ge- 
neral knowledge, as well as to refreſh the memory of thoſe 
who have learned the ſcience already, and gone through a 


larger ſcheme. But ic is a grols abuſe of theſe various me. 


thods of inſtruction, when a perſon has read a mere.compend 
or epitome of any ſcience, and he vainly imagines that he 
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underſtinds the whole ſcience. So one boy may become 2 
philoſopher by reading over the mere dry definitions and di- 
viſions of Scheibler's compendium of Peripateticiſm; ſo anos 
ther may boaſt that he underſtands Anatomy, becauſe he has 
ſeen, a ſkeleton; and a third profeſs himlſelt a learned divine, 
when he can repeat the apoſtles creed. 

VI. Rule. Take care that your method be proper to the 


ſabje& in hand, proper to your preſent deſign, as well as pro- 
per to the age and place wherein they dwell, | 


1. Let your method be proper to the ſubject. All ſciences 


mulſt not be learned or taught in one method. Morality and 
theology, metaphyſicks, and logick will not be eaſily. and 


happily reduced to a ſtritt mathematical method: thoſe. who 


have tried have found much inconvenience therein. 


Some things have more need to be explained than to be 
proved; as axioms. or ſelf-evident propoſitions; and inde=d_ 
all the firſt great principles, the chief and molt important 


doctrines both of natural and revealed religion; for when 


the ſenſe of them is clearly explained, they appear ſo evident 
ia the light of nature or ſcripture, that they want no other 
proof, There are other things that ſtand in need of proofs 
as well as explication, as many mathematical theorems, and 
ſeveral deep controverſies in morality, and divinity, There 
are yet other ſorts of ſubjects which want rather to be warm- 
ly impreſſed upon the mind by fervent exhortations, and ſtand 
more in need of tuis than they do either of proof or explica- 
tion: ſuch are the moſt general, plain and obvious duties of 
piety towards God, and love towards men, with a government 
of all our inclinations and paſſions. Now theſe ſeveral ſub- 


jects ought to be treated in a different manner and method. 


Again, There are ſome ſubjects in the ſame treatiſe which 
are more uſeful and neceſſary than others, and ſome parts of 


a a ſubje& which are eminently and chiefly deſigned by a writer 
or ſpeaker: true method will teach us to dwell longer upon 


theſe themes, and to lay out more thought and language upon 
them; whereas the ſame art of method will teach us to cut 
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ſhort choſe things which are uſed only to introduce our main 
ſubject, and to ſtand as a ſcaffolding merely to aid the ſtruc» 
ture of our diſcourſe. It will teach us alſo to content our» 
ſelves with brief hints of thoſe matters which are merely oc 


caſional and incidental. 
2. Your method muſt be adjuſted by your delign ; for if 


you treat of the ſame ſubject with two different views and de- 
ſigns, you will find it neceſſary to uſe different methods. Sup» 
poſe the doctrine of the ſacred Trinity were your theme, and 
you were to read a lecture to young fludents on that ſubject, 
or if you deſigned a treatiſe for the conviction of learned men, 
you would purſue a very different method trum that which 
would be proper to regulate a practical diſcourſe, or a ſermon 
to inſtru vulgar Chriſtians merely in the pious improvement 
of this doctrine, and awaken them to their duties which are 
derived thence. 
In ſhort, we myſt not firſt lay FIT: certain and preciſe _ 

rules of method, and reſolve to confine the matter we di- 
courſe of to that particular form and order of topics; but we 
muſt well conſider and ſtudy the ſubject of our diſcourſe 
thoropghly, and take a juſt ſurvey of our preſent deſign, and 
theſe will give ſufficient hints of the particular form and or- 
der in which we ſhould handle it, provided that we are mode - 
rately ſkilled in the general laws of method and order. 

Let let it be noted here, that neither the ſubject, nor mat - 
ter of a diſcourſe, nor the particular deſigu of it, can ſo pre. 

ciſely determine the method, as to leave no room for liberty 
and variety. The very ſame theme may be handled, and that 
alſo with the ſame deſign, in ſeveral different methods, among 
which it is hard to ſay which is the beſt, In writing a ſyſtem 
of divinity, ſame begin with the ſcriptures, and thence deduce 
all other doctrines and duties. Some begin with the being of 
God and his attributes, ſo far as he is known by the light of 
nature, and then proceed to the doftrines of revelation. \Some 
diſtinguiſh the whole ſubject into the Credenda and Agenda, 
that is, things to be believed, and things to be done. Some 
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think it is beſt to explain the whole Chriſtian religion by an 
hiſtorical detail of all the diſcoveries which God has made of 
himſelf to his lower world, beginning at the creation in the 
firſt chapter of Geneſis, and ſo proceeding onward according 
to the narrative of the old and new Teſtament. And there 
are others that endeavour to include the whole of religion un- 
der theſe four heads, (viz.) the Apoſtles Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, the ten Commandments, and the two Sacraments; 
though I cannot but think this is the leaſt accurate of aby. 
The ſame variety may be allowed in treating other ſubjects; 
this very treatiſe or Logick is an inſtance of it, whoſe method 
differs very conſiderably from any others which 1 have ſeen, 
as they difter alſo greatly from one another, though lever 
ral of them are confeſſed to be well written. 

3. Though a juſt view of our ſubje& and our 4492 may 
dictate proper rules of natural method, yet there muſt be ſome 
little deference at leaſt paid to the cuſtom of the age wherein 
we dwell, and to the humour and genius of our readers or 
hearers, which if we utterly reject and diſdain, our perfor- 
mances will fail of deſired ſucceſs, even though we may have 
followed the juſt rules of method. I will mention but this 
one inſtance; In the former century it was frequent with 
learned men to divide their theme or ſubject into a great mul- 
titude of co-ordinate members or parts, they abounded alſo 
in the forms of Logick and diſtinction, and indulged numerous 
ranks of ſubordination. Now though we ought not to aban- 
don the rules of juſt method and diviſion, in order to comport 
with the modiſh writers in our age who have renounced 
them: yet it is prudent to pay ſo much reſpect to the cuſtom 
of the age, as to uſe theſe forms of diviſion with due modera- 
tion, and not affect to multiply them in ſuch a manner, as to 
give an early and needleſs diguſt to the generality of our pre- 
ſent readers. The ſame may be ſaid concerning various o- 
ther methods of conduct in the affairs of learning, as well as 
in the affairs of life, wherein we muſt indulge a little to cuſ- 
tom: and yet we muſt by no means ſuffer ourſelves ſo far to 
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be impoſed upon and governed by it, as to neglect thoſe rules 
of method, which are neceſſary for the ſafe, eaſy and com- 
plete enquiry into truth, or the ready and n communi- 
cation of it to others. 

VII. Rule. The laſt requiſite of method is, that the ON 
of a diſcourſe ſhould be well connected; and theſe three ſhort 
directions will ſuffice for this purpoſe. 

1. Keep your main end and deſign ever in view, and let 
all the parts of your diſcourſe have a tendency toward it, and 
as far as poſſible make that tendency viſible all the way: o- 
therwiſe the readers or hearers will have reaſon to wonder 
for what end this or that particular was introduced. | 

2. Let the mutual relation and dependance of the ſeyeral 
branches of your diſcourſe be ſo juſt and evident, that every 
part may naturally lead on ward to the next, without any huge 
chaſms or breaks which in terrupt and deform the ſcheme, 
The connection of truths ſhould ariſe and appear in their 
ſucceſſive ranks and order, as the ſeveral parts of a fine proſ- 
pet aſcend juſt behind each other, in their natural and regu- 
lar elevations and diſtances, and invite the eye to climb onward 
with conſtant pleaſure till it reach the ſky. Whatſoever hor- 
rid beauty a precipice or a cataract may add to the proſpect 
of a country, yet ſuch ſort of hideous and abrupt appearances 
in a ſcene of reaſoning are real blemiſhes and not beauties. 
When the reader is paſſing over ſuch a treatiſe, he often finds 
a wide vacancy, and makes an uneaſy ſtop, and knows not 
how to tranſport his thoughts over to the next particular, 
for want of ſome clue or connecting idea to lay hold of. 

3. Acquaint yourſelf with all the proper and decent forms 
of tranſition from one part of a diſcourſe to another, and prac- 
tiſe them as occaſion offers. Where the ideas, propoſitions 
and arguments, are happily diſpoſed, and well connected, the 
truth indeed is ſecure; but it renders the diſcourſe much 
more agreeable, when proper and graceful expreſſion joins 
the parts of it together in ſo entertaining a manner, that 
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the reader knows not how to leave off till be bath en at 


| the end. 


Thele are the general and moſt important rules of true 
method; and though they belong chiefly to the communi- 
cation of knowledge, yet an early and thorough acquaintance 
with them will be of confiderable uſe toward the * and 
attainment of it. 

Thoſe per ſons who have never any 2 to communi- 
cate knowledge by writing or by publick diſcourſes, may al- 
ſo with great advantage peruſe theſe rules of method, that 
they may learn to judge with juſtice and accuracy concerning 
the performances of others. And beſides, a good acquaintance 
with method, will greatly aſſiſt eyery one in ranging, diſpo- 
ſing and managing all human affairs. 

The particular means or methods for a farther improve- 


ment of the underſtanding are very various, ſuch as, medita- 


tion, reading, converſing, diſputing by ſpeech or by writing, 
queſtion and anſwer, &c, And in each of theſe practices 
ſome ſpecial forms may be obſerved, and ſpecial rules may be 


given to facilitate and ſecure our enquiries after truth: but 


this would require a little volume by itſelf, and a treatiſe of 
Logick has nou been eſteemed ſufficiently ws withs 
out it. 


